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Baltimore,  Md.,  April  1,  191G. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Emerson  C.  Jlarr'nif/ton, 

Governor  of  Maryland. 
Sir: 

Agreeable  to  custom  aiul  statutes  requiriug  a  report  of 
this  Bureau  of  its  work  and  findings,  I  have  the  honor  to 
herewith  submit  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  for  the 
year  of  11)15. 

Most  respectfully, 

FRANK  A.  WHITE, 

Chief. 
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MARYLAND  CHILD  LABORERS 


(icnoral  Summary  and  Inlroduciion. 

Marvlaml  liiis  over  1. "»."),()(»()  children  lu'twecn  the  ages  of  10 
and  1(1  vearK.  Hread-winning  is  not  regarded  a8  a  normal 
fuiution  for  diildnMi  of  these  agen.  In  theory,  Maryland, 
like  nearly  all  oilier  Slatew.  recognizes  the  ehihl'M  right  to  be 
fed,  el()the«l,  housed  and  schooled  until  liis  physical,  mental 
and  moral  sinews  can  bear  the  burden  of  bread  winning 
without  distorting  strain.  Nevertheless,  industry" — with  the 
consent  of  society—  is  infrint^JTig  upon  llie  rights  of  approxi- 
mately 18  out  of  every  lUO  children  Ix'tween  the  age,s  of  10 
and  16  years.  The  State  has  not  submitted,  however,  to  the 
eom|)lete  surrender  of  the  rights  of  all  these  children,  for  it 
exercises  a  sujiervision  over  the  working  environment  of  10 
of  each  18,  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  other  8,  engaged 
principally  in  agricultuie,  animal  husbandry  and  domestic 
service,  being  entrusted  to  parental  feeling,  public  sentiment 
and  business  ethics. 

Therefore,  as  the  Bureau  proceeds  in  these  pages  to  account 
for  the  stewardship  of  child  rights  entrusted  to  its  care, 
the  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
of  children  discus.seil  are  only  about  one  half  of  Maryland's 
bread  winning  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16 
years.^ 

For  three  and  a  half  years  Maryland  has  had,  barring  ex- 
ceptions, a  good  child  labor  law.  Save  for  these  exceptions 
the  law  is  the  State's  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  child,  fully  pro- 
tecting his  claim  to  exemption  from  service  in  the  ranks  of 
wage  earners,  and  his  title  to  schooling  up  to  14  years  of  age 
and  through  the  fifth  grade.  The  law  raises  into  plain  view 
Maryland's  ideal  of  social  responsibility  for  the  child,  but 
the  exem])tions  mark  with  equal  clearness  the  extent  to  which 
the  State  has  fallen  below  its  own  ideals.  For  the  law  does 
not  bar  all  children  under  14  years  of  age  from  bread-win- 
ning.   The  State  has  made  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  can- 

>Tlie  basts  for  statement  of  facts  wUl   be  foand   In   General   Sommarlclng 
Table  No.  1,  p.  12. 
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neries,  mercantile  establishments,  offices,  boarding-houses, 
newspapers,  and  in  the  interest  of  its  own  amusement.  The 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  named  have  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  the  labor  of  children  of  younger  years  out  of 
school  hours,  the  State  giving  the  counties  the  option  of  pro- 
tecting the  child's  right  to  schooling,  though  surrendering 
the  right  to  play  and  recreation.  Furtliermore,  the  law  has 
favorites  even  among  these  favored  enterprises.  Canneries, 
mercantile  establishments,  offices,  boarding-houses,  may  buy 
the  play  and  recieation  hours  of  children  12  years  and  over 
only;  the  newspapers  may  bid  without  competition  for  the 
out-of-school  hours  of  boys  of  10  and  11  to  sell  papers  on  the 
street,  and  for  "route  service"  they  may  hire  boys  of  even 
younger  years,  and  may  do  so,  too,  quite  free  from  that 
supervision  which  the  State  exercises  over  the  older  boys. 
The  stage  may  also  employ  children  of  any  age  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau." 

To  repeat,  then,  Maryland  has  a  14-year  age  limit  Child 
Labor  Law — except  for  canneries,  mercantile  establishments, 
offices,  boarding-houses  and  amusement  clubs  which  may  use 
the  out-of-school  hours  of  children  12  and  13 ;  except  in  coun- 
ties where  the  school-attendance  law  allows  them  to  use 
the  school  hours  also ;  except  for  newspapers,  which  are  lim- 
ited to  boys  10  years  of  age  and  over  except  for  "route 
service,"  for  which  there  is  no  age  limit ;  except  for  the  stage, 
which  maj  employ  a  child  of  any  age  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  grounds  for  these  excep- 
tions to  determine  the  degree  to  which  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  reasonableness  and  conform  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
child's  claim  on  the  State  for  protection,  regardless  of  the 
poverty  or  misfortune  of  the  family, 

1.  The  reason  usually  put  forward  first  is  that  the  fami- 
lies need  the  money  earned  by  the  children  in  their  out-of- 
school  hours. 

2.  Wage-earning  work  in  play  and  recreation  hours  is 
''ffood  education  for  the  children." 


*The  exceptions  to  the  14  years  of  age  limit  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  will  be 
found  on  pp.  10  et  seq.  in  the  Labor  Laws  of  Maryland,  compiled  by  E.  W. 
While  for  the  Maryland  Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics.  A  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  children  on  the  stage  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  page  130. 
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It  is  a  curious  racl  ilia  I  llicsc  two  reasons  arc  most  fre- 
quently and  jicrsistently  i)resse(l  by  an  industry  as  its  exeuse 
for  seeking  the  right  to  buy  without  eonipelilion  lliis  variety 
of  child  labor. 

3.  Another  reason  assigned  for  demanding  exemptions, 
though  few  are  frank  enough  to  press  the  argument  with 
emphasis,  is  that  industry  needs  the  recreation  and  play 
hours  of  the  child. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  various  sections  of  this  rejjort 
dealing  with  the  exceptions  cannot  fail  to  make  clear  in  a 
new  and  impressive  manner  the  soundness  of  the  declaration 
made  in  a  previous  report  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  mate- 
rially the  number  of  bread-winning  children  in  Maryland  is 
to  make  absolute  and  applicable  to  all  occupations  the  mini- 
uuim  limit  of  14  years.  In  other  words,'  the  purpose  and 
ideal  of  the  law  will  be  realized  only  when  the  State  rises  in 
{fractice  to  its  own  standard  of  responsibility  for  the  child. 

As  this  report  goes  to  press,  Maryland  is  showing  an  en- 
couraging restiveness  under  the  present  emasculating  excep- 
tions to  its  otherwise  good  child  labor  law.  Amendments 
now  pending  thereto  wall,  if  passed,  withdraw  from  the  mar- 
ket the  labor  of  the  children  under  14 — except  for  canneries 
and  newspapers — in  or  out  of  school  hours  for  any  purpose, 
not  excepting  the  public's  own  amusement.  This  bilP  does 
not  revoke  permits  of  newsboys  under  12,  but  prohibits  the 
further  issuance  of  permits  to  boys  under  this  age,  except  for 
route  service  from  3.30  to  5  P.  M. 

The  Schooling  of  Maryland's  Working  Children. 

How  does  the  education  of  the  children  who  work  for  wages 
in  or  out  of  school  hours  compare  with  the  schooling  of  all 
children  of  the  same  ages? 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  State  to  exact  frequent  and 
accurate  answers  to  this  question,  for  it  must  pay  back  with 
usurious  interest  what  it  allows  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
child's  legitimate  capital  of  training  and  education,  where- 
with he  must  build  himself  into  law-abiding  and  useful  citi- 
zenshi}). 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  in  this  report.    For  while  the  records  of  this  Bureau 


^The  bill  has  become  law  and  will  go  into  effect  on  June  1,  1916.  It  also 
limits  the  working  hours  of  children  under  16  to  eight  a  day  (between  7  A.  M. 
and  7  P.  M.)  and  to  4S  a  week.  Children  under  16  are  withdrawn  from  the 
stage,  theaters  and  from  tobacco  factories. 
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show  how  many  working  children  of  si)ecified  ages  have 
passed  each^  grade,  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  same  infor- 
mation concerning  all  school  children  from  the  records  of  the 
Baltimore  City  schools.  The  school  records  show  how  many 
children  of  each  age  were  in  each  grade  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  and  the  total  number  in  a  grade  that  failed  to 
pass,  but  the  records  do  not  show  the  ages  of  the  children  who 
failed  to  pass  each  gi-ade.  Inasmuch  as  the  age — that  is, 
whether  a  child  is  below  or  beyond  the  normal  age  for  the 
grade — is  believed  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  prog- 
ress through  school,  it  cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
children  of  various  ages  in  a  given  grade  failed  of  promotion 
in  equal  proportions. 

But  even  if  such  figures  showed  no  differences  in  school 
attainments,  the  fact  remains  that  the  child  who  has  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade,  and  is  still  in  school,  quite  aside  from 
the  added  knowledge  acquired  in  the  higher  grades,  has  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  the  child  who  has  completed  the  fifth 
grade  and  has  gone  to  work.  The  child  who  is  still  in  school 
is  making  constant  use  of  the  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  other  fundamentals  gained  in  the  first  five  grades.  These 
elements  of  literacy  are  being  thoroughly  absorbed  by  his 
continued  schooling,  but  the  child  who  has  completed  the 
fifth  grade  and  gone  to  work,  unless  engaged  in  clerical  or 
semi-clerical  work,  or  unless  he  has  the  benefit  of  a  continu- 
ation school,  loses  through  the  early  abandonment  of  school 
life,  much  of  the  education  acquired  in  the  first  five  grades. 
The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  importanCv.  of  protecting 
the  child's  right  to  education  was  emphasized  in  a  previous 
report,*  but  will  bear  the  double  emphasis  of  repetition  here : 
'•When  we  consider  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is 
a  democracy,  the  perfection  of  which  depends  on  the  intelli- 
gent social  viewpoint  of  all  of  its  citizens  we  must  realize  the 
necessity  of  securing  to  every  child  that  minimum  of  educa- 
tion which  will  insure  an  ability  to  read  and  write,  that  will 
not  vanish  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  school.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  unless  a  child  has  completed  the  fifth  grade 

^Soe  table  on  page  38  showing  grades  completed  by  all  Maryland  children 
granted  permits  in  1915.  See  also  Aimee  Guggenheimer's  report  beginning  on 
page  40. 

<Twentv-second  Annual  Report,  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion, p.  9. 
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he  is  not  likely  to  retain  the  ability  to  read  understandingly 
very  long,  and,  indeed,  our  own  experience  has  shown  us  that 
before  the  fifth  grade  requirement  was  in  effect  children  who 
secured  i)erniits  under  the  old  law  were  practically  unable  to 
sign  their  own  names  a  year  or  two  later  when  they  applied 
for  new  permits." 

This  fading  quality  of  an  early  arrested  education  is  the 
compelling  argument  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  14-year 
age  limit  and  the  fifth-grade  requirement  of  the  law  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  permits  to  work  during  school  hours. 
For,  to  quote  again  from  a  previous  report,  "when  we  con- 
sider that  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  who  go  to  work 
remain  in  monotonous  wage-earning  occupations  not  far 
above  the  poverty  line  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  we  surely 
must  admit  that  14  years  is  young  enough  to  leave  school 
for  entrance  into  the  industrial  treadmill." 

Finally,  this  vanishing  trick  of  a  too  much  abridged  school- 
ing is  an  equally  cogent  argument  for  the  maintenance  of 
continuation  schools  where  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown  in 
the  minds  of  wage-earning  children  during  the  few  years  in 
the  public  schools  may  be  fostered  into  a  growth  of  enduring 
vitality.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  which  would  lend  pecu- 
liar significance  to  the  proportion  of  children  14  and  15  years 
old  who  have  reached  the  medium  and  higher  grades  and  gone 
to  work  as  compared  with  the  proportion  of  all  children  of 
like  age  who  have  reached  the  same  grades  but  the  majority 
of  whom  are  still  in  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  that  children  shall  have  fin- 
ished the  fifth  grade  before  they  can  secure  general  permits, 
that  is,  permits  to  work  during  school  hours,  the  percentage 
of  working  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  completing  the 
fifth  grade  should  be  100,  and  naturally  above  the  percentage 
of  all  children  of  school  age  finishing  this  grade,  because  the 
law  allows  the  child  to  stay  at  home  at  14  years  of  age  with- 
out a  permit,  and  before  he  has  finished  the  fifth  grade, 
though  he  cannot  legally  work  for  wages  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  less  than  100  per 
cent,  of  the  children  holding  general  permits  complete  the 
fifth  grade.  The  failure  to  reach  the  100  per  cent.,  in  spite 
of  the  steady  progress  towards  the  law's  standard  during  the 
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last  three  years,  is  discussed  and  explained  at  length  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  ])oint  out  in  this  sum- 
mary that  because  of  irreducible  difficulties  and  irremovable 
defects  there  are  still  some  children  who  are  leaving  school 
to  enter  permanently  into  industry  before  they  have  received 
that  minimum  of  education  that  will  not  vanish  with  the 
school  environment/' 

The  Schooling  op  Maryland's  Working  Children  Under 
Fourteen  Years  of  Age. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  work,  re- 
gardless of  the  grade  completed,  whenever  they  are  not  com- 
pelled by  law°  to  go  to  school.  The  pertinent  question  con- 
cerning these  children  is  "How  does  their  educational  prog- 
ress compare  with  the  progress  of  all  children  of  like  age?" 
In  other  words,  does  this  function  of  bread-winning  during 
recreation  and  play  hours  hinder  or  hasten  their  progress 
through  school? 

It  is  a  singularly  unhappy  circumstance  that  this  question, 
too,  must  go  unanswered  for  reasons  just  explained.  If  the 
records  for  promotion  of  age  and  grade  were  available  for  all 
school  children,  the  public  would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance 
what  probable  effect  out-of-school  work  was  having  upon  the 
school  ])rogress  of  the  children  between  10  and  14  years  of 
age.  Obviously  the  answer  to  this  question  would  weigh 
heavily  in  arriving  at  a  decision  concerning  the  wisdom  or 
unwisdom  of  permitting  the  many  exceptions  to  the  14-year 
age  lin)it,  through  the  issuance  of  permits  to  work  out-of- 
school  hours. 

Of  course,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  children  whom 
necessity  drives  into  the  business  of  bread-winning  in  their 
play  hours  are  usually  subject  to  adverse  influences  that 
emanate  from  poverty,  and  that  tend  to  retard  school  prog- 
ress. Among  such  adverse  conditions  are  the  home  demands 
upon  the  children's  time,  insufficient  nourishment,  inade- 
quate medical  care  and  defective  school  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  influences  tend  to  make  a  child  more  seri- 


^The  law  enacted  by  1916  Lesislature  requires  attendance  of  children  in  the 
counties  each  year:  7  to  13  years,  entire  school  session;  13  and  14  years,  100 
davs  ;  15  and  16  years,  100  days,  unless  elementary  course  is  completed. 

"The  present  compulsory  school-attendance  law  is  optional  in  all  but  six  of 
the  State's  counties.  These  six  counties  are  exempt  from  the  law.  In  only 
nine  of  the  others  has  the  law  been  made  operative.  The  new  law  will  go  Into 
effect  on  June  1,  1916. 
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Age  12  years.  Been  to  school  "most  three  weeks"  ;  signs  his  name  with  "a 
mark"  ;  manages  by  going  to  the  country  and  out  of  the  State  to  slip  through 
the  meshes  of  both  compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor  laws. 
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ous-minded  about  his  school  work,  offsetting  to  some  extent 
the  depressing  results  of  his  home  environments.  ^'Allow- 
ance  is  always  made  for  the  children  who  are  working  after 
school,"  is  the  statement  of  a  Baltimore  educator.  Whether 
the  figures  would  sustain  the  declaration  cannot  be  said  at 
this  time,  though  figures  may  be  available  later. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  concrete  evidences  that,  aided  by 
the  vacation  permits,  some  parents  are  robbing  their  children 
of  all  schooling.  The  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken  of  three  capable  children  who  hold  vacation  permits  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law,  though  not  one  can  read  or 
write.     Each  had  to  "make  a  mark"  for  signature. 

How  does  it  happen  that,  with  a  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance law  and  a  child  labor  law,  children  so  manifestly 
capable  should  be  wholly  illiterate?  It  happens  thus:  A 
child  secures  a  vacation  permit  to  work  in  the  canneries  dur- 
ing the  summer.  He  remains  at  work  there  until  October, 
for  he  is  not  eligible  to  the  county  schools,  being  a  resident 
of  Baltimore ;  the  school  attendance  officer  of  Baltimore  could 
not  bring  the  child  from  the  country  when  he  is  with  his  par- 
ents, and  the  law  reads  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  vaca- 
tion permit  when  he  is  not  compelled  by  law  to  go  to  school. 
So  although  the  schools  open  in  September,  the  child  stays 
in  the  canneries  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  Maryland. 
About  this  time  the  Southern  canning  season  has  opened,  and 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  child  labor  he  goes  South  in 
November,  remaining  until  April.  Then  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  he  may  be  at  home  in  Baltimore,  escaping  the  school 
attendance  law  because  of  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  city. 
In  June  he  goes  to  the  berry-picking  field,  and  as  that  is  agri- 
cultural labor  he  needs  no  permit.  In  August  he  applies  for 
his  vacation  permit,  and  goes  again  into  Maryland  canneries. 
Thus  have  the  parents  drawn  these  children  through  the 
meshes  of  the  law  designed  to  insure  to  every  child  at  least 
an  ability  to  read  and  write. 

When  issuing  a  permit  to  the  boy  who  was  photographed 
alone,  the  oflScer  asked : 

"Did  you  never  go  to  school?" 

*'Yes,"  he  answered,  "down  South." 

"Well,  didn't  you  learn  to  read  and  write?" 
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"No,  I  didn't  learn  na-thin'  Schools  ain't  no  good  down 
there,  you  know." 

"How  long  did  you  go  to  school?" 

"Most  three  weeks." 

The  officer  issued  the  permit.  The  law  gave  her  no  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.*  The  situation  sharply  raises  the  ques- 
tion :  Should  the  issuance  of  vacation  permits  depend  upon 
school  progress — the  power  to  withhold  such  permits  being 
vested  in  this  bureau — upon  the  advice  of  the  school  attend- 
ance officer? 

The  Health  of  Maryland's  Working  Children. 

More  important  than  the  child's  right  to  an  education  is 
his  claim  upon  the  State  for  protection  against  injury  to  his 
health,  whether  in  school,  at  home,  at  work,  or  at  play.  Mary- 
land's Child  Labor  Law,  therefore,  takes  cognizance  of  the 
working  conditions  surrounding  children  in  industry,  and 
makes  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  children  against  certain 
occupations  known  to  be  hazardous  to  health  or  safety.  But 
the  intention  of  the  State  is  to  go  even  further  in  its  effort  to 
protect  the  child,  for  in  addition  to  forbidding  his  employ- 
ment at  dangerous  tasks,  the  law  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  medical  inspection  department  in  connection 
with  this  Bureau.  This  department  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  examining  every  child  requesting  a  permit, 
and  of  determining  whether  such  child  is  physically  fit  to  per- 
form the  occupation  described  in  the  application.  That  such 
examinations  are  sorely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  children^  applying  for  permits 
in  three  counties  revealed  physical  defects  of  more  or  less 
serious  character.  In  a  fifth  of  these  cases  the  defect  was 
such  as  to  sharply  limit  the  work  which  the  child  was  per- 
mitted to  do. 

Manifestly  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work  which  chil- 
dren in  industry  are  called  upon  to  do,  the  conditions  of  labor 
which  may  retard  or  promote  development  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  vague  or  wilfully  misleading  descriptions  of  occu- 
pations on  applications  are  absolutely  necessary  if  the  intent 


"See  Report  of  Physicians,  included  in  Marie  L.  Rose's  Report  on  County 
Work,  pp.  174-179. 

*Siiife  tlip  al)ove  was  written  the  law  as  amended  forbids  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  of  any  de.scription  to  an  illiterate  child. 
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of  the  law  is  to  be  realized.  ''Errand  boy,"  "floor  boy," 
"helper,"  are  terms  lavishly  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of  un- 
suspected occupations  ranging  from  "washing  a  baby"  to 
tending  dangerous  machines,  adjusting  belts  or  running  ele- 
vators, all  but  one  of  which  are  forbidden  by  law,  being 
classed  as  hazardous  occupations. 

During  191G  special  stress  is  being  laid  upon  securing  the 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  more  effective  protection  of  the 
child  after  he  has  entered  industry.  From  each  child  seeking 
a  permit  for  a  new  job  minute  descriptions  of  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  under  the  old  permit  are  secured.  These  descrii)- 
tions  often  reveal  careless,  and,  not  infrequently,  wilful  mis- 
representations in  the  original  applications  or  permits.  Fur- 
thermore, such  descriptions  retlect  the  occupational  demands 
which  are  made  upon  children  by  certain  industries  conspic- 
uious  for  the  amount  of  child  labor  they  employ.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  at  some  length  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but 
it  is  pertinent  to  indicate  in  the  summary  which  of  the  indus- 
tries are  employing  large  numbers  of  children  and  which  ap- 
pear with  most  frequency  in  the  lists  of  claim  and  non-claim 
accidents  to  children  under  sixteen"  reported  to  the  State  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission.  Disregarding  street  trades 
from  which  the  Accident  Commission  get  no  reports,  approxi- 
mately four-hfths  of  the  children  who  worked  for  wages  dur- 
ing some  part  of  1915  were  employed  in  five  industries, 
namely,  canneries,  mercantile  establishments,  clothing  fac- 
tories, textile  mills  and  in  establishments  manufacturing 
tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  products.  These  five  industries  are 
named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  child-employing 
enterprises — barring  the  street  trades.  The  significant  facts 
revealed  by  the  table^  summarizing  the  data  on  non-claim 
injuries  to  children  under  IG  years  of  age  are : 

1.  Although  the  clothing  trades  stand  third  in  the  number 
of  children  employed,  it  takes  a  conspicuous  first  place  in 
the  proportion  of  non-claim  accidents,  for  while  they  employ 
less  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  children,  they  account  for  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  minor  injuries.  These  non-claim  injuries 
are  not  serious  enough,  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  to 


'An  accident  is  regarded  as  entitling  a  victim  to  claim  for  damages  when  it 
has  caused  a  loss  of  employment  exceeding  two  weeks. 
*See  General  Summarizing  Table  II,  p.  13. 
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have  caused  as  iniicli  as  two  weeks'  lost  time.  However, 
there  have  been  eliminated  from  the  number  reported  all  that 
were  not  obviously  associated  with,  the  occupation  and  such 
as  were  so  manifestly  trivial  as  to  call  in  question  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  report  thereof  to  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission.  The  summarizing  Table,  page  14,  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
labor  surrounding  children  for  whose  entrance  into  industry 
the  State  has  assumed  responsibility. 


SUMMARIZING  TABLE  I. 
MARYLAND  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  lOTH  AND  16TH  BIRTHDAYS. 


o 

Breadwinning  Children  Between  10th  and  16th  Birthdays. 

CQ.h 
< 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(Which 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 

of  Like 

Ages) . 

1 
Children  in  Agricul- 
ture  &  'Domestic 
Service  (Not  Pro- 
tected    by     Child 
Labor  Law). 

Children  in  Manufac- 
turing, Mechanical  & 
Mercantile     Indus- 
tries  (Protected 
by  Child  Labor  Law) 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(Which 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 
at  Work). 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

(Which 
They  Are 

of  All 
Children 
at  Work). 

'155,120 

27,267 

17.6 

12,073 

43.9 

15,194 

56.1 

^These  figures  are  derived  from  the  Population  Census  1910  ("Vol.  II, 
Page  838,  Table  9)  in  the  following  manner:  To  the  totals  for  the  age  group 
10  to  14  years  are  added  one- third  of  the  totals  for  the  age  group  15  to  17 
years,  or  the  approximate  number  of  children  15  years  old. 

"The  numbers  of  children  in  agriculture,  animal  husbandry  and  domestic 
service  are  based  upon  figures  shown  in  the  Population  Census  of  1910  (Vol. 
IV,  pp.  468  to  470).  As  this  group  of  working  children  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  any  restrictive  legislation,  the  actual  number  is  probably  larger  at 
the  present  time,  though  the  relative  number,  the  number  in  proportion  to 
the  present  population,  is  probably  the  same.  The  children  at  work  in  the 
other  group  of  industries  have  been  materially  affected  by  restrictive  legis- 
lation since  1910.  The  figures  for  these  are  taken,  therefore,  from  the 
files  of  this  office. 

^29,180  of  these  are  colored  children. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIZING  OF  TABLE  II. 

NON-CLAIM  ACCIDENTS  (I.  E.,  ACCIDENTS  CAUSING  LESS  THAN 
TWO  WEEKS  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT)  AND  CLAIM  ACCIDENTS 
(I.  E.,  CAUSING  MORE  THAN  TWO  WEEKS  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT) TO  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  AS  REPORTED  TO 
THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  COMMISSION  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  NOVEMBER  1,  1915. 


INDUSTRY 


Non-Claim 
Accidents. 


Clothing 

Textiles 

Department  and  Retail  Stores 
Sheet  Iron,  Copper,  Tin 

Bottle   Stoppers 

Machine  Shop  and  Foundry 

Canneries 

Wooden  Boxes 

Confectionery 

Lumber  and  Furniture 
Brushes  and  Hair  Combing 

Bread  and  Bakery 

Gas  and  Electrical  Machinery 

Tobacco 

Printing  and  Publishing 
Drugs  and  Extracts 
Dies,  Glass  Bottles 

Paper    Boxes 

Buttons  and  Buckles 
Contractor  and  Builder 

General  Offices 

Restaurant 

Iron  and  Steel  Mill 
Mattresses  and  Spring  Beds 

Brooms 

Musical    Instruments 

Leather    Findings 

Auto  and  Garage 

Pork  and  Beef  Packer 

Oil  and  Grease  Manufacturing 

Tannery 

Amusements 
Straw  Hats 
Ice  Manufacturing 


Claim 
Accidents. 


1 
1 
1 

22 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  Maryland's  Child  Labor  Law  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  children  from  performing  occupations  which 
carry  any  ai)preciable  risk  of  serious  injury,  yet  for  the  year 
ending  November  1,  1915,  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission has  passed  upon  22  cases  of  claim  injuries  to  chil- 
dren under  IG  years  of  age.  In  some  cases  these  injuries  were 
so  serious  as  to  result  in  amputations.  The  industries  which 
employ  four-fifths  of  the  children  report  about  one-half  of 
the  serious  accidents.  Some  of  these  accidents  befell  children 
while  performing  forbidden  occupations,  but  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  injuries  were  sustained  while  the  boys  were  work- 
ing strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  permit  is  a 
final  and  compelling  proof  of  the  need  of  carefully  scrutiniz- 
ing the  working  environment  of  Maryland's  bread-winning 
children  and  making  a  discriminating  classification  of  occu- 
pations on  the  basis  of  the  physical  demands  which  they 
make,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  children  full  protection  from 
the  hazards  of  industry  during  the  State's  period  of  guar- 
dianship. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THREE   YEARS*  WORK 
UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

Inasmuch  as  this  report  practically  marks  the  close  of  an 
experience  of  three  and  one-half  years  with  the  present 
Child  Labor  Law  and  the  end  of  an  administration  period, 
a  limited  expenditure  of  time  and  space  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spect will  be  warranted. 

As  intimated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  the  1913  report,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  measure  develops  a  sharp  cleavage  between 
''discriminating  admission  of  children  to  the  ranks  of  wage- 
earners  through  a  careful  issuance  of  first  permits;"  and 
the  protective  supervision  of  those  children  after  they  have 
entered  industry  through  careful  inspection  and  the  issu- 
ance of  subsequent  permits.^ 

As  the  Bureau's  force  was  increased  by  only  two  in- 
spectors at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  the 
unusual  demands  involved  in  putting  the  measure  into  effect 
made  it  necessary  to  stress  during  the  last  three  years  the 
careful  admission  of  children  into  industry  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  work  of  adequately  protecting  them  through 
extensive  and  intensive  inspection  of  all  industries  employ- 
ing child  labor.  The  resources  and  organization  of  the  Bureau 
were  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  both  branches  of  the  work. 
Obviously  the  duty  of  keeping  out  of  the  ranks  of  wage- 
earners  such  children  as  w^ere  below  the  standards  of  the 
law  had  a  first  claim  upon  the  Bureau's  attention.  Further- 
more, to  have  curtailed  the  time  and  resources  devoted  to 
this  part  of  the  Bureau's  work  would  have  meant  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  to  be  protected  in  industry  and 
would  have  been,  in  consequence,  an  unintelligent  compro- 
mise of  the  ditticulties  presented  by  tne  siiuauou.  csucu  a 
compromise,  too,  would  have  meant  an  injustice  to  many 
children  who  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  schooling  and 
protection  due  them  by  relaxing  the  vigilance  exercised  in 
the  issuance  of  permits. 


'The  law  requires  the  issuance  of  a  new  permit  whenever  the  child  seeks  a 
new  position. 
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As  it  was  necessary  for  all  children  who  were  in  industry 
before  the  new  law  went  into  effect  as  well  as  for  those  who 
entered  after  December  1,  1912,  to  secure  permits  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  qualifications,  the  mere  clerical  work  in- 
volved made  enormous  inroads  upon  the  Bureau's  resources, 
as  there  were  nearly  17,000  applicants  for  permits-  of  one 
sort  or  another  during  the  year  1913.  This  requirement  of 
the  law  necessitated  a  careful  checking  over  of  employers' 
lists  of  children  and  of  the  records  of  permits  on  file  in  this 
office  to  discover  the  boj's  and  girls  who  must  be  given  new 
permits  under  the  present  law,  those  wlio  could  be  returned 
to  school  and  those  whose  immediately  approaching  four- 
teenth birthday  rendered  a  temporary  permit  the  most  rea- 
sonable adjustment  during  the  transition  from  the  regime 
of  the  old  law  to  the  regime  of  the  new.  With  no  increase  in 
the  office  force,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  pass  upon 
the  thousands  of  applications  in  a  day,  a  week  or  a  month. 

While  the  mere  clerical  work  involved  in  putting  the  law 
into  effect  made  large  demands  upon  the  time  and  energies 
of  the  office  force,  the  heaviest  expenditure  was  required  to 
make  clear  to  parents,  children  and  employers  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  law.  The  administration  of  a  child  labor 
law  presents  none  of  the  factors  of  an  abstract  problem. 
On  the  contrary',  it  hourly  presents  to  the  administrators 
concrete  and  frequently  painful  questions  which  call  for 
definite  decisions.  ''Although  it  is  known" — as  stated  in  a 
previous  report — ''that  premature  employment  and  long 
hours  consume  vitality  that  should  make  for  growth  *  *  * 
it  is  nevertheless  difficuli  to  withhold  permission  to  work 
from  a  child  who  is  not  fully  qualified,  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  law%  when  his  meager  earnings  are  the 
chief  or  sole  means  of  self  or  family  support."  The  task 
of  explaining  to  the  parent,  the  child,  and  even  the  employer, 
"that  poverty,  however  acute,  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  ex- 
empting the  child  from  the  x^rotection  of  the  law,"  caused 
an  exceptional  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  in  the  first 
year  under  the  new  law.  Over  and  over  again  it  was  neces- 
sary to  argue  with  many  well-meaning  people  that  "it  is 
not  a  crime  to  be  fatherless,  that  it  is  not  a  crime  to  have 


=For  a  full  account  of  the  work  involved  in  putting  the  new  law  into  effect 
see  the  Bureau's  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  1912,  pp.  11-13;  also  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report,  1913,  pp.  10-11. 
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illness  in  the  family,  and  that,  therefore,  the  protection  of 
the  law  which  lias  been  deemed  not  only  humane  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society," 
should  not  be  denied  to  the  girls  and  boys  of  families  over- 
come by  such  misfortunes. 

Convincing  and  depressing  evidence  of  the  need  of  further 
education  lies  in  the  number  of  violations  found  in  the 
course  of  inspection. 

Finally,  the  influences  which  retard  the  work  of  recon- 
ciling the  parent,  child  and  the  employer  to  the  standards 
raised  by  the  present  law  are  unceasingly  active.  The  state- 
ment made  concerning  these  influences  in  a  previous  report 
will  bear  repeating  here  with  emphasis.  "Unprotected  by 
civil  service  or  any  other  system  that  insures  not  only 
tenure  of  office,  but  moral  support  in  the  discharge  of  duties, 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  constantly  exposed  to  quiet 
but  positive  political  pressure,  often  quite  indirect.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  public  attitude  toward  the  law  is  largely  passive,  and 
such  active  interest  as  exists  takes  the  form  either  of  seek- 
ing jobs  or  of  securing  exemption  both  in  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  and  in  the  administration  of  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  ordinary  citizen  does  not  so 
much  expect  his  representative  or  any  other  public  official 
to  discharge  specific  duties,  as  he  expects  to  secure  through 
him  favors  and  exemptions;  the  denial  of  these,  whether 
direct  or  through  another  official  whose  aid  has  been  en- 
listed, results,  and  more  often  threatens  to  result,  in  attacks 
on  those  sections  of  the  law  which  afi'ord  the  child  legal 
protection.  *  *  *  a  superficial  consideration  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  protecting  children  in  industry  leads 
generally  'to  the  greed  and  ignorance  of  employers  and 
parents.'  These,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with 
interference  of  politically-minded  persons  who  seek  on  every 
hand  to  nullify  the  intent  of  the  law." 

These  are  the  influences  that  rendered  singularly  difficult 
the  Bureau's  first  year's  work,  and  these  are  the  influences 
which  are  still  in  active  hostility  against  the  effort  to  in- 
grain upon  the  public  mind  the  interest  and  ideal  of  Mary- 
land's Child  Labor  Law. 
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They  are  the  influences  which  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  if  he  would  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  labor  rep- 
resented by  the  following  table  showing  the  thousands  of 
children  Avho  worked  for  wages  at  some  time  during  the  last 
three  years  and  were  accorded  some  measure  of  protection 
by  this  Bureau. 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STATE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  LI- 
CENSED TO  WORK  SINCE  DECEMBER  1,  1912;  THE  NUMBER 
WHOSE  PERMITS  OF  PREVIOUS  YEARS  REMAINED 
VALID,  AND  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHIL- 
DREN WHO  WERE  UNDER  CONTROL  OF 
THE  BUREAU  DURING  EACH  YEAR. 


Children  Licensed  to  Work: 

Children  Whose  Permits  of  Pre- 
vious Years  Remained  Valid. 

Children    Transferred    from    One 
Kind    of    Permit    to    Another, 
Causing  Duplication  in  Numbers. 

•a 

Year. 

General. 
(Original.) 

Vacation. 
(Original.) 

Street  Trades. 

0) 

CO 
05 
CO 
CO 

ca 
O 

2  bo 

Si 

II 
12; 

1912.!.. 
1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 

229 
4,714 
4,552 
3,545 

4,769 
4,702 
4,261 

1,537 
2,249 
2,346 

2 
73 
29 
53 

231 
11,093 
11,532 
10,205 

231 
5,705 
5,890 

410 

1,090 

901 

10,914 
16,147 
15,194 

The  very  keystone  in  the  arch  of  such  a  law  rests  upon 
the  proof  of  age.  This  tha  Maryland  law  recognizes  through 
very  specific  requirements,  but  a  wage-earning  and  employ- 
ing public,  grown  accustomed  to  offer  affidavits  for  proof, 
took  very  slowly  and  not  always  kindly  to  the  ruling  that 
affidavits  are  at  best  but  evidences  of  good  faith,  and  are 
not  to  be  accepted  as  adequate  proof  of  age.  The  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  important  work  which  this  Bureau  did  during 
the  first  months  of  the  administration  of  the  law  consisted 
in  securing  competent  proof  of  age,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  presented  by  foreigu-born  applicants  for  permits,  by 
the  system  of  clKirp:iiig  fees  for  transcripts  of  City  Hall 
records  which  existed  until  the  spring  of  1913 ;  by  the  passive 
attitude  of  the  public,  the  puzzled  reluctance  of  parents, 
the  imi)alient  opposition  of  employers,  and  by  the  active 
and  insidious  political  influence  which  manifested  itself  at 
every  turn. 

The  only  way  to  insure  to  the  child  the  law's  full  mead 
of  schooling  and  freedom  from  economic  pressure  until  the 
legal  age  is  by  exacting  adequate  proof  that  the  child  is 
actually  as  old  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  This  statement  is 
not  based  upon  theoretical  deductions  or  cynical  abstrac- 
tions concerning  human  nature,  but  upon  actual  and  de- 
pressingly  frequent  instances  of  misrepresented  ages. 
Naturally  the  temptation  to  misrepresent  the  age  of  a  child 
is  strong  when  the  parent  is  hostile  to  the  law  and  believes 
there  are  no  records  whereby  to  check  his^  sworn  statements. 
How  strong  this  temptation  is  can  be  surmised  from  the  nu- 
merous attempts  of  parents  to  falsify  the  records  themselves. 
A  few  of  these  exhibits  have  been  taken  at  random  and 
for  obvious  reasons  the  names  have  been  effaced  from  the  re- 
productions, but  they  will  serve  to  make  clear  to  the  reader 
the  actuality  of  this  sort  of  effort  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
law  and  the  need  of  exacting  adequate  proofs  of  ages  if  the 
State's  children  are  to  receive  the  protection  intended  by  the 
law. 

The  "exhibits''  are  submitted  in  pairs,  one  showing  the 
altered  birth  record  and  the  other  the  coiTect  record  secured 
by  the  Bureau  direct  from  the  church  registry,  attending 
physician  or  health  department.  Plate  I-a,  for  example,  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  baptismal  certificate  whereon 
the  date  of  birth  has  been  rendered  more  or  less  obscure  by 
the  attempt  at  alteration.  The  parent  presented  the  certifi- 
cate, explaining  that  the  year  of  birth  was  "1903,"  and  the 
date  on  the  certificate,  though  obscure,  appears  so  to  be.  An 
appeal  to  the  priest,  however,  brought  a  copy  of  the  baptismal 
record,  which  is  reproduced  in  Plate  I-b,  and  which  shows  the 
year  of  birth  to  be  1905. 


'For  Instances  of  false  swearing  see  reports   by   Aim^e  Guggenheimer  and 
Marie  L.  Rose. 
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tfc  "^IW.  STANISI.AW  A   K., 

u     •■      Urtlnr,.     M.I 


......    //^ 


Plate  I-a.— Showing  alterations  of  date  of  birth   on  original   baptismal   cer- 
tificate. 


Plates  Il-a  and  lib  show  another  altered  and  another  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  bai^tismal  registry.  The  certificate  brought  by 
parents  showed  so  plainly  the  effects  of  altered  dates  that  the 
issuing  official  appealed  directly  to  the  priest  in  charge  of  the 
church,  getting  the  reply  reproduced  in  Plate  Il-b,  and  show- 
ing the  girl  to  be  a  year  younger  than  represented  by  the 
parent. 

Plates  Ill-a  and  Ill-b  show  an  attempt  at  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  child's  age  through  the  alteration  of  the  date  of 
birth  given  (Plate  Ill-a  )  by  the  attending  physician.  A  let- 
ter sent  direct  from  the  office  to  the  physician  brought  the 
reply  reproduced  in  Plate  Ill-b.  The  girl  was  born  in  No- 
vember, 1903,  though  the  parent  had  atteni])tcd  to  pass  her 
off  as  one  year  older. 

Of  simikir  character  are  the  otlier  four  exhibits,  selected  at 
random,  though  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  crudeness  of  the 
attempts  to  falsify  the  records. 

That  the  battle  is  still  on  and  unabated  is  shown  by  the 
rise  and  fall  and  second  rise  in  the  per  cent,  of  children  whose 
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Plate  I-b.— Showing  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record,   with  correct  date  of 
birth. 


ages  were  established  by  documentarv  evidence  during  the 
three  years  ending  December  31,  1915.  Here  again  the  influx 
of  the'  10  and  ll-vear-old  newsboys  in  1914,  so  many  of  them 
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Plate    ll-a.— .Showing    date    of    birth    on    priest's    certification    of    baptismal 
record  as  altered  by  parent. 


colored  or  foreign,  has  told  upon  the  figures  showing  proofs 
of  age. 

This  struggle  of  the  last  three  years — and  an  indication  of 
the  work  ahead — is  best  shown  by  the  following  summary, 
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Plate  lib— Showing  priest's  reply  to  Bureau's  inquiry  concerning  the  cor- 
rect date  of  the  girl  named  in  the  certificate  exhibited  as  Plate  Il-a. 


reviewing  the  last  three  years'  work  to  keep  children  out  of 
industry  until  they  are  actually  of  legal  age. 

PER   CENT.   OF  APPLICANTS   FOR   FIRST   PERMITS  WHO   PRE- 
SENTED DOCUMENTARY   PROOFS  OF  AGE   IN  1913, 
1914  AND  1915. 
Year  Per  cents. 

1913 90.7 

1914 83.0 

1915 85.6 

The  Three  Years  of  Work  on  School  Requirements. 

The  ])hase  of  the  law  which  requires  that  before  even  a 
14-year-old  child  can  secure  a  general  employment  certificate, 
that  is.  a  certificate  which  will  permit  him  to  work  during 
school  hours,  he  must  have  finished  the  fifth  grade  in  the  ])ub- 
lic  schools  or  its  equivalent  in  other  schools;  "and  must  be 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up 
to  and  including  fractions,"  threw  upon  the  permit-issuing 
officials  responsibilities  of  a  quasi-judicial  nature.  Such  offi- 
cials must  submit  reasonable  tests  and  judge  of  the  appli- 
cant's qualifications  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tests  are 
met.    As  the  educational  standard  raised  by  the  present  law 
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']  •: 


Plate   Ill-a.— Showing   year   of   birth    as   given   by    the   attending   physician 
apparently  changed  before  the  letter  was  submitted  to  Bureau  as  proof  of  age. 


is  markedly  above  the  standard  of  the  old  law,  the  necessity 
of  reconciling  thereto  the  parents,  children,  employers  and 
ubiquitous  political  exemption  seekers  exacted  an  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  an  exercise  of  finnness  equal  to  that  ex- 
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Plate  Ill-b.— Showing  physician's  reply  to  Bureau's  inquiry   concerning  cor- 
rect date  of  Rachael's  birth. 

pended  in  securing  adequate  proofs  of  age.  The  result  of  the 
Bureau's  rigid  insistence  that  Maryland's  children  should 
have  the  degree  of  schooling  to  -u'hich  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  la'v\-  entitle  them  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1913 
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I      was  baptized  in  this  Church  ,    /  y  /^ 

I     hy    the  Rev.  ....i../ 
Sponsors 


Plate   IV-a.— Showing   year   of   birth   plainly   altered.     Baptismal    certificate 
submitted  to  Bureau  as  proof  of  age. 


only  72  per  cent.^  of  the  children  securing  general  permits 
had  completed  the  fifth  grade,  89.5  per  cent,  had  passed  this 
grade  in  1914,  and  92.8  per  cent,  in  1915. 

Although  the  law  does  not  require  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade  before  a  vacation  or  other  out-of-school  permit  can  be 
issued,  the  influence  of  the  higher  educational  standard  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  whereas  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  the 
children  holding  such  permits  in  1913  had  completed  the  fifth 
grade,  nearly  55  per  cent.-  had  reached  this  standard  in  1914, 
and  almost  the  same  per  cent,  had  passed  the  fifth  grade  in 
1915. 

The  fact  that  over  half  of  the  boys  holding  street  trade  per- 
mits in  1913  had  completed  the  fifth  grade,  while  only  35  per 
cent,  reached  this  standard  in  the  following  year,  is  due  to  the 
exem])tion  of  the  10  and  11-year-old  boy  from  the  protection 


'Table  5.  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  1914,  p.  15.  Compare  with  Table  3  Id 
Twenty-second  Annual   Report,  1913,  p.  19. 

=Tnble  5,  Twonty-third  Annual  Report,  1914,  p.  15.  Compare  with  figures  in 
table  on  p.  63,  Tw"enty-second  Annual  Report,  1913. 
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Plate  IV-b.— Showing  date  of  birth  on  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct 
to  Bureau  by  pastor  of  the  church. 


of  the  law,  this  exemption  having  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  newspapers  in  1914,  The  admission  of  these  infant 
street  traders  who,  of  course,  are  not  as  far  advanced  in 
school  as  the  12  and  13-year-old  boys,  has  so  swelled  the  num- 
ber reported  below  the  fifth  grade  as  to  obscure  the  real  im- 
provement in  the  degree  of  education  attained  by  all  street 
traders  subject  to  permit  control.  To  make  clear  to  the 
reader  the  material  progress  which  has  resulted  from  the 
higher  educational  standards  of  the  present  Child  Labor  Law 
the  proportion  of  children  holding  permits  in  1913,  1914  and 
1915  who  had  completed  the  fifth  grade  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  next  page. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY  CHILDREN  SECURING  SPECI- 
FIED VARIETY  OF  PERMITS  WHO  HAD  COMPLETED  THE 
FIFTH  OR  HIGHER  GRADES  IN  1913,  1914  AND  1915. 


♦Per  Cent.  Completing  5th  Grade  and  Securing: 


1 

General 

Street 

Y'ear 

(Original) 

Vacation 

Trade 

Stage 

Permits 

Permits 

Permits 

Permits 

1913 

72.0 

36.7 

50.5 

12.9 

1914 

89.5 

54.6 

t35.0 

24.3 

1915 

92.8 

52.1 

39.4 

42.6 

•Per  cents  are  based  on  total  number  of  children  securing  each  variety  of 
permit. 

tin  1914  the  age  limit  for  newsboys  was  lowered  from  12  years  to  10  years  In 
the  interest  of  the  newspapers.  Tlie  influx  of  these  younger  children  accounts 
for  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  street-trade  children  who  had 
passed  the  fifth  grade. 


I'l.tu-   \ -a.— .Sliwwiiii;   iJaiiily  ullrrua  dale  i.u  uriyiual  baptismal  cerlilitatL'. 
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Plate  V-b.--Showiug  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct  to  Bureau 
by  priest. 
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Plate  Vl-a.— Sliowiu^    plainly   altered   year  of   birtb   on   original   baptismal 
certificate. 


FORCES  PROPELLING  CHILDREN  INTO  INDUSTRY. 

Finally,  why  do  children  go  to  work?  Is  it  because  the 
fathers,  chief  breadwinners,  are  dead,  have  deserted,  or  be- 
cause they  cannot  command  supporting  wages?  Are  the 
parents  just  greedy  or  blind  to  the  rights  of  the  children? 
Are  any  number  of  the  more  than  fifteen  thousand  children 
who  held  permits  in  1915  working  for  wages  because  they  are 
tired  of  school,  can't -learn,  or  merely  because  they  Avant  to 
go  to  work  ? 

Assuming  that  the  act  creating  a  '^Bureau  of  Information 
and  Statistics"  expressed  Maryland's  wish  for  pertinent  and 
illuminating  facts  concerning  matters  ujion  which  the  State 
is  recurrently  called  upon  to  legislate,  the  Ilureau  officials 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  furnish  answers  to  these  important 
questions.  As  all  children  in  industry  previous  to  December 
1,  1912,  had  to  secure  permits  under  the  new  law,  it  was  pos- 
sible during  19K3  to  include  all  the  families  of  wage-earning 
children   in  the  canvass  for  answers  to  the  queries.     This 
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Plate  Vl-b.— Showing  correct  copy  of  baptismal  record  sent  direct  to  Bureau. 


*For  gross  misrepresentation  of  age  under  oath  see  report  by  Marie  L.  Rose, 
pp.  149-179. 
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Plate  Vll-a.— Showing  year  of  birth  rather  skilfully  altered  on  baptismal  cer- 
tificate presented  as  proof  of  age. 
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Plate  Vll-b— Showing  letter  from  the  State  Health  Department  giving  cor- 
rect date  of  birth. 
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opportunity,  of  course,  did  not  present  itself  again,  as  only 
the  children  getting  new  permits  came  into  the  Bureau  in 
subsequent  years. 

The  results  of  the  painstaking  inquiry  prosecuted  during 
lOlo  were  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  that  year.  In 
l»ricf  they  showed  that : 

1.  Approximately  ^seventj'  per  cent,  of  the  children  went 
to  work  because  their  wages  were  needed  for  self  or  family 
support. 

2.  One-fifth  of  the  children  who  had  left  school  altogether 
to  go  to  work  were  sons  and  daughters  of  widowed,  sei)a- 
rated,  divorced  or  deserted  mothers.  This  information  gath- 
ers new  importance  in  view  of  the  public's  interest  in  moth- 
er's pension  legislation. 

3.  The  earnings  of  the  fathers  living  with  their  families 
fell  30%  below  the  weekly  family  expenses. 

4.  The  prospective  earnings  of  the  children  applying  for 
permits  would  have  increased  the  family  budget  as  reported 
by  less  than  =25%.  This  fact  has  a  double  bearing.  First,  it 
reveals  the  degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  claim  that  "most 
of  the  children  who  go  to  work  are  the  sole  or  chief  family 
support.-'  Second,  it  puts  squarely  up  to  the  State  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  permitting  a  part  or  whole  of  the  deficit  to  be 
made  up  at  the  cost  of  the  health,  schooling  and  normal 
development  of  the  Commonwealth's  future  citizens. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  information  con- 
cerning conditions  under  which  children  went  to  work  during 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1915.  The  figures  have  a  cumu- 
lative effect  when  compared  with  the  showing  made  by  the 
1913  survey.  Together  they  reveal  in  no  uncertain  way  what 
Influences  are  drawing  Maryland's  children  from  the  normal 
environment  of  the  child  into  the  workaday  grind  of  indus- 
try. They  are  searchlights  on  the  dark  places  into  which  the 
Legislature  is  asked  to  go  with  remedial  legislation,  and  they 


'Incidentally,  it  is  of  interest  that  the  proportion  of  newsboys'  families  who 
sent  their  boys  on  the  street  to  sell  papers  because  of  economic  pressure  was 
practically  the  same.  See  table  on  page  15,  Twenty-second  Annual  Report. 
Ueference  to  Lettie  .Johnston's  report,  pp.  101-129  in  this  volume,  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  newsboys  went  to  work  during 
1915  for  economic  reasons. 

The  newsboys'  earnings,  made  chiefly  outside  of  school  hours,  Increased  the 
family  budget  as  reported  by  less  than  9  per  cent. 
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reveal  the  area  to  whicli  the  jtroposed  remedies  would  api)ly, 
and  their  ])robable  etfects. 

The  consj)i<uoiis,  though  not  unexj)eeted,  fact  developed 
by  the  survey  <»f  1!)1.'>.  as  well  as  by  the  later  inquiries,  is  that 
uearly  three-fourths  of  the  children  were  in  industry  because 
of  economic  pressure.  Naturally  this  ])roporlion  rises  and 
falls  with  the  undulations  of  general  i)rosperity.  Further- 
more, the  influence  of  business  conditions  tells  upon  the 
actual  number  of  children  in  industry.  The  depression  of 
1914  is  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  number  of  childien 
who  were  licensed  to  work  during  that  year,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  page  18. 

The  children,  whose  little  earnings  were  not  needed,  but 
who  preferred  to  work  rather  than  go  to  school,  and  whose 
preferences  were  so  strong  or  whose  parents  were  so  weak 
that  childish  counsels  prevailed — these  children,  grown  to 
manhood  and  womanhood,  will  repay  in  impoverished  citi- 
zenship for  the  sort  of  care  they  have  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  State.  They  constitute  a  large  enough  number  to 
warrant  a  sharp  question :  To  what  extent  is  the  State  con- 
tributing to  the  needless  educational  delincjuency  of  these 
f'hildren  through  defective  school  facilities  or  faulty  educa- 
tional systems  ? 

To  conclude :  This  Bureau  has  done  its  work  for  the  last 
four  years  with  conscious  and  constant  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  wage-earning  children 
in  industry,  unlike  the  growing  army  of  wage-earning  women, 
does  not  reflect  a  normal  industrial  evolution ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  presence  of  these  children  is  a  marked  symptom 
of  a  social  defect — a  hunch  on  the  back  of  society — which 
calls  for  encasing,  bracing,  corrective  pressure  until  the  heal- 
ing, strengthening  and  stimulating  influence  of  an  awakened 
and  chastened  social  sympathy  shall  have  effaced  the 
deformity. 


THE  BUREAU'S  STEWARDSHIP  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1914 

The  preceding  sections  of  tliis  report  have  dealt  with  all 
the  children  in  Maryland  industries,  whether  on  permits  of 
1915  or  of  previous  j'ears,  and  witli  the  principle  underlying 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  during  the  last  four-year  adminis- 
trative i^eriod.    The  succeeding  chapters  are  concerned  with 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LICENSED  DURING  1915  IN  THE  COUN- 
TIES AND  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Exclusive  of  53  Stage  Children.) 


County. 

Genl 

Vac. 

Street 
trades. 

Total 

Alleganv 

112 

(a) 

(b)14 

i 

16 

29 
18 

"4 
19 

16 

53 

9 

2 

3,252 

135 

(a) 

(b)    4 

511 

130 

3 

430 
138 

i73 
26 
63 

'28 
37 

251 

296 
26 

338 

84 

1,588 

98 

345 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

18 

Calvert 

Caroline 

512 

Carroll 

130 

Cecil 

19 

Charles 

Dorchester  

459 

Frederick 

156 

Garrett                         

Harford        

177 

Howard 

45 

Kent                      

63 

Montgomery 

Prince  George 

Queen  Anne       

28 

St.  Marv's 

37 

Somerset         

267 

Talbot       

296 

Washington           

79 

Wicomico      

347 

■Worcester              

86 

Baltimore  City 

2,248 

7,088 

Grand  total  

3,545 

4,261 

2,346 

10,152 

(a)  29  general  permits  and  47  vacation  permits  were  issued  from  the 
office  in  Baltimore  city  to  children  for  work  in  Anne  Arundel  county. 
Numbers  included  in  totals  for  Baltimore  city. 

(b)  In  addition,  327  general  permits  and  150  vacation  permits  were 
issued  from  the  office  in  Baltimore  city  to  children  for  work  in  Baltimore 
county.    Numbers  are  included  in  totals  for  Baltimore  city. 
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the  work  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1915,  and  furnish 
the  basis  of  this,  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maryland  Bureau  of  Information  and  Statistics. 

The  demands  of  the  work  involved  in  issuing  permits  dic- 
tate a  division  of  labor  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  kinds  of  permits  in  the  city.  The  work 
of  inspection  in  Baltimore  is  a  field  by  itself.  In  tlie  coun- 
ties the  sharp  limitation  of  the  Bureau's  resources  makes  it 
necessary  to  combine  the  work  of  issuing  permits  and  in- 
spection, the  two  representatives  of  the  Bureau  covering  the 
entire  field  outside  of  Baltimore. 

In  the  chapters  which  follow  each  officer  discusses  chiefly 
the  children  coming  under  his  or  her  jurisdiction  during  the 
year  1915.  They  furnish  sharp  and  impressive  pictures  of 
the  children  on  their  way  to  work.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  keep  clearly  in  mind  how  important  each  group  is,  the 
accompanying  tables  are  presented,  showing  just  how  many 
permits  of  all  kindswere  issued  to  children  tn  the  entire  State 
duiing  1915;  how  many  were  white;  how  many  were  black; 
how  many  boys  and  how  many  girls,  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls,  white  and  black,  were  in  school  when  the  permits  were 
issued. 

GRADE   COMPLETED   BY   MARYLAND   CHILDREN  WTIO   RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL    (GENERAL  AND  VACATION)    PERMITS  AND  OTHER 

EMPLOYMENT   CERTIFICATES  DURING  1915    (EXCLUSIVE 

OF  53  CHILDREN  APPEARING  ON  THE  STAGE. 


General. 

Vacation.             1 

street  Trades. 

Grade. 

£ 

a 

»3 

S3 

4) 

o 

a 

a 

^t: 

a 

S 

fcE? 

^^ 

_. 

a 

01 

X! 

^ 

rt 

"5 

e3 
O 

'rt 

to  * 

5o 

2 
© 

"3 

a 

s 

a 

o 

ca 

cs 

O 

Eh 

CO 

ts 

o 

H 

M 

o 

H 

1st 

2 

1 

3 

25 

2 

27 

69 

6 

75 

2nd 

5 

2 

7 

61 

9 

70 

241 

11 

252 

3rd 

27 

9 

36 

249 

24 

273 

482 

14 

496 

4th 

201 

11 

4 

216 

427 

61 

488 

574 

27 

601 

5th 

1,025 

64 

49 

1,138 

308 

69 

377 

451 

23 

474 

6th 

972 

43 

23 

1,038 

246 

55 

301 

239 

11 

250 

7th 

557 

32 

20 

609 

138 

44 

182 

120 

5 

125 

8th 

375 

12 

10 

397 

67 

15 

82 

24 

1 

25 

Higher  than  8  th. 

82 

4 

86 

53 

15 

68 

39 

39 

Ungraded 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Unknown 

6 

9 

15 

1       12 

5 

2.374 

2.391 

7 

7 

Grand  total. . 

3.252 

183 

lie 

3,545 

1  1,588 

299 

2.374 

4,261 

1  2.24»|     98 

2,346 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  BAL- 
TIMORE TO   THE  WORLD'S  WORK  OF  1915 

almee  guggenheimer^ 
Officer  Issuing  Permits. 

With  no  chang:e  iii  the  law  controlling  working  children, 
there  can  be  little  varietj'  from  year  to  year  in  the  story  of 
the  State  permitting  her  children  to  enter  the  industrial 
world.  However,  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Child 
Labor  Movement  in  Maryland,  certain  facts  present  them- 
selves as  demanding  notice  by  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
report  brings  to  an  end  a  period  of  administration  of  a  new 
Child  Labor  Law,  during  two  years  of  which,  conditions  can 
be  considered  as  being  normal.  The  experience  of  these  two 
years  in  this  important  department  of  the  Bureau  are  there- 
fore of  value  as  a  foundation  for  its  future  development.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  following  discussion  and  tables  refer 
altogether  to  the  Baltimore  office  of  the  Bureau. 

The  table  on  page  43,  summarizing  the  city  applications, 
shows  that  there  were  considered  by  the  Bureau  during  the 
year  1915,  15,907  applications  for  permits  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Some  of  the  figures — those  representing  merely  applica- 
tions and  not  permits  issued— are  not  the  result  of  carefully 
kept  statistics.  They  were,  however,  compiled  from  material 
on  file  in  the  Bureau,  and  are  the  result  of  very  conservative 
estimates.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  had  exact  statistics 
of  all  applications  been  kept,  the  tigures  would  have  soared 
well  over  10,000.  Sixteen  thousand  applications  within 
the  course  of  a  year  gives  an  average  of  52  for  eveiy  working 
day.  Through  the  combined  results  of  seasonal  occupations 
and  of  regular  periods  for  i)romoting  children  from  one 
school  grade  to  another,  there  is  naturally  a  great  irregu- 
larity^ in  the  frequency  of  applications  throughout  the  year. 
This  fact  will  be  considered  with  greater  defiuiteiiess  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point  that,  with  the  inadequate  staff 
at  the  service  of  the  children,  one  member  is  known  to  have 
interviewed  as  many  as  160  during  the  permit  issuing  hours, 
which  were  necessarily  lengthened  during  the  rush  season. 
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This  occasion  was  merely  typical,  and  applicants  were  fed 
through  at  a  rate  allowing  only  a  little  more  than  lialf  a 
minute  to  each,  continuously  without  pause  for  a  period  of 
six  hours.  Such  procedure  is  not  only  cruel  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  official,  but  short-sighted  from  that  of  the 
child.  In  order  to  complete  the  picture,  it  is  ])erlmps  worth 
while  also  to  consider  the  situation  briefly  from  another 
point  of  view'.  Each  child  to  whom  a  permit  is  granted  must 
pass  through  the  hands  of  at  least  four  persons.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  applicant  there  is  a  preliminary  interview, 
during  which,  if  he  is  already  known  at  the  Bureau,  his 
record  is  taken  from  the  file  to  be  added  to.  The  second  in- 
terview is  the  crucial  one,  challenging  as  it  does  the  right 
of  the  applicant  to  become  a  Avage-earner,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  age,  education  and  legality  of  occupation  to  be  en- 
tered. Having  successfully  met  this  challenge,  the  child 
next  undergoes  a  physical  examination,  and  finally  passes  to 
the  typist,  who  writes  and  hands  him  his  permit. 

For  all  but  the  small  proportion  of  children  deprived  of 
their  permits  on  account  of  physical  condition,  there  is  only 
one  stage  during  his  visit  to  the  Bureau  which  the  child  and 
his  parent  regard  with  any  degree  of  seriousness.  Is  he  old 
enough  to  go  to  work?  Has  he  sufficient  education?  Does 
the  law  allow  him  to  undertake  the  occupation  for  which  he 
has  engaged  himself?  If  he  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative  and  has  documents  to  prove  his  case,  he  pre- 
sents no  problem.  The  frequency,  however,  of  the  applica- 
tions without  such  documentary  proof  is  amazing,  in  view  of 
the  three  years  of  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  the 
filing  of  instructions  and  blanks  with  school  principals,  at- 
tendance officers,  and  many  other  persons,  and  furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  the  working  class 
families  live  in  definite  groups  and  have  constant  opportu- 
nity for  exchanging  experiences.  An  application  without 
the  necessary  papers  by  a  child  who  can  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  makes  necessary  a  second  visit  to 
the  Bureau.  In  these  cases  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  require  lengthy  explanations  of  the  reasons  under- 
lying the  wise  provisions  of  the  law  in  order  to  silence  bitter 
denunciations  hurled  at  "mere  red  tape.-'  Naturally  the 
refusing  of  a  permit  requires  even  more  sj'mpathetic  hand 
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End  of  line  oi;  applicants,  which  during  the  summer  vacation  frequently  keeps 
the  corridor  crowded  for  five  hours  or  more. 
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linj:;  by  the  issiiin<>;  oIlHeei'  in  order  to  convince  the  child  as 
well  as  his  parent  that  the  State  is  dealing  both  kindly  and 
wisely  with  him  in  forcing  him  to  better  preparation  for  his 
fnture  burdens  before  allowing  him  to  undertake  them.  And 
beyond  the  child  and  the  parent,  there  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  public,  whose  intelligent  sympathy  for 
progress  in  the  Child  Labor  Movement  can  be  either  crushed 
or  developed  bj-  tlie  administration  of  the  law  in  force.  One 
further  difficulty  suggests  itself  at  this  point.  Tables  pub- 
lished later-  show  that  907  children  securing  permits  and 
1()9  refused  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
majority  came  from  countries  where  languages  other  than 
English  are  spoken.  Another  table^  shows  that  nearly  half 
of  the  children  were  of  foreign  parentage.  These  figures 
represent  a  group  of  children  whose  parents  in  large  propor- 
tion spoke  no  English.  Interviews  with  them,  therefore, 
were  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  foreign  language  or  through 
the  unsatisfactory  medium  of  an  interpreter,  often  the  child 
himself. 

Deserving  of  serious  consideration  are  the  mere  physical 
disadvantages  under  which  this  branch  of  the  work  is  con- 
ducted. They  fall  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  first  being  at 
present  beyond  control,  and  the  second  presenting  a  problem 
easily  overcome.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
irregularit}^  in  the  applications  for  permits  considered 
month  by  month.  Beginning  witli  January,  the  large  num- 
ber of  street  traders  licensed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  is  a  result  of  the  provision  of  the  law  requiring  them  to 
be  relicensed  annually.  A  study  of  the  street  traders  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  report.  For  the  wage-earning 
children  the  arrangement  of  the  school  year  would  suggest 
four  definite  periods  at  which  they  would  feel  impelled  to 
present  themselves  for  permits.  There  are  two  school  terms, 
the  first  ending  in  February  and  the  second  in  June,  at  the 
end  of  each  of  which  the  children  are  promoted  from  one 
grade  to  another.    There  is  the  school  vacation,  which,  for 


''See  tables  on  pages  46  and  74. 
^See  table  on  page  47. 
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the  child  who  both  works  and  goes  to  school,  is  a  most  uufor- 
tunate  occuneuce.  Finally,  there  is  the  opening  of  the 
school  term  in  September,  suggesting  the  securing  of  permits 
to  children  who  have  become  14  during  the  summer,  and  to 
others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  decide  to  work  rather 
than  to  return  to  school.  With  the  exception  of  the  year 
1913,  when  conditions  w^ere  not  normal,  the  figures  for  Feb- 
ruary do  not  reflect  the  end  of  a  school  term.  In  the  year 
1915  the  largest  number  of  original  general  permits  were 
issued  during  the  month  of  September.  Judged,  however, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  the 
important  fact  stands  out  that  more  than  half  of  the  permits 
issued  during  the  year  were  issued  during  tlie  four  summer 
months.  These  overwhelming  numbers  result  from  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  school  vacation  and  the  can- 
ning season.  Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four 
permits  were  issued  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August 
and  September,  as  against  4787  during  the  other  eight 
months.    Taking  into  consideration  the  depressing  effect  of 

BIRTHPLACE    OF    CHILDREN    GRANTED    ORIGINAL    GENERAL 

AND  VACATION  PERMITS  AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED 

STREET   TRADES   AND  STAGE    PERMITS   BY   THE 

BALTIMORE   OFFICE   OF   THE   BUREAU 

IN  1915. 


Birthplace. 

General 

Va- 
cation. 

News- 
boys. 

Other 
street 
trades. 

Stage. 

Total. 

Baltimore 

2,469 

339 

201 
243 

1,091 

168 

112 
217 

1,487 

126 

155 
435 

32 

1 

2 
10 

23 
3 

25 

2 

5,102 

Maryland,  exclusive  of  Bal- 
timore  

637 

United  States,  exclusive  of 
Maryland 

495 

Outside  of  United  States. 

907 

Total 

3,252 

1,588 

2,203 

45 

53 

7,141 
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tho  heat  of  a  lialtimorc  summer  on  child  labor  officials  as 
well  as  on  working  children,  the  strain  of  a  work  which 
makes  much  needed  vacations  a  practical  imi)ossil)iIity  is 
easily  conceivable.  This  situation  is  beyond  control,  and 
makes  close  connection  with  the  second  disadvantage,  al- 
ready referred  to.  Much  discussion  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  concerning  the  necessity  of  housing  the  State 
offices  in  a  publicly  owned  building.  The  need  for  quarters 
in  which  the  business  of  the  State  can  be  conducted  with 
dignity  is  felt  very  keenly  by  the  Bureau.  Its  floor  space  is 
so  inadequate  that  during  the  busy  season  the  public  cor- 
ridor of  an  office  building  must  be  used  as  waiting-room  by 
the  applicants,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  other  tenants. 

NATIONALITY    OF    CHILDREN   GRANTED   ORIGINAL   GENERAL 

AND  VACATION  PERMITS  AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED 

STREET  TRADES  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


General. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

Street 
trades. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

American,  white 

2,011 

405 

363 

122 

69 

40 

74 

60 

33 

28 

17 

30 

695 

141 

111 

366 

35 

46 

82 

34 

33 

8 

17 

20 

889 

656 

101 

39 

284 

115 

41 

31 

42 

9 

6 

35 

3,595 

1,202* 

575 

527 

388 

201 

197 

125 

108 

45 

40 

85 

50.72 

Hebrew 

16  96 

German 

8  11 

Polish 

7.44 

American,  colored 

5  47 

I  talian 

2.84 

Bohemian 

2  78 

Irish 

1  76 

Lithuanian 

1  52 

English 

.64 

Hungarian 

.56 

All  others 

1120 

Grand  total 

3,252 

1,588 

2,248 

7,088 

100.00 

♦This  number  includes  1140  Russian,  18  Austrian,  16  German,  12  Polish, 
5  English,  5  Roumanian,  5  Hungarian  and  1  French  Hebrew. 

fThis  number  includes  27  Austrian,  10  Scotch,  8  French,  5  Greek,  4 
Swedish,  4  Norwegian,  3  Welch,  1  Spanish,  2  Sicilian,  1  Syrian,  1  Dutch,  1 
Danish,  1  Roumanian,  1  Siberian,  1  Swiss  and  1  Lettish. 
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Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  arisino;  naturally  in 
a  crowd,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Police  Depart- 
ment for  an  officer  to  be  on  guard  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  Physical  collapses  on  the  part  of  applicants 
occur  from  time  to  time,  and  are  surprising  only  on  account 
of  their  lack  of  frequency.  Impatience  with  the  slowness 
with  which  the  line  approaches  the  office  door  sometimes  dis- 
courages waiting,  and  violations  of  the  law  are  known  to 
have  occurred  as  the  result  of  difficulty  in  securing  permits. 
Once  inside  the  overcrowded  rooms  of  the  Bureau,  condi- 
tions are  only  slightly  better.  "Standing  room  only"  is  fre- 
quently the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  much-needed  quiet  corner 
for  confidential  interviews  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Under  such  conditions  a  foreign-born  girl  applied  for  a  per- 
mit and  was  unable  to  write  a  simple  English  sentence  dic- 
tated to  her.  Her  apparent  lack  of  ability  was  so  puzzling 
that  slie  was  sent  to  an  alienist  for  a  test  of  her  mentality. 
Owing  to  her  lack  of  familiarity  with  American  conditions 
he  found  it  difficult  to  diagnose  the  case  and  sent  the  child 
back  to  the  Bureau.  On  the  second  visit  it  was  possible  to 
find  a  place  for  her  undisturbed  by  the  other  applicants,  and 
she  passed  the  test  with  the  greatest  ease. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  an  efl'ort  has 
been  made  to  show  the  importance  of  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  each  applicant  both  for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
child  and  of  the  Avhole  body  of  working  children  of  the  pres- 
ent as  well  as  of  future  generations.  Each  is  deserving  of 
such  attention  as  his  case  would  demand  were  he  the  only 
one,  and  endless  patience  is  required  for  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  instructions  and  explanation  of  facts  which  seem 
perfectly  evident  in  themselves.  With  the  lack  of  space  and 
adequate  assistance,  resulting  in  a  constant  necessity  for 
economizing  time,  it  is  liumanly  impossible  to  give  to  the 
cliildren  an  insiglit  into  the  significance  of  an  experience  rep- 
resenting for  many  their  first  contact  with  the  power  of  the 
State. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  in  the  Summary  and  In- 
troduction to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  eliciting  the 
sympathy  of  the  public  in  the  just  administration  of  a  Child 
Labor  Law.    It  is  surprising  that  the  mere  operation  of  that 
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part  of  tlio  adiniiiistnitioii  wliich  lakes  jdaco  within  tlie  oftice 
is  practically  unknown  outside  the  walls  of  the  Bureau.  The 
small  number  of  visitors  find  nuicli  of  dramatic  interest  to 
hold  their  attention.  In  fact,  jud«;inji  from  their  comments, 
fioin  this  point  of  view  the  Bureau  presents  itself  as  a  wor- 
thy rival  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  so  dear  to  the  public  heart. 
And  yet  the  cause  for  which  it  stands  is  so  lacking  in  popu- 
larity, that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  aspect  of  its 
work.  Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  Summary  and 
Introduction  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  un- 
doubted proof  of  age,  and  illustrations  of  falsified  documents 
have  been  published.  Most  of  these  are  pathetic  in  the 
crudity. of  the  attemi)t  to  deceive.  Aside  from  this  fact, 
startling  as  they  are,  the  shock  is  even  greater  when  a  false 
age  is  established  by  authorities  to  whom  the  Bureau  is 
accustomed  to  look  for  convincing  proof.  Two  cases  will  be 
cited  as  illustrating  this  point.  A  boy  known  to  be  under 
16  was  found  working  in  a  can  shop  without  a  permit.  The 
employer  had  on  file  a  statement  written  by  a  minister  show- 
ing him  to  be  over  1()  years  of  age.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  mistake,  the  minister  took  the 
trouble  to  come  in  person  to  the  Bureau  to  defend  his  action. 
In  the  other  case  a  girl  known  to  the  Bureau  as  under  16 
engaged  in  work,  claiming  to  be  above  the  age  limit.  The 
date  of  her  birth  had  been  established  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  has  attended  at  the  birth  of  many  children 
applying  for  permits.  AVhen  the  violation  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  employer  and  the  girl  questioned,  she  pro- 
duced a  birth  certificate  signed  by  the  same  physician,  show- 
ing her  to  be  16  years  of  age.  The  matter  was  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  he  acknowledged  writing  the  second  certifi- 
cate without  consulting  his  records,  merely  on  the  request  of 
the  applicant.  In  the  case  of  both  doctor  and  minister,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to  convince  them  of  the  impor- 
tance of  their  actions. 

EtTorts  to  draw  children  into  industry  below  the  legal  age 
are  very  few,  compared  with  those  directed  against  the  edu- 
cational requirements  of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  The  resist- 
ance of  parents  in  need  of  the  child's  prospective  earnings  to 
complete  an  inadequate  family  income  is  natural  enough, 
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especially  when,  as  is  fieqiieutly  the  case,  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  only  half  a  grade.  It  is  likewise  not  suri)rising 
that  the  average  emj)loyer  having  adjusted  the  prospective 
erni)loye  into  his  scheme,  is  annoj'ed  when  deprived  of  the 
services  of  an  inexpensive  laborer.  Somewhat  different,  how- 
ever, is  the  im])ression  made  by  pressure  brought  by  school 
teachers,  school  attendance  officers  and  other  social  workers. 
The  Bureau  recognizes  mental  deficiency  as  reasonable 
grounds  for  excusing  a  child  from  complying  with  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  law.  It  is  often  difficult  even  for 
an  expert  to  distinguish  between  the  mental  defective  and 
the  child  whose  low  grade  is  due  merely  to  laziness,  truancy 
or  lack  of  interest  in  his  school  work.  With  the  latter  the 
Bureau  has  but  one  course  to  follow.  The  law  forbids  his 
being  allowed  to  go  to  work  before  he  has  completed  the  fiftb 
grade  and  can  pass  satisfactorily  certain  definite  tests.  This 
child  is  typical  of  a  group  of  normal  mentality,  who  are 
merely  sacrificed  to  the  pedagogical  crime  of  forcing  all  chil- 
dren to  comply  with  a  single  school  standard.  This,  however, 
is  a  problem  for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the  Bureau  to  solve. 
The  necessity  of  forcing  upon  parents  the  importance  of 
securing  even  a  mininuim  education  for  their  children  is  em- 
phasized by  the  applications  for  vacation  permits  by  a  grouj) 
of  children  who  were  totally  illiterate  and  in  some  cases  un- 
able to  speak  English.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
this  group  in  the  Summary  and  Introduction  and  the  pic- 
ture's of  three  such  children  published.  There  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  the  names  of  28  children  of  this  group.  Of  this 
number,  21  lived  in  Baltimore  City,  and  were  referred  to  the 
School  Attendance  Department  immediately  on  the  ojjening 
of  the  city  schools.  In  October  four  of  the  children  had  al- 
ready gone  South  again  and  three  more  had  left  the  city, 
probably  also  hitting  the  old  trail.  Only  five  of  them  were  re- 
turned to  school.  Seven  of  these  unfortunates  lived  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  a  section  of  the  State  not  inspired  with  the 
importance  of  educating  its  children.  It  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  find  any  official  or  other  person  who  might  help 
these  children  out  of  their  state  of  utter  darkness. 

In  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  there  are  evidences  that  some  slight  prog- 
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ress  may  havo  Ik'-cmi  made  in  efforts  to  impress  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  inadvisability  of  allowing  young  children  to  be- 
come wage-earners.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  children  securing  original  general  and  vacation  permits  in 
the  Baltimore  office  during  the  past  three  years : 


• 

General. 

Vacation. 

1913  ..      .      

6571 
3580 
3252 

2546 

1914 

1819 

1915 

1588 

The  decrease  during  the  year  1914  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  due  to  two  causes.  The  numbers  for  1913 
were  swelled  by  the  fact  of  children  changing  their  permits 
issued  under  the  old  law  for  those  under  the  new.  Otherwise, 
there  would  have  been  fewer  children  securing  original  per- 
mits during  1914.  In  addition,  however,  the  business  depres- 
sion showed  its  effect  on  the  working  children  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  During  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year 
1915  business  conditions  have  been  favorable.  Nevertheless, 
a  still  smaller  gi'oup  of  children  joined  tlie  workers.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  328  and  of  231,  respectively,  in  the  number 
of  children  securing  original  general  and  vacation  permits. 
This  decrease  cannot  be  due  to  accident.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  children  has  been  at 
least  in  part  responsible  for  this  encouraging  situation? 
Fig-ures  for  another  jeav  will  throw  further  light  on  the 
question. 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  table  and 
that  on  page  IS  in  the  Summary  and  Introduction  showing  a 
somewhat  different  result  in  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
the  three  years.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the 
figures  represent  the  working  children  of  the  State  and  in  the 
other  the  children  only  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  adjacent 
countj'  districts.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  decrease,  but  it  is 
more  constant  in  the  table  representing  the  city  children. 
Once  more  this  seems  to  indicate  the  result  of  agitation 
which  is  naturally  more  actively  conducted  among  the  people 
of  Baltimore  City  than  in  other  parts  of  the  State.    The  Bu- 
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reau  keeps  no  formal  list  of  employers  who  from  time  to 
time  announce  themselves  as  giving  up  the  services  of  chil- 
dren under  IG  years  of  age.  But  such  employers  there  are, 
and  tliey  live,  and  their  number  grows,  slowly,  it  is  true,  but 
it  grows. 

Another  grouj)  of  figures,  small  in  themselves,  but  having 
real  significance,  shows  further  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
co-oiKM-ation  of  employers.  The  table  on  page  45,  showing 
applications  by  month,  has  one  column  devoted  to  statements 
of  age  given  to  children  applying  at  the  Bureau  after  their 
sixteenth  birthday.  In  the  aggregate  there  were  300  of  these 
children,  compared  with  237  in  the  year  1914.  The  increase 
is  small,  it  is  true,  but  significant,  especially  in  view  of  a 
study  of  the  figures  by  months.  The  increase  from  month  to 
month  is  fairlj'  steady,  and  the  figures  do  not  show  a  falling 
off  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  as  do  those  for 
the  children  under  IG.  Moreover,  they  would  be  much  larger 
if  count  had  been  taken  of  the  applications  by  children  al- 
ready registered  in  the  Bureau.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
report,  similar  figures  have  already  been  compiled  for  the 
first  two  months  of  1916,  and  show  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  such  applications  during  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  year  1915.  One  applicant  proved  her  age  to  be  23,  and 
many  are  17  and  IS.  These  applications  are  almost  without 
exception  made  upon  the  demand  of  employers,  and  are  in- 
dicative of  their  desire  not  to  violate  the  Child  Labor  Law. 

The  following  explanatory  paragraphs  refer  to  the  tables 
showing  various  groups  of  children  and  certain  information 
concerning  them : 

The  table  on  page  45  shows  the  aggregate  of  all  applica- 
tions for  permits  of  the  several  kinds.  The  important  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  this  table  have  already  been  stated. 
Certain  of  the  figures  are  merely  approximate.  The  fact  that 
they  are  not  exact  is  evident  in  the  five  columns  in  which  they 
are  not  distributed  hx  months.  As  has  already'  been  stated, 
however,  these  columns  represent  the  least  important  of  the 
figures.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  completeness,  the  totals  are 
given  by  montlis,  although  known  to  be  inexact.  At  least, 
they  tend  to  indicate  the  bulk  of  the  work  month  by  month 
and  the  seasons  at  which  the  various  classes  of  children  apply 
at  the  Bureau, 
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Tlio  tahlo  on  pa^e  40  shows  naturally  that  the  largest 
nnniher  ol'  chihlren  securing  permits  were  born  in  Baltimore 
City,  Of  the  remainder,  the  number  of  those  born  outside  of 
the  United  States  is  almost  as  large  as  of  those  born  in  other 
parts  of  this  country. 

In  the  table  on  ])age  47  it  is  seen  tliat  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  children  securing  permits  weie  American  white. 
The  next  largest  group  is  that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  whom  none 
had  fathers  born  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  American  col- 
ored there  were  only  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent. 

The  table  on  ])age  (\7  sliows  that  more  than  00  ])er  cent,  of 
all  children  receiving  ])ermits  were  white,  and  that  more  than 
60  per  cent,  were  white  boys.  They,  therefore,  outnumber  the 
girls  by  about  one-third.  The  number  of  colored  boys  engag- 
ing in  street  trades  is  much  larger  than  of  those  entering 
industry.  Comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  last  year,  the 
decrease  is  evident  in  all  four  classes  of  children  entering 
industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  female  colored,  a  prac- 
tically negligible  class. 

The  table  on  page  08  shows  also  the  result  wdiich  might  be 
expected — that  the  majority  of  the  children  securing  permits 
in  the  Baltimore  office  live  in  Baltimore  City. 

The  table  on  page  09,  showing  the  grade  completed  by  chil- 
dren securing  permits  of  all  kinds,  gives  very  gratifying  re- 
sults. In  the  year  1913  only  42  per  cent,  of  the  children  en- 
tering industry  and  engaging  in  street  trades  had  finished 
grades  above  the  fifth.  In  1914  this  group  represented  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  1915  the  percentage  increased  to  61. 
This  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor 
Law.  and  if  properly  administered,  it  will  continue  to  show 
similar  results  on  a  gradually  diminishing  scale  for  a  certain 
term  of  years.  At  the  end  of  that  term,  however,  the  school 
grade  standards  established  for  the  working  children  will 
remain  stationary  unless  affected  by  changes  in  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  by  the  method  of  administering  an  unchanged 
law  or  by  radical  changes  in  the  school  curriculum.  Jobs  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  serve  to  draw  the  children  away  from 
school.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  schools  to  offer  advan- 
tages which  will  offset  the  lure  of  industry.  Children  who 
secured  their  permits  Avithout  completing  the  fifth  grade  fall 
into  four  classes.     The  meutallv  deficient  are  excused  from 
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an  effort  of  which  they  are  known  to  be  incapable,  and  will  be 
dealt  with  in  greater  detail  later.  A  second  group  of  white 
and  colored  children,  who  completed,  respectively,  grades  5b 
and  4,  and  who  were  excused  on  account  of  poverty,  repre- 
sent a  policy  abandoned  by  the  Bureau,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  paragraph.  A  third  practically  negligible  group 
were  excused  from  complying  with  the  compulsor^^  school 
attendance  law  on  account  of  physical  suffering,  resulting 
from  the  strain  of  school  work.  They  were,  however,  never 
given  permits  unless  the  examining  phj^sicians  of  the  Bureau 
were  convinced  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. A  fourth  group  had  had  permits  under  the  old  law, 
and  were  excused  by  a  provision  in  the  new  law.  This  last 
class  should  have  disappeared  entirely  by  this  time,  and  is 
represented  now  only  by  children  who  had  received  their 
original  permits  illegally  before  they  were  12  years  of  age. 
These  children  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  securing 
convincing  proof  of  age. 

A  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  in  enforcing  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  law  should  be  made  at  the  close 
of  this  administration.  Reference  has  already  been  made  in 
a  previous  report  to  an  inconsistency  in  the  section  of  the  law 
dealing  with  educational  requirements.  This  section  requires 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 
lines the  studies  which  are  in  reality  acquired  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  grade.  For  this  reason,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
present  administration,  in  order  to  overcome  an  antagonism 
expected  to  develop  with  the  sudden  raising  of  the  standards, 
certain  exceptions  were  made  by  the  Bureau.  White  children 
who  had  finished  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  were  given 
permits  on  demand.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  colored  population  in  securing  an  adequate  education 
for  their  children,  there  Avas  a  further  exception  of  half  a 
grade  made  in  their  behalf.  They,  therefore,  secured  their 
permits  on  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade.  During  the 
past  year  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  demand  of  all 
children  strict  compliance  with  the  standards  required  by  the 
law.  This  was  accomplished  gradually  and  without  friction. 
During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  permits  were  given 
to  white  children  completing  grade  5b  only  in  cases  in  which 
a  plea  of  poverty  was  made.    In  the  late  spring  these  pleas 
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were  checked  by  requesting  the  various  philanthropic  agen- 
cies to  investigate  and  report  on  the  validity  of  the  pleas. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  When  the  school  term  opened 
in  September  absolutely  no  permits  were  issued  to  normal 
white  children  who  had  not  finished  the  fifth  grade.  In 
November  a  study  of  the  permits  issued  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year  showed  that  only  four  colored  boys  and 
no  colored  girls  had  received  permits  on  completion  of  the 
fourth  grade.  This  fact  indicated  that  there  was  in  reality 
little  demand  for  lowering  the  standards  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren. The  Bureau  thereupon  called  a  conference  of  a  group 
of  white  and  colored  men  and  women  recognized  for  their  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  negro  population  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  group  that  the  colored 
children  should  be  forced  to  comply  with  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  law  in  the  same  way  as  the  white.  Their 
advice  has  since  been  followed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  cause  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  Bureau  to  be  able  to  state  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  children  who  qualified  as  mentally  defi- 
cient and  of  an  almost  negligible  gioup  of  physical  defect- 
ives, no  children  who  have  not  completed  the  fifth  grade  are 
now  receiving  permits. 

The  figui  es  in  the  first  table  on  page  70  correspond  almost 
exactly  to  those  of  last  year.  Almost  80  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren secuiing  permits  had  both  parents  living.  The  propor- 
tion of  childien  of  widowed  mothers  is  not  quite  12  per  cent,, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  last  \ea.v.  Less  than  2  per  cent, 
were  full  orphans. 

The  second  table  on  page  70  shows  naturally  that  the  larg- 
est gi  oup  went  to  work  as  the  result  of  financial  need.  Oppo- 
nents of  progressive  child  labor  legislation  may  think  to  find 
in  this  gioup  a  basis  for  plausible  arguments  against  the  pro- 
tection of  our  children.  They  are  easily  answered  on  their 
own  terms.  To  a  large  extent  every  boy  and  girl  dismissed 
from  industry  leaves  vacant  a  place  to  be  filled  by  a  man  or 
woman.  The  messenger  man  in  the  boy's  uniform  seen  on  the 
streets  of  the  city  "between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  P.  M.  and  8 
o'clock  A.  M."  is  an  evidence  of  such  results.  Many  of  them 
are  unfit  for  other  work,  and  are  grateful  for  their  jobs. 
Moreover,  were  the  competition  of  the  15,000  working  chil- 
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dren  of  the  State  eliminated,  it  is  surely  uot  unreasonable  to 
I)roi)liecy  at  least  a  slight  increase  in  the  wages  of  their 
elders.  Finally,  it  is  doubtful  if  these  i)seudo-friends  of  the 
poor  would  argue  consistently  if  the  question  under  discus- 
sion involved  the  displacing  of  adult  workmen  by  the  in- 
stallation of  machinery  or  of  the  modern  methods  of  the 
efficiency  engineer. 

The  second  largest  group  in  the  table  is  that  of  children 
who  want  to  go  to  work.  A  small  proportion  of  these  chil- 
dren were  inspired  by  real  industrial  ambition  to  learn  a 
trade  or  to  secure  business  training.  The  majority,  however, 
looked  merely  for  a  means  of  escaping  irksome  school  duties, 
or  were  inspired  by  friends  and  school  fellows,  whom  they 
followed  blindly  down  the  industrial  path. 

In  the  fiist  table  on  page  72  it  is  seen  that  Church  records 
still  outnumber  other  documents  brought  to  the  Bureau  to 
prove  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  children.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  Summary  and  Introduction  to  the  un- 
due proi)ortion  of  affidavits  required  for  street  traders  and 
the  reason  therefor.  Of  the  ai)plications  made  to  the  Balti- 
more Health  Department  for  transcripts  of  birth  records, 
1008  were  returned  as  not  recorded.  Seven  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  these  were  for  working  children  and  265  for 
street  traders.  These  figures  can  be  compared  only  roughly 
with  those  of  the  children  who  were  born  in  Baltimore  and 

REPORT   OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE   DEPARTMENT   OF   BALTI- 
MORE CITY  ON  CHILDREN  REFUSED  GENERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT  CERTIFICATES   BY   THE   BALTIMORE 
OFFICE  DURING  1915. 


Returned  to  school 

In  domestic  service 

Secured  permits 

Became  16  years  of  age 

Left   city 

Not   located 

Physically  or  mentally  disabled 

Committed  to  institutions 

Dropped  by  School  Attendance  Department. 

Total 


671 

207 

52 

16 

47 

23 

6 

5 

14 


1,041 
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who  setuied  permits.  In  some  cases  the  date  of  birth  had 
been  establislied  ])revions  to  tlie  year  1915.  In  others  appli- 
cations were  made  lor  children  wlio,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, did  not  secure  their  permits.  In  the  third  place,  appli- 
cations were  not  made  for  all  the  children  born  in  Baltimore 
City. 

Tables  on  pages  73-74  give  information  corresponding  to 
the  foregoing,  concerning  the  children  whose  permits  were  re- 
fused. The  large  number  of  children  refused  because  of  low 
school  grade,  shown  in  the  last  table  on  page  74,  should  be 
noted.  These  children  were  in  every  case  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  table  on  page  5G  shows  the  disposition  of  the  children 
living  in  Baltimore  City  who  were  referred  to  the  School  At- 
tendance Department  of  the  Department  of  Education  imme- 
diatel}^  on  the  refusing  of  their  permits.  The  Bureau  wishes 
at  this  time  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation  shown  by  the  School  Attendance  De- 
partment. The  department  of  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more county  showed  an  equal  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  Bureau.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  disciplining  of  the 
county  truants  is  i)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  school  teachers, 
and  the  combination  of  these  two  pieces  of  work  makes  effi- 
cient results  an  impossibility.  However,  this  situation  is 
vastly  better  than  that  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  where  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  see  that  the  3'oungsters  go  to  school.  The 
School  Attendance  Department  of  the  city  held  itself  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  children  whose  permits  were  refused, 
but  made  investigations  of  other  cases  at  the  request  of  the 
Bureau.  Two  hundred  and  five  children  whose  applications 
for  general  j^ermits  remained  incomplete  for  more  than  a 
month  were  reported  to  the  Department.  Some  of  these  chil- 
dren had  in  the  meantime  changed  their  minds  about  leaving 
school.  However,  the  investigation  resulted  in  the  discovery 
and  clearing  up  of  a  number  of  violations  by  children  who 
went  to  work  without  securing  their  permits.  The  table  on 
page  56  shows  the  result  of  still  another  investigation  made 
by  the  Department.  Reports  were  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
cases  of  (529  children  whose  permits  were  returned  by  their 
employers,  and  who,  after  a  reasonable  time,  did  not  come 
back  to  renew  them.    Some  of  these  children  had  decided  to 
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abandon  industry  either  permanently  or  for  the  time  being, 
and  a  small  number  had  difliculty  in  securing  new  positions. 
A  considerable  group,  representing  29  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number,  were  found  working  without  permits.  Of  these, 
two  boys  had  engaged  themselves  for  occupations  forbidden 
bv  the  Child  Labor  Law. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS'  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING CHILDREN  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  WHOSE  PER- 
MITS WERE  RETURNED  TO  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Specific  Reports   Concerning   Child. 


Male. 

Female. 

138 

48 

63 

16 

20 

5 

13 

107 

47 

17 

9 

4 

44 

11 

41 

20 

10 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 

391 

238 

Total. 


Working  without  permits 

Out  of  work 

Could  not  be  located 

Working  at  home  or  in  domestic  service 

Returned  to  school 

No  information  obtainable 

Subsequent  permit  secured  before  officer  called 

Moved  away  from  city 

Ill 

Committed  to  corrective  institutions 

Married 

Deceased 

Total 


186 

79 

25 

120 

64 

13 

55 

61 

15 

5 

4 

2 


629 


The  table  above  and  that  on  the  page  following  represent  a 
group  of  children  who  qualified  for  permits,  but  who  planned 
to  undertake  work  either  forbidden  by  the  Child  Labor  Law 
or  for  which  they  individually  were  physically  unfit.  This 
group  comprises  355  children,  but  on  account  of  repeated  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  secure  their  permits,  382 
positions  are  involved.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children 
applied  for  vacation  permits  before  they  were  14  years  old, 
and  wished  to  undertake  work  forbidden  to  children  of  12 
and  13  years  of  age. 
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CHILDREN   WITHHELD   BY   THE   BALTIMORE   OFFICE   OF   THE 

BUREAU   IN   1915  FROM   CERTAIN   OCCUPATIONS 

AND  THE  REASONS  THEREFOR. 


Physical  Condition. 


Underdeveloped 

Other  physical  defects 

Total 

Occupation  forbidden  by  law 
Other  reasons 

Grand  total 


Male. 


51* 

lit 


62 


209t 

7 


278 


Female. 


15 

4 


19 


56 

2 


77 


♦Five  refused  two  permits. 
tOne  refused  two  permits. 
JTen  refused  two  permits,  two  refused  three  permits. 


Total. 


66 

15 


81 


265 
9 


355 


In  order  to  complete  the  figures  for  children  under  16  go- 
ing to  work  during  the  year  1915,  there  should  be  added  321) 
who  were  allowed  to  work  temporarily,  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  61.  Of  this  group  almost  61  per  cent,  had  minor 
physical  defects,  for  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  treat- 
ment during  the  period  of  employment.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  to  issue  such  temporary  per- 
mits whenever  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  annoyance 
on  the  part  of  both  applicants  and  employers.  Many  children 
in  real  need  were  thus  saved  the  hardship  of  losing  much 
coveted  jobs.  In  other  cases,  a  child  who  had  found  work  for 
which  he  was  particularly  well  suited  was  protected  from 
losing  an  opportunity  not  easih'  duplicated.  Of  the  210 
children  whose  permanent  permits  were  withheld  on  account 
of  physical  defects,  153,  or  nearly  73  per  cent.,  applied  for 
permits  for  the  summer  season  only.  Temporary  permits 
in  most  cases  allow  the  children  to  work  for  one  month, 
and  for  many  of  these  children  there  was  only  a  short  period 
of  the  vacation  remaining  when  the  temporary  permit  ex- 
pired. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  shortness  of  the 
period  before  the  fall  opening  of  school  overbalanced  the 
dread  insi)ired  by  a  visit  to  a  dispensarj*.     Subdividing  the 
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NUMBER    OF    JOBS    IN    SPECIFIED    INDUSTRIES    FROM    WHICH 

CHILDREN  WERE  WITHHELD  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


On  account  of 
age  of  children. 

On 

account 
of  phys- 
ical con- 
dition of 
children. 

For 

other 

reasons. 

Industry. 

Under  14 

Over  14. 

Total. 

Metal-working  industries. . . . 
Manufacture  of — 

Clothing 

34 

44 
17 

15 
11 

8 
7 
5 

4 

5 
50 

29 

1 
1 

"5 

2 

15 
9 

7 

14 

18 

IS 

5 

2 

20 

4 

2 

'21 

"9 

81 
63 

Cotton  duck 

23 

Candy 

17 

Glass 

31 

Furniture 

17 

Paperboard  and  box 

Shoes 

11 
5 

Theaters    and    moving    pic- 
tures  

19 

Painting 

9 

Liquor  packing  and  breweries. 
Contracting 

7 
5 

Miscellanous 

94 

Total 

200 

83 

90 

9 

382 

figures  still  further,  131  physically  defective  children,  of 
whom  48  were  boys  and  83  girls,  were  given  temporary  per- 
mits to  work  in  canneries  outside  of  the  city.  For  these  chil- 
dren the  tem])orary  permits  were  granted  to  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  canning  season.  However,  on  their  return  to 
the  city  they  were  made  to  understand  b}'  the  visiting  nurses 
that  their  permits  would  not  be  renewed  for  future  work 
unless  they  had  their  physical  defects  corrected.  The  co- 
operation of  the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurses'  Association 
has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  Bureau.  Many  children 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  secure  medical  treatment  with- 
out assistance  find  it  a  simple  matter  with  a  nurse  as  guide. 
All  of  the  children  were  given  two  weeks  in  which  to  go  alone 
to  the  doctor  or  dispensary.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
Bureau  had  no  evidence  of  their  having  carried  out  the  in- 
struction of  the  examining  physician,  they  were  reported  to 
the  Association.    In  addition  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
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table  49 — 2G  boys  and  2J5  girls — applied  for  permits 
within  one  month  of  tlieir  sixteenth  birthdny.  They  were  re- 
quired to  jjrodnce  ])roof  of  age,  but  did  not  have  to  undergo 
the  other  formalities  involved  is  securing  permits.  Apjdi- 
cants  of  this  kind  nre  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  by 
the  Bureau.  Such  applications,  in  the  same  way  as  those  for 
statements  of  age  by  child]  en  over  10  years  old,  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  resjject  with  which  both  employers  and 
parents  of  working  children,  representing  finally  the  general 
public,  regard  the  administration  of  tlie  law. 

APPLICANTS    GRANTED   TEMPORARY    EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFI- 
CATES BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1915. 


General. 

Total. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

For  physical  defects 

For  other  reasons 

54 
46 

37 

8 

91 

54 

52 

28 

67 

37 

119 

65 

210 

119 

Total 

100 

45 

145 

80 

104 

184 

329 

Why    temporary    permits 
were  not  renewed: 

Became  16  years  of  age. 

Refused  to  have  physical 
defects    corrected 

Stopped  work  when  tem- 
porary permit  expired. 

Miscellaneous  reasons  and 
unknown 

8 
24 

14 

54 

2 

15 

9 
19 

10 
39 

23 
73 

2 
17 
58 

"3 

4 

95 

2 
3 

2 

21 

153 

2 
6 

12 

60 

153 

25 

Pending 

79 

Total 

100 

45 

145 

80 

104 

184 

329 

Tables  on  pages  62  and  63  refer  to  a  group  of  mental  defect- 
ives who  either  did  not  complete  the  fifth  grade  or  who,  al- 
though- credited  with  having  completed  it,  had  in  reality  not 
mastered  the  studies  taught  in  that  grade.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  children,  of  whom  97  were  boys  and  18  girls,  were  given 
original  permits,  in  some  cases  permanent,  and  in  others  only 
temporary.    Table  No.  21  shows  the  grade  completed  either 
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in  whole  or  in  part  by  these  children,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  permits  issued  to  each.  There  was  one  colored  boy  and 
no  colored  girls.  Two  of  the  white  boys  were  given  street 
trader's  badges  to  sell  during  the  entire  day.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  children,  of  whom  103  were  boys  and 
20  girls,  were  examined  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  rhipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  co-opera- 
tion shown  by  the  i)hysicians  of  the  Clinic  in  this  work.  An 
additional  22  children,  of  whom  17  were  boys  and  5  girls, 
had  been  either  previously  examined  at  the  Clinic  or  by  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Committee,  or  were  examined  during  the 
3'ear  at  the  request  of  other  agencies.  There  are,  therefore, 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  statements  of  alienists  furnished  during 
the  year  1915  for  145  children,  of  whom  120  were  boys  and  25 
girls.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  only  115  were  given 
permits  and  street  trader's  badges.  The  remaining  30  were 
either  refused,  failed  to  return  to  the  Bureau  for  their  per- 
mits or  their  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Included  in  this  group  is  a  small  proportion  capable  of  pass- 
ing the  mental  tests,  but  suffering  from  neuroses,  indicating 
the  desirability  of  relieving  them  of  the  strain  of  school 
duties.  The  table  on  i)age  63  shows  the  167  i)ositions  which 
were  filled  by  the  group  of  115  children. 

GRADE      COMPLETED     BY     CHILDREN     \VHOM      EXAMINATION 

PROVED  TO  BE  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  AND  TO  WHOM 

PERMITS   WERE   GRANTED  BY   THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Grade. 

Completed  in  Whole 
or  in  Part. 

Number  of  Permits 

Issued  to  Each 

Child. 

Unknown, 

None 
and  Special. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total. 

Boys 

5 

1 

8 
1 

15 

47 

19 
3 

2 

97 
18 

72 
12 

12 
5 

8 

4 

1 

1 

97 

Girls 

2  12 

18 

Total 

5 

1 

9 

17  59 

22 

21  115 

84 

17 

8 

5 

1 

'115 

f            1 

'See  footnote  to  table,  page  63. 
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OCCUPATIONS  ENTERED  IN  1915  BY  CHILDREN  WHOM  EXAMI- 
NATION PROVED  TO  BE  MENTALLY  DEFICIENT. 


Occupation. 


Manufacturing. 


Male.    Female. 


Errand  boy 

Wagon  and  bundle 
boy 

Messenger 

Floor  girl  and  boy . . 

Helper 

Apprentice 

Carrier 

OflRce  boy,  clerk,  etc. 

Doffer  and  bobbin 
winder 

Spreader's  helper. . 

Feller, but  toner, etc. 

Operator 

Trimmer  and  fln- 
isher 1 

Stamper 

Tier  and  packer . . . 

Tin  racker 

Hooker-up  and  bot- 
tom  boy 

Greaser 

Assorter  and  as- 
sembler   

Stringer  and  feeder 

Cleaner  and  strip- 
per  

Knocker  and  snap- 
per   

Tending  boy 

Screen  boy 

Skinner  and  pre- 
parer   

Untwister 

Brush  fin'sher 

Leather  worker . . . 

Heeler 

Labeler 

Repairer 

Piler 

Tray  carrier 

Water  boy 

Chute  boy 

Newsboy 


10 
7 
2 
5 


Mechanical. 


Mercantile,  Of- 
fices and  Mes- 
senger Service. 


Male.    Female. 


Male.   Female. 


16 
9 


Total. 


28 

10 

9 

13 

19 

4 
5 
4 

10 
2 


Total. 


79 


22 


21 


41 


2     I      '167 


iThese  167  occupations  were  filled  by  115  children  during  the  year  1915. 
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With  the  close  of  the  year  1915  the  Bureau  decided  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  securing  diagnoses  by  alienists  in  the 
case  of  all  children  qualifying  as  mentally  defective.  During 
Ihe  first  half  of  the  present  administration  these  children 
had  been  excused  from  complying  with  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  Child  Labor  Law  if  they  produced  a  con- 
vincing statement  from  teacher  or  school  principal  that  they 
had  reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  in  school.  In  the  fall 
of  1914  it  was  reported  to  tlie  Bureau  that  pressure  was 
being  brought  upon  the  teachers  to  issue  such  statements 
without  due  cause,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  were  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure.  The  Bureau  had  no  confidence  in  this 
rumor.  However,  in  order  to  protect  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  Bureau,  the  assistance  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic 
was  requested  to  confirm  the  diagnoses  of  the  teachers.  An 
experience  of  about  15  months  has  proved  that  there  was. 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  rumor.  In  view  of  this 
experience.  Dr.  Charles  Macfie  Campbell,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  examination  of  the  children  in  the  Clinic,  considers 
the  Bureau  perfectly  justified  in  issuing  the  permits  on  the 
statements  of  teachers.  The  examinations  which  have  been 
made  have  confirmed  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  so  uni- 
formly as  to  render  the  examinations  merely  a  matter  of 
unnecessary  routine,  annoying  to  the  child  and  his  parent, 
and  clogging  the  work  of  the  Clinic  without  achieving  results 
of  any  value.  It  is  probable  that  from  time  to  time  doubtful 
cases  will  j)resent  themselves,  for  whom  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  co-operation  of  alienists.  This  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  case  with  the  neurotic  than  with  the  definitely  feeble- 
minded children. 

The  table  on  page  65  refers  to  another  form  of  co-operation 
which  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  upon  the  Bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  refusing  of  permits.  Many  applicants  whose 
permits  were  refused  were  in  real  financial  need.  Many  others 
are  known  to  have  made  this  claim  in  an  effort  to  force  the 
issuing  of  a  permit  to  which  the  child  was  not  entitled.  In 
either  case  the  possibility  of  offering  financial  aid  from  an 
outside  source  relieves  the  Bureau  of  the  final  responsibility, 
and  serves  to  soften  the  blow  involved  in  definitely  refusing 
a  permit.  The  Bureau  has  been  able  to  refer  such  cases  in 
Baltimore  City  to  the  Federated  Charities,  the  St.  Vincent 
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CHILDREN  REFERRED  TO  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  FOR  INVESTIGA- 
TION AND  ASSISTANCE  BY  BALTIMORE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Reason  for 

Referring  Cases. 

To  Determine  Necessity  of 
Grade  5b; 

Recommended 

Issuing 

Permit  on 

Completion  of 

12 

Not  recommended 

27 

Total 

39 

For  Material  Relief: 

General  relief  supplied 

20 

School  clothes  supplied 



2 

Relief  not  practicable. 
Family  refused  to  accept. 

Not  located 

No  definite  report 


Total. 


For  Other  Social  Needs: 

Supplied 

Relief  not  practicable.... 
Referred  to  sewing  class. 

Not    needed 

No  definite  report 


Total. 


To  Arrange  for  Tutor  for  the  Child: 

Supplied ^ . . . 

Not    supplied 


Total. 


45 
5 
3 

51 

126 


5 
3 

16 
1 
1 

26 


Grand   Total. 


196 


de  Pan!  Society  and  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  and  in 
the  counties  to  the  Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society. 
The  Bureau  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  co-operation  shown 
by  the  agents  of  these  societies.  The  table  above  shows  the 
number  of  cases  referred  for  financial  aid  and  for  other 
social  needs,  and  partial  results  of  these  reports.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  investigations  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  applications  for  permits  on  the  com- 
pletion of  grade  5b  by  children  whose  parents  claimed  to  be 
in  need  of  their  assistance.    The  table  shows  that  more  than 
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two-thirds  of  tlieso  pennits  were  refused  on  tlie  advice  of 
rlie  tiij^ency  niakinj'-  the  investigatiou.  This  result  should  be 
a  convincing  answer  to  the  advocates  of  a  clause  in  the 
Child  Labor  Law  providing  for  exce])tions  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  dependent  upon  them. 

This  conclusion  is  in  no  way  due  to  a  lack  of  realization  of 
serious  financial  need  in  a  large  number  of  families  putting 
their  children  to  work  before  the  age  of  16.  The  table  on 
page  71  shows  that  at  least  1002  families  with  8455  souls,  or 
almost  one-thiid  of  all  the  families  represented  by  applicants 
for  permits,  had  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  |2.  Almost 
300  additional  families  were  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port or  were  dependent  upon  funds  supplied  by  others  than 
wage-earning  members  of  the  families.  Due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  probable  discrepancies,  either  accidental  or  de- 
liberate, occurring  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  applicants. 
In  some  cases  pride  probably  caused  a  swelling  of  the  income 
as  stated.  In  others  it  is  known  to  have  been  purposely  under- 
estimatetl.  No  matter  what  the  facts,  however,  the  burden  of 
relieving  tlie  .situation  is  too  great  to  be  carried  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  Some  other  means  of  solving  the  problem 
must  be  found.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  well  illus- 
trated by  a  little  girl  under  14  looking  for  "a  job  at  which  I 
can  make  my  living."  A  job  was  found  and  the  permit 
issued,  with  the  .sad  knowledge  in  the  background  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  making  a  living  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  little  children. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  children  engaged  in  large  measure 
in  unequal  competition  with  their  elders,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  under  the 
existing  conditions  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  impo.ssible 
to  give  to  the  child  the  educational  advantages  which  are  his 
due  during  the  process  of  ushering  him  into  industry.  At 
times  when  the  stress  of  work  is  not  too  great  it  is  possible 
to  let  him  see  that  even  State  oflQcials  can  have  a  human  in- 
terest in  his  welfare.  It  is  on  such  rare  occasions  that  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  child  going  to  work.  His  complete  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  commercial  value  is  often  pathetic.  "I 
ain't  got  the  gall  to  ask  him"  was  the  meek  answer  of  one 
boy  as  to  what  his  prospective  emplmer  had  promised  iu  ex- 
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change  for  his  labor.  The  fact  that  the  children  are  lacking 
in  courage  to  inquire  as  to  their  wages  is  all  too  frequently 
evident.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  average  employer  will  take 
advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  both  child  and  adult  worker 
suffer  necessarily  thereby.  The  only  solution  of  this  problem 
is  the  elimination  of  the  child  worker.  The  experience  of  the 
past  four  years  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  hopeful  goal 
ahead  of  this  task  if  undertaken  with  firmness,  tact  and 
courage. 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND 

VACATION  PERMITS  AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  STREET 

TRADES  AND  STAGE  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Residence.                 Gen'I. 

Vac. 

News- 
boys. 

Other 
street 
trades. 

Stage. 

Total. 

Baltimore  City 

2,894 

327 

29 

1 

1 

1,389 

150 

47 

2,203 

45 

28 

6,559 

Baltimore  County 

477 

Anne  Armidel  Comity 

76 

Harford  Countv 

1 

Howard  County 

2 

3 

Outside  of  Maryland 

25 

25 

Total 

3,252 

1,588 

2,203 

45 

53 

7,141 
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FAMILY  STATUS  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL  PERMITS 

AND  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  STREET  TRADES  PERMITS  BY 

THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


Family  Status. 


I.  Two  parents  in  family: 

Both  own  parents 

Father— step 

Mother — step 

Both  step 

II.  One  parent  in  family: 

Father    away 

Mother    away 

Father   dead 

Mother    dead 

Stepfather  away 

Stepfather  dead 

One  step-parent  only: 

Stepfather 

Child  lives  with  relative  or 
friend: 

Father    dead 

Mother    dead 

Both  parents  dead 

Own  father — stepmother. 

Both  parents  living 

Father    away 

Child  in  institution: 
Both  parents  dead 


Ill 


I\' 


Kind  of  Permit. 


Gen- 
eral. 


V 


Total 3^52  |   2,£03 


2,307 

107 

73 


124 
S 

425 

84 

9 


12 
22 
50 

1 
17 

1 


News- 
boys. 


1,776 

39 

5 

1 

96 

1 

225 

19 
5 


20 
1 
3 

10 


Other 
Street 
Trades 


34 
1 


Total 
Number, 


45 


4,117 
147 

78 
5 

223 

9 

657 

103 

14 

1 


13 
22 
70 


20 
11 

6 


5,500 


Per 
Cent. 


74.86 

2.67 

1.42 

.09 

4.06 

.16 

11.95 

1.87 
.26 
.02 

.04 


.23 
.4 
1.27 
.04 
.36 
.2 


100.00 


REASONS     FOR    GOING     TO    WORK     ASSIGNED    BY     CHILDREN 

GRANTED  ORIGINAL  GENERAL  AND  VACATION  PERMITS 

AND    BY    CHILDREN    GRANTED    STREET    TRADES 

AND  STAGE  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915. 


1 

Reason  for  Child's  Going  |  General    Vacation 
to  Work.                {(Original)  (Orignal) 

1 

News- 
boys 

Other 

street 
tradesi 

Stage 

Total 

Economic  pressure 2,407 

Unsatisfactory  school  con- 

dtions          1        322 

1,075 

2 
244 
186 

S 

1,323 

24      

4,829 
324 

Wants  to  go  to  work |        456 

To  keep  occupied |            9 

700 

1 

195 

Parent  wants  child  to  work]          58 

22 

21 
10 



88 

Child's     association     with] 
stage  people          | 

21 

Child  has  talent | 



10 

Miscellaneous | 

73 

'880 

21     1 

974 

1 

Total 1      3,252 

1.588 

2,203 

45     1 

53 

7.141 

'  For  more  spec  fie  class  fisations  of  this  group  see  Lettie  Johnston's 
report,  pp.  101-129  of  this  volume. 
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NUMBER  AND   PER   CENT.   OF   CHILDREN   GRANTED   ORIGINAL 

GENERAL    AND    VACATION    PERMITS    AND    OF    CHILDREN 

GRANTED  STREET  TRADES  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE 

OFFICE  IN  1915  WHOSE  AGES   WERE  ATTESTED  BY 

DOCUMENTARY   EVIDENCE   AND   THE   NUMBER 

AND  PER  CENT.  WHOSE  AGES  WERE  AT- 

■      TESTED  BY  AFFIDAVITS. 


I 
General.  I   Vaca- 
tion. 


News- 
boys. 


Other 

Street 
Trades. 


Official  Public  Birth  Records: 

Baltimore    City 

Maryland 

Other  States 

Foreign 

Church  Records: 

Baptismal  certiflcates 

Bar  Mitzwah  record 

Cradle  roll 

Confirmation  certificates 

Other  Documents: 

Physician's  or  midwife's  record. . 

Passport 

■  Immigration    record 

Naturalization  papers 

Bible  or  other  family  record. . . 

Miscellaneous    records 


381 
49 
20 
37 

1,989 

42 

10 

5 

112 
30 
19 
18 

163 
29 


101 
21 
11 
30 

1,032 
13 

4 


31 
34 
5 
9 
60 
12 


285 
21 
27 
50 

923 
10 

8 
27 

81 
61 
32 
29 
113 
17 


18 


All  children  presenting: 
Various  classes  of 
documentary  evidence 


w 


Number. . 
Per  cent- 


2,90i 
S9.3 


1^63 

85.8 


1,684 
76.4 


4.  AflSdavits. 


j  Number.. 
(  Per  cent. 


348 
10.7 


225 
14.2 


519 
23.6 


33 
73.3 


12 
26.7 


Grand   Total. 


5  Number. . 
(  Per  cent. 


3,252 
100. 


1,58! 
100. 


2,203 
100. 


45 

100. 


REASONS  WHY  CHILDREN  WERE  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTI- 
MORE CITY  IN  1915. 


Reason  for  Refusal. 

Gen- 
eral. 

Vaca- 
tion. 

News- 
boys. 

Total 
Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Below  legal  age 

179 

7 

774 

117 
21 

a 

52 
1 

8b 

348 
29 

782 

30.03 

Below  physical  standard.... 
Below    educational    require- 
ment   

2.50 
67.47 

Total 

960 

138 

61 

1,159 

100.00 

a  No  educational  requirement  for  vacation  permit. 

b  Only  requirement  is  a  school  record,  failure  to  procure  which  ordinarily 
means  that  child's  standing  is  not  good,  and  teacher  therefore  refuses  to 
give  him  the  necessary  "record." 
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SEX  AND  COLOR  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTI- 
MORE CITY  IN  1915. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grand  Total. 

Kind  of 
Permit. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

1 
Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

General 

Vacation 

Newsboy 

1 
.      516 

72 
.|       53 

401 

63 

2 

917 

135 

55 

40 
2 
6 

3 
1 

43 
3 
6 

960 

138 

61 

82.83 

11.91 

5.26 

Total 

.      641 

466 

1,107 

.48 

4 

52 

1,159 

100.00 

AGE   OF    CHILDREN   REFUSED    PERMITS   IN   BALTIMORE    CITY 

IN   1915. 


Age. 


Under  10  years 

10  years 

11  years 

Unknown  but  under  12 

12  years 

13  years 

Unknown  but  under  14 

14  years 

15  years 

Total 


Gen- 
eral. 


194 

558 
208 


960 


Vaca- 
tion. 


117 

15 

3 

"2 
1 


138 


News- 
boy. 


34 
"2 

6 

7 

"io 

2 


61 


Total 
Number. 


34 

2 
117 
21 
10 
194 
570 
211 


1,159 


Per 

Cent. 


2.93 

.17 

10.10 

1.82 

.87 
16.72 
49.18 
18.21 


100.00 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  IN  1915. 


Birthplace. 


Baltimore    City | 

Maryland,  exclusive  of  Balto. 
U.  S.,  e.xciusive  of  Maryland..! 

Uuts.de  of  U.  S I 

Unknown | 


Gen-       Vaca-  |  News-  jj   Total   j     Per 


eral. 


tion. 


636 

115 

62 

139 


Total. 


960 


92  I 
17  I 
13  1 
15  1 
1     I 


138 


boys. 


34 
2 
7 

15 
3 


61 


Number. 

Cent. 

1      7o2 

65.75 

1S4 

11.56 

^i 

7.08 

!«» 

14.58 

\i 

1.03 

1,159 


100.00 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN  REFUSED   PERMITS   IN  BALTIMORE 

CITY  IN  1915. 


1        1        1 

Residence.                    Gen-       Vaca-     News-    |    Total 
eral.         tion.         boys.    |  Number. 

1                1                h 

Per 

Cent. 

Baltimore   City 

869           118             61     II    1,048 

Art  45! 

Baltimore  County 

Amie  Arundel  County 

Howard  C'ounty 

76             11            ...     II        S7     1          7.51 
14               9           ...     II        23              1.98 

1            II          1                .09 

1                1 

Total 

960           138             61 

1    1,159 

1 

100  00 

GRADE  COMPLETED  BY  CHILDREN  REFUSED  PERMITS  IN  BAL- 
TIMORE CITY  IN  1915. 


Grade. 


Gen- 
eral. 


Never  attended  school |  8 

Ungraded    class 2 

1st I  7 

2nd I  20 

3rd I  88 

4th I  377 

5th I  374 

6th I  51 

7th I  14 

8th I  8 

Unknown |  11 

Total I  960 


Vaca- 
tion. 


10 
18 
36 
29 
19 
7 
1 

li 


138 


News- 
boys. 


1 

1 

2 

10 

14 

14 

6 

4 


61 


Total 

Number. 


16 

3 

19 

48 

138 

4220 

399 

62 

15 

8 

31 


1,159 


Per 

Cent. 


1.38 

.26 

1.64 

4.14 

11.91 

36.24 

34.43 

5.35 

1.29 

.69 

2.67 


100.00 
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WHY  CHILDREN  SEEK  NEW  JOBS 

In  this  and  otliei-  rei)orts  attention  lias  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  a  (Miild  Labor  Law  jtresented 
a  sharp  cleavajie  between  the  discriminating:  and  intelligent 
admission  of  children  into  industry  and  the  supervision  of 
those  children  after  the  State  has  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  admitting-  them  to  tlie  ranks  of  wage-earners.  There  are 
certain  occupations  which  have  been  classed  as  dangerous. 
Children  have  been  forbidden  to  perform  these  occupations 
during  the  State's  i)eriod  of  guardianship.  There  are  ample 
evidences,  however,  that  this  classification  sorely  needs  re- 
vision, not  only  because  the  major  j^art  of  the  accidents 
entitling  children  to  awards  from  the  State  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission,  as  well  as  the  ovenvhelming  majority  of 
the  minor  injuries  were  performed  while  children  were  work- 
ing in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  i)ermit,  but  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  children  who  seek  new  jobs 
because  of  the  excessive  physical  demands  of  the  old. 

As  jiointed  out  in  the  general  Introduction  and  Summary 
of  this  report,  the  reader  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  minor  injuries  reportetl  to  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent ('ommission  are  serious  enough  to  have  caused  loss  of 
employment  amounting  to  as  much  as  two  weeks;  that  in 
many  cases  the  injuries  were  so  trivial  as  to  have  called  into 
question  the  necessity  of  making  a  report  thereon  at  all. 
Furtliermore,  the  proportion  of  minor  accidents  reported 
from  one  industry  as  compared  with  another  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  personal  equation.  One  emploj'er  reads  the 
law  calling  for  reports  on  all  accidents  at  full  face  value.  As 
a  result  a  pin  prick,  a  torn  hangnail,  everything,  in  fact, 
short  of  stubbing  a  toe,  will  appear  upon  the  accident  re- 
ports from  this  establishment.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is 
the  emj)loyer  who  reads  into  the  law  his  own  interi)retation 
of  what  an  accident  is  and  makes  his  re])orts  accordingly. 
From  such  employer  comes  only  reports  of  accidents  that 
cause  an  appreciable  interrujttion  to  work  and  some  per- 
ceptible injury  to  the  person.  However,  it  is  also  imjxirtant 
to  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  injuries  as  reported  in  this 
report  (see  table  page  13)  were  eliminated  all  such  as  were 
too  trivial  to  warrant  the  name  and  such  as  were  nuinifestly 
not  associated  with  the  occupation. 
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It  is  iiol  |K)ssil»l('  to  iniik(!  a  dose  coiniijirisoii  in  tliis  re- 
port hctwci'ii  the  cxiicl  pi-oportioii  of  cliiMrcii  employed  in 
eaeli  iii<liislry  inid  llie  inoportioii  of  llic  iiiiiioi"  and  sei'ioiis 
injuries  rejiorted  tlierefroni,  because  the  iminlter  of  ])erniits 
of  pi-evions  years  whicli  remained  \ali<l  are  not  i<e])t  hy  in- 
dustry, hut  hy  totals.  liy  referrin<i-,  however,  to  the  number 
of  permits  issued  in  1!)1.">,  when  all  children  in  industry  liad 
to  jfet  permits  renewed,  and  to  the  nund)er  of  childi-en  enter- 
in<i;  and  leavinjij  each  industry  in  subse(pient  years,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  <;-et  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  number  of  children  in 
industry.  The  infoi-mation.  thus  ••ained,  thonj^h  not  so  exact 
as  to  warrant  insertion  in  a  statistical  table,  is  nevertheless 
sufficiently  accurate  to  lend  an  arrestinj;-  si<>nificance  not 
only  to  the  ])roportion  of  children  sustainin*;  minor  and 
serious  injuries  in  each  industry,  but  to  the  proportion  of 
children  who  leave  jobs  because  the  work  required  more  than 
they  could  jiive.  The  information  gained  to  date  does  not 
furnish  a  basis  for  conclusions,  but  it  does  furnish  both  a 
warrant  and  a  claim  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  working 
environment  of  the  wage-earning  child  in  Maryland.  Fur- 
thermore, the  data  collected  clearly  suggest  the  course  which 
such  inquiries  should  take.  For  examjjle:  The  first  of  the 
series  of  four  tables  which  follow  show  the  number  of  per- 
mits for  new  jobs — or  subsequent  permits — issued  during 
1915,  and  that  the  3851  permits  represented  from  the  second 
to  the  eighteenth  job  held  by  the  a]>plicant.  Disregarding 
the  extreme  cases,  the  table  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  permits  were  for  the  third  and  fourth  jobs,  and  that  there 
were  enough  getting  a  fifth  and  sixth  job  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion: Do  Maryland  industries  give  their  child  recruits  the 
first  lessons  in  "•industrial  fioating."  or  has  the  child  en- 
tered industry  with  the  germ  of  the  "industrial  floater"  in 
his  system?  The  employer  and  the  public  alike  hold  a  large 
stake  in  the  effort  to  isolate  and  kill  this  germ,  as  the  casual, 
unstable  and  restless  wage-earner  is  costly  to  the  employer 
and  a  seriously  complicating  factor  in  the  larger  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  other  tables  in  the  series  dealing  with 
subsequent  permits  clearly  indicate  where  a  search  should 
be  made  to  find  convincing  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  numbers  of  children  leaving  old  jobs  for  new. 
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NUMBER     OF     SUBSEQUENT     PERMITS     ISSUED     DURING     THE 

YEAR    1915. 

(From  the  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore 
Office  of  the  Bureau.) 


Permits  Numbered. 

Number. 

Per  cent,  of 

entire  number 

of  subsequents 

issued. 

Two 

1,796 
992 

477 

240 

150 

93 

53 

27 

17 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

46.6 

Three 

25.7 

Four 

12.4 

Five 

6.2 

Six 

3.9 

Seven 

2.4 

Eight 

1.3 

Nine 

.7 

Ten  

.4 

Eleven 

.1 

Twelve 

(a) 

Sixteen 

(a) 

Seventeen 

(a) 

Eighteen 

(a) 

of 

subsequent   permits 

Total  number 
issued 

3,854 

99.7 

(a)  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

These  tables  summarize  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  officials  to  secure  a  careful  descriptiou  of  the  jobs 
which  the  children  left  in  1915,  together  with  the  reasons  for 
leaving,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer  and  from 
the  children.  Unfortunately,  the  employers,  as  the  tables 
will  show,  do  not  regard  the  question  seriously.  Not  far 
from  half  of  the  employers  gave  no  answer  at  all  for  the 
child's  abandonment  of  the  job.  The  next  largest  group  of 
employers  simply  answered  "left  voluntarily."  ''Discharged" 
seemed  to  another  large  group  of  employers  an  adequate 
answer,  though,  of  course,  neither  answer  threw  light  upon 
conditions  under  which  the  child  left  the  job. 

The  r>ureau  officials  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  child's  reason  for  leaving  his  position.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  value  to  these  reports  to  which  the  public's  attention 
is  es])ecially  called.  Thousands  of  children  cannot  agree  to 
assign  one  reason  for  leaving  one  industry  and  another  rea- 
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REASONS    GIVEN    BY    EMPLOYERS    FOR    CHILDREN'S    LEAVING 
JOBS  DURING  YEAR  OF   1915. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  by  the  Baltimore  OflBce  of 
the  Bureau  in  1915.) 


Reasons  for  leaving  job. 


I  Per  cent,  of  all 

subsequent 

permits. 


None  given 

Left  voluntarily 

Discharged 

Season  over 

Not  employed 

Duplicate  or  changed  occupation 

Dissatisfled  with  position 

Excessive  physical  demands 

Low  wages 

All  other  reasons 

Total 


(a)  Less  than  one- tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

son  for  leaving  .another  industry.  When,  therefore,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cliiklren  seeking  new  jobs  say  they  left  old 
jobs  in  a  certain  industry  because  the  work  was  too  hard, 
because  the  hours  were  too  long,  because  there  was  too  much 
standing,  too  much  lifting,  and  another  large  group  leave 
other  jobs  because  the  wages  are  too  low,  or  because  the 
work  is  too  irregular,  the  very  momentum  of  numbers  car- 
ries conviction  and  calls  for  a  special  study  of  those  indus- 
tries against  which  the  children  make  such  charges.  To 
illustrate : 

The  tables  which  follow  show  that  the  largest  group  of 
permits  for  new  jobs,  amounting  to  almost  one-third  of  the 
whole,  bear  the  legend  ''services  were  no  longer  needed"  as 
the  reason  for  quitting.  The  seriousness  of  this  situation  as 
reflecting  tlie  irregularity  of  employment  is  manifest  when 
it  is  understood  that  all  of  these  children  were  working  on 
general  employment  certificates.  In  other  words,  they  had 
entered  industry  permanently  and  were  in  the  market  for 
steady  jobs.  Yet  one-third  of  the  permits  showed  that  the 
jobs  were  shortlived.    Why  ?    A  Bureau  of  Information  and 
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Statistics  can  legitimately  be  called  n})<»ii  for  an  intelligent 
answer  to  this  question.  The  information  to  date  as  to  the 
irregularity  of  work  for  children  is  not  sufficiently  extensive 
or  intensive  to  otter  constructive  suggestions  or  to  permit  of 
an  intelligent  conclusion,  but  it  does  furnish  a  compelling 
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NUMBER    OF    SUBSEQUENT    PERMITS"  DURING    THE   YEAR    1915, 

GROUPED    ACCORDING    TO    REASONS    ASSIGNED    BY 

CHILDREN    FOR    LEAVING   SCHOOL. 

(From  the  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  by  the  Baltimore  OflQce 
of  the  Bureau  in  1915.) 


Reason  for  leaving  last  job. 


Per  cent,  of  all 

Number. 

subsequent 

permits. 

1,198 

31.1 

647 

16.7 

645 

16.7 

374 

9.8 

233 

6.0 

757 

19.7 

3,854 

10.0 

Not   needed. 

Low  wages 

Excessive  physical  demands. . . 
Dislike  for  the  work  or  place 

Not   given 

Other   reasons 

All   reasons 


argument  for  going  thoroughly  into  the  subject  in  order  to 
extract  therefrom  instructive  data  bearing  upon  the  causes  of 
irregularity  in  children's  work. 

Even  more  important  to  the  State  of  Maryland  is  the  table 
in  the  series  which  shows  the  proportion  of  permits  gTanted 
for  new  jobs  because  of  the  excessive  physical  demands  of 
the  old,  (See  table  on  page  82.)  The  State  is  responsible 
for  the  health  of  its  children  whether  at  work,  at  home  or  at 
school,  but  its  obligation  to  the  children  at  Avork  is  in- 
creased because  it  has  permitted  them  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  bread-winning — burdens  which  are  for  backs  of  older 
years.  It  is  for  the  State  to  see  that  such  burdens  are  not 
bearing  the  children  down  into  physical  deterioration. 

An  average  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  new  jobs  were  sought  be- 
cause in  the  old  ones  the  work  was  "too  hard,"  "too  hot," 
called  for  "too  much  lifting,"  "too  long  hours;"  there  was 
"too  much  noise,"  "too  much  dust ;'"  odors  were  too  bad,  etc. 
Standing  alone  as  the  proportion  of  all  children  who  as- 
signed such  reasons  for  leaving  jobs,  the  proportion  would 
mean  little  or  nothing.  The  same  futility  would  attach  itself 
to  the  figures  if  the  general  average  of  17  per  cent,  for  all 
children  was  repeated  in  the  proportions  in  each  indus- 
try.    In  either  case  the  percentage  might  indicate  the  pro- 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 

NEW  JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EXCESSIVE  PHYSICAL 

DEMANDS  MADE  BY   THE  OLD. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  OfBce 

of  Bureau.) 


Number 
leaving 
specified 
industry 
for 
all  reasons. 

Leaving 
because  of  excessive 
physical  demands. 

Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
which  they 
are  of  number 
leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 

1    Wooden  box 

89 

67 

160 

76 

306 

90 

766 

133 

956 

79 

68 

98 

125 

87 

213 

541 

33 

25 

38 

13 

56 

16 

135 

23 

157 

13 

9 

11 

7 

5 

9 

95 

37.8 

2    Glass 

37.3 

3     Confectionery 

22.5 

4    Straw  hats 

21.1 

5  Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron.. 

6  OflBces 

18.3 
17.7 

7     Clothing 

17.6 

8    Textiles 

17.3 

9    Mercantile 

16.5 

10  Telegraph  and  telephone 

11  Artificial  flowers 

16.4 
13.2 

12    Printing 

11.3 

13    Bottle  stoppers 

5.6 

14    Paper  box 

5.6 

15    Canneries 

42 

16    Other  industries 

17.3 

17    All   industries 

3,854 

645 

16.7 

portion  of  cliildren  who  make  changes  because  of  personal 
whims  or  because  of  deficiencies  in  normal  physical  endur- 
ance. The  table,  however,  gathers  interrogating  interest 
from  the  fact  tliat  tlie  per  cents  of  old  jobs  left  in  the 
sevei'al  industries  because  of  excessive  physical  demands 
vary  widely  from  the  general  average  and  from  each 
other.  Over  a  third  of  the  children  who  leave  their  jobs  in 
the  wooden-box  industry  leave  because  the  work  is  too  hard. 
Almost  the  same  proportion  of  children  who  leave  tlie  glass 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 
NEW  JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  LOW  WAGE  PAID  THE  OLD. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  OflBce 

of  Bureau.) 


Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 


1  Paper  box 

2  Offices 

3  Clothing 

4  Telegraph  and  telephone . . . 

5  Mercantile 

6  Printing 

7  Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron 

8  Wooden  box 

9  Straw  hats 

10  Textiles 

11  Artificial  flowers 

12  Confectionery 

13  Bottle  stoppers 

14  Canneries 

15  Glass 

16  Other  industries 

17  All  industries 


Number 
leaving 
specified 
industry 
for 
all  reasons. 


90 
766 

79 
956 

98 
306 

89 

76 
133 

68 
160 
125 
213 

67 
541 


Leaving  because  of 
low  wages. 


Number. 


31 

29 

170 

16 

182 

17 

43 

12 

10 

16 

5 

9 

7 

9 

1 

90 


3,854 


647 


Per  cent, 
which  they 
are  of  number 
leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 


35.6 

32.2 

22.2 

20.3 

19.0 

17.3 

14.1 

13.5 

13.2 

12.0 

7.4 

5.6 

5.6 

4.2 

1.5 

16.6 


16.7 


industry  assign  the  same  reason  for  seeking  other  work.  The 
fact  that  the  wooden-box  industry,  for  example,  loses  only  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  its  child  wage-earners  because  of 
low  wages  (see  table  above),  whereas  it  leads  all  the  other 
industries  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  leave  because 
of  excessive  physical  demands,  stamps  the  reports  of  the 
children  as  worthj'  of  consideration.  It  is  not  within  reason 
that  the  children  could  enter  into  collusion  to  charge  the 
wooden-box  industry  with  making  undue  demands  upon 
physical  endurance ;  the  paper-box  industry  with  paying  too 
low  wages;  the  enameling  industries  with  producing  sicken- 
ing fumes,  etc.    Childish  exaggerations,  aversions  and  predi- 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  CASES  IN  WHICH  CHILDREN  SOUGHT 

NEW   JOBS   BECAUSE   THEY    WERE   NO   LONGER 

NEEDED  AT  THE  OLD  JOBS. 

(From  Records  of  Subsequent  Permits  Issued  in  1915  by  Baltimore  Office 
of  the  Bureau.) 


Job  Left. 
(Industry.) 


1  Canneries 

2  Bottle  stoppers 

3  Artificial  flowers 

4  Straw  hats 

5  Confectionery 

6  Mercantile 

7  Copper,  tin  and  sheet  iron 

8  Printing 

9  Glass 

10  Paper  box 

11  Clothing 

12  Offices 

13  Telephone  and  telegraph . . . 

14  Textiles 

15  Wooden  box 

16  Other  industries 

17  All  industries 


Leaving  because  no  longer 
needed. 


Number 
leaving 

specified  job 

Per  cent. 

in  industry 

which  they 

1         for 

are  of  number 

all  reasons. 

Number. 

leaving  speci- 
fied job  for 
all  reasons. 

213 

148 

69.5 

125 

82 

65.5 

68 

40 

58.8 

76 

37 

48.7 

160 

64 

40.0 

956 

311 

34.6 

306 

99 

32.4 

98 

28 

28.6 

67 

18 

26.9 

87 

23 

26.4 

766 

155 

20.2 

90 

15 

16.6 

79 

13 

16.4 

133 

19 

14.3 

89 

6 

6.8 

541 

140 

25.9 

3,854 


1,198 


31.1 


lections  have  doubtless  entered  into  the  degree  of  undesir- 
ability  ascribed  to  the  old  jobs,  but  there  can  be  no  coherent 
conspiracies  among  the  children  concerning  the  kind  of 
charges  to  be  lodged  against  one  industry  as  distinguished 
from  another.  This  is  the  ground  ujjon  which  a  just  claim 
rests  for  a  careful  study  of  the  occujjational  demands  made 
upon  wage-earning  children  by  the  industries  of  the  State. 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINER  OF  MALE 
APPLICANTS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

.Tanuary  :i,  lOir,. 
Fk.wk  a.  WriiTi:,  IOsq., 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Infoi-iuatioii, 
IJaltiniore,  Md. : 

Sii- — I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  tlie  foUowin}?  report  as 
Medical  Examiner  in  tliis  Uureau,  for  the  perio*!  between 
September  I'l,  1915,  and  January  1,  lOKJ. 

The  total  number  of  boys  examined  during  1015  was  5863, 
and  of  this  number  1S4:>  were  examined  by  me,  the  remaining 
number  by  either  Dr.  Travers  or  Dr.  Goldberg. 

The  majority  of  boys  which  I  was  able  to  observe  were  con- 
sidered i»hysically  fit  to  receive  a  permit.  Undersize  and 
weight  has  been  the  chief  cause  for  refusing  a  permit,  espe- 
cially for  factory  work,  and  whenever  a  permit  has  been 
granted  to  a  boy  who  shows  imperfect  nutrition,  it  has  been 
made  temporary  to  permit  re-examination  at  regular  inter- 
vals. One  case  of  epilepsy  applied  for  a  permit,  which  was 
refused,  and  some  cases  of  diseased  tonsils  were  refused  a 
permit,  as  a  drastic  method  of  compelling  proper  treatment 
of  the  throat  conditions,  but  for  the  most  part  the  boys  were 
in  good  physical  condition. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  deplorable  phj^sical  defects 
will  be  noticed  at  the  head  of  the  table  of  such  defects,  viz.. 
carious  teeth.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  had  from 
one  to  ten  carious  teeth,  as  many  more  had  lost  from  one  to 
live  teeth  by  extraction,  while  very  few  confessed  to  frequent 
use  of  a  tooth-brush. 

This  condition  of  faulty  mouths  has  been  reported  by 
physicians  examining  school  children  with  the  same  results, 
and  is  of  importance  enough  to  warrant  serious  considera- 
tion in  future  modifications  of  labor  laws. 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  the  next  most  frequent 
imperfection.  Unless  there  is  a  distinctly  diseased  condition, 
it  is  not  possible  to  compel  treatment  or  refuse  a  permit,  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increase  in  the  number  of  parents 
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who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  examiner  and  permit 
an  operation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  there  appeared  a  large 
number  of  cases  showing  a  distinctly  catarrhal  condition  of 
larynx  and  pharynx,  wliich  continued  throughout  the  first 
months  of  lUlG. 

Defective  vision  occasions  either  a  temporary  permit  or 
absolute  refusal  of  same,  until  a  specialist  has  examined  the 
case  and  prescribed  glasses  if  required.  The  child  is  referred 
either  to  a  stated  list  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  or  to  rep- 
utable oculists  for  this  treatment,  no  certificate  from  an 
optometrist  being  recognized. 

Only  seven  cases  of  heart  lesions  were  discovered,  mostly 
functional  murmurs,  or  valvular  trouble  well  compensated. 

Thirteen  cases  of  defective  hearing  were  recorded,  none  of 
them  with  full  loss  of  hearing,  and  unfortunately  none  of 
them  benefited  by  treatment. 

Two  cases  of  impetigo  and  as  many  cases  of  tinea  capitis 
represent  the  entire  number  of  skin  diseases  noted,  though 
there  was  one  case  of  very  extensive  scabies  and  severe 
eczema  of  the  hand  seen,  the  boy  applying  simply  for  an  age 
certificate,  therefore  his  case  is  not  on  record. 

Fifty-nine  boys  have  been  referred  to  the  Phipps  Psychi- 
atric Clinic  for  examination  of  their  mental  level,  after  fail- 
ing to  pass  the  fifth  grade.  It  was  found  that  this  level 
varied  fiom  8I/2  to  11  years  in  boys  whose  birth  certificates 
showed  them  to  be  from  14  to  15^  years  of  age. 

The  law  governing  the  issue  of  permits  to  children  does  not 
take  into  consideration  their  mental  condition  at  all,  and 
while  the  low-giade  imbecile  or  high-grade  idiot  may  never 
make  application,  the  introduction  of  children  with  a  distnct 
mental  retaidation  or  deficiency  of  slight  nature  into  an  in- 
dustiial  environment  is  an  extremely  serious  question. 

It  was  finally  decided  by  the  Medical  Department  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  that  temporary  per- 
mits be  granted  all  such  cases,  provided  the  occupation  was 
suited  to  the  mental  level  of  the  boy  and  that  careful  study 
be  made  of  their  reaction  to  their  work.  While  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  more  than  tentative  results  at  this  time,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  with  few  exceptions,  every  boy  has  shown 
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signs  or  physical  iiiiprovenieiil,  and  many  ol"  tlieni  appear  to 
be  brighter  and  more  alert. 

It  is  this  class  of  children  that  demands  llie  vocational 
school  as  the  surest  and  best  way  of  ])re])arin}>-  them  for 
wage-earuers.  Giving  them  ])ermits  of  any  kind  is  a  make- 
shift until  tliis  innovation  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  school 
system. 

The  six  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  show  (hat  two  had  a  rad- 
ical operation  performed  with  successful  results,  and  the 
other  four  cases  were  ordered  to  wear  a  truss. 

The  five  cases  of  undescended  testicles  were  refused  their 
permits  until  operations  had  been  performd.  Two  i-eported 
back  with  a  surgeon's  certificate. 

The  law  requires  the  boy  Avhen  changing  his  job  to  get  a 
new  permit,  and  this  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  various  occupations  upon  the  physical  condition  as 
well  as  a  chance  to  discover  symptoms  of  industrial  disease 
or  injury. 

Almost  every  boy  working  in  the  tin  box  making  industry 
shows  scars  of  wounds  made  with  the  sharp  edges  of  tin. 
Apparently  there  is  no  effort  made  by  the  manufacturers  to 
protect  or  care  for  the  wounds,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  provide  and  apply  first-aid 
treatment.  No  case  of  industrial  disease  reported  during 
my  term  of  service. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  Fort. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CASES  OF  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS- 
BOYS. 


Carious  teeth | 

721 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids | 

Phimosis | 

69 
46 

Defective  vision 

36 

Defective   hearing | 

13 

Heart    lesions j 

7 

Abnormalities  of  chest | 

7 

Hernia | 

1            6 

Hutchinsonian    teeth | 

9 

Undescended   testicles | 

,5 

Varicocele | 

1 

913 
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TABLE    SHOWING    NUMBER    OF    DISEASES    FOUND    IN    FAMILY 
HISTORY— BOYS. 


Measles 

Scarlet    fever 

Typhoid 

Varicella 

Pertussis 

Pneumonia 

Diphtheria 

Septicaemia 

Gastritis 

Chorea 

Tubercular    glands . 

Rheumatism 

Epilepsy 


140 

27 

24 

17 

46 

16 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


REPORT   OF    MEDICAL    EXAMINER    OF   FE- 
MALE APPLICANTS   IN  BALTIMORE  CITY 

Mr.  Fkaxk  a.  White. 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informatiou, 
Baltimore,  Md. : 

Sir — According  to  the  usual  custom,  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
my  report,  as  examiner  of  female  applicants,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1915. 

The  work  has  proceeded  in  its  usual  manner,  showing  little 
variation.  There  were  fewer  reports  of  conditions  attributed 
to  occupation.  This  may  have  arisen  from  greater  famil- 
iarity with  the  industries,  and  from  th6  fact  that  the  girls 
were  in  better  physical  condition. 

There  were  in  all  4463  examinations  made.  Of  these,  1300 
were  for  original  permits,  1582  for  subsequent  permits,  1032 
for  vacation  permits,  289  for  age  certificates,  260  were 
granted  temporary  permits  and  84  were  refused. 

In  those  applying  for  original  permits,  regular  and  vaca- 
tion, there  were  479  physical  defects  found. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  table,  eye  conditions,  dis- 
eases and  defects  of  vision  ranked  first  in  number.  Fully  90 
per  cent,  of  these  were  corrected  by  oculists,  usually  in  one 
of  the  citj'  dispensaries,  therebj'  causing  no  outlay  of  money 
to  the  child  except  for  the  glasses.    In  a  few  instances  these 
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were  provided  by  charitable  orj^aiiizatioiis.  Diseased  tonsils 
and  adenoids  ranked  next  in  number.  A  larjjje  percentaj^e  of 
these,  too,  were  corrected  by  oi»eration  in  one  of  the  many 
hosi)itals.  A  large  ninnber  of  the  children  who  were  under 
size  and  weight  had  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  it  is  remark- 
able their  rai)id  growth  in  height  and  weight  after  these  were 
removed.  There  were  a  lai-ger  nnnd)er  of  cases  of  pe<licnlosis 
capitis  than  in  other  years.  These  were  refused  permits 
until  the  condition  was  corrected.  Advice  was  given  in  the 
office,  and  in  all  cases  gratefully  acce])ted  and  followed.  We 
are  gratified  to  learn  from  many  employers  that  not  one  case 
has  been  brought  to  their  attention  for  over  three  years, 
where  formerly  this  was  not  uncommon.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  those  examined  had  carious  teeth.  In  many  cases  there 
was  only  one.  In  one  case  every  tooth  was  carious.  One 
girl  had  two  complete  sets  in  her  ui)per  jaw,  the  first  teeth 
lying  over  on  and  embedded  in  the  gums.  One  girl  of  15 
years  and  7  months  had  all  of  her  third  molars,  and  everj^ 
tooth  in  excellent  condition. 

Many  of  the  50  per  cent,  who  had  no  caries  showed  excel- 
lent teeth  and  beautifully  kept.  Those  applying  for  subse- 
quent permits  showed  decided  improvement  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Having  been  told  at  the  initial  examination  that  their 
teeth  needed  attention,  returned  with  them  filled  and  clean, 
having  lived  up  to  their  promise  "to  have  this  done  when  they 
could  earn  some  money." 

Loss  of  weight  was  noticed  in  many  of  those  applying  for 
.subsequent  permits.  This  loss  ranged  from  one  to  six 
pounds.  The  loss  in  the  majority  of  cases  could  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  occupation,  but  rather  to  the  much  walking  the  girls 
did  in  going  to  and  from  work,  their  physical  condition 
otherwise  being  good. 

Some  reported  slight  and  .some  serious  illnesses,  several 
having  had  scarlet  fever,  many  having  had  grippe  during  the 
early  winter. 

The  condition  giving  us  the  greatest  concern  was  mental 
defect  and  retardation. 

We  have  long  felt  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  diagnose 
a  girl  as  having  a  mental  age  of  eight,  nine  or  ten  years  and 
then  allowing  her  to  compete  with  her  normal  sister  of  four- 
teen years.    The  race  is  unequal;  the  strain  too  great.    We 
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have  felt  that  no  feeble-minded  girl  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  ought  be  allowed  to  enter  any  industry.  After  sixteen 
j'ears  the  State  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them. 

Certainly  an  industry  where  a  girl  is  not  under  actual 
guidance  is  no  place  for  a  restoration  case. 

This  condition  of  feeblemindedness  needs  guidance  from 
the  medical  and  jjsychological  as  well  as  from  the  peda- 
gogical and  sociological  side. 

The  State  owes  the  child  something  more  than  to  be  thrown 
on  its  own  resources  when  it  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  without  being  able  to  complete  the  required  school 
grade. 

Our  attempt  to  keep  the  feeble-minded  under  observation 
by  having  them  report  every  few  mouths  is  but  a  makeshift. 

"What  is  needed  is  a  laboratory  where  these  children  can 
be  studied  and  then  directed.  If  the  great  linen  industries  of 
Biehfeld  have  done  so  much  for  the  epileptics  of  Germany, 
surely  our  splendid  State  of  Maryland  can  do  something  sim- 
ilar for  these  unfortunate  children  who  turn  to  her.  It  is  a 
question  whether  these  girls  shall  be  trained  to  be  useful 
women  or  recruit  the  armies  of  the  unfortunate. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  S.  Abercrombie, 

Medical  Examiner. 


All  cases  of  pediculosis  were  refused.  All  returned  cor- 
rected. 

In  the  cases  of  malnutrition,  G  gave  familj'  history  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  uuvaccinated  all  returned  vaccinated.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  these  came  from  the  counties. 

All  the  cases  of  organic  heart  disease  gave  histories  of 
previous  illness. 

Four  had  rheumatism.  One  girl  had  two  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism. 

Three  had  history  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  t^q^hoid 
fever. 

Two  gave  a  history  of  typhoid  fever. 

One  gave  a  historv  of  chorea. 
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One  j»tive  a  history  of  severe  attack  of  whooping-cough. 
Fifty  i)er  cent,  of  tlie  girls  had  carious  teeth. 


PHYSICAL  DEP'ECTS  FOUND  IN  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ORIGINAL 

PERMITS. 


Abscess 

Acne 

Alopecia   Areta 

Anemia 

Appendicitis 

Chorea 

Coxalgia 

Deafness,  partial 

Dermatitis,   ven 

Eczema 

Goitre 

Impetigo 

Laryngitis 

Malnutrition 

Mentally    retarded 

Mutism 

Nasal  catarrh 

Organic  heart  disease 

Pediculosis  capitis 

Psoriasis 

Pyorrhoea  Abreolaris 

Rheumatism 

Ringworm 

Scoliosis 

Dislocation  of  shoulder   (old) 

Defective  speech 

Diseased  tonsils 

Diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids 

Diseases  of  eyes  and  defective  vision 

Trachoma 

Unvaccinated 

Warts 


5 
9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

34 

18 

1 

10 

11 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

28 

58 

244 

1 

12 

1 

479 


General. 

Vacation. 

Age. 

Temp. 

Re- 
fused. 

Origi- 
nal. 

Subse- 
quent. 

Origi- 
nal. 

Subse- 
quent. 

Physical 
Defects. 

Girls  examined . . 

1,300 

1,582 

611 

427 

289 

260 

84 

479 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL  (ORIGI- 
NAL) PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1915,  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Average  Height. 


Age  Groups. 

Male. 

Female. 

Number 
Exam- 
ined. 

Height. 

Number 
Exam- 
ined. 

Height. 

Feet.     Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

14  years  to  14^  years.. 
14%  years  to  15  years. 

15  years  to  15i/^  years . . 
151^  years  to  16  years. 

.      906 

490 

.      316 

.      255 

5 
5 
5 
5 

% 
1% 

2% 

3V8 

647 
343 
185 
110 

5 
5 
5 
5 

IVs 
1% 
1% 
1% 

14  years  to  16  years... 

.  1 1,967 

5 

IV2 

1,285 

5         iVs 

AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  GRANTED  GENERAL   (ORIGI- 
NAL)  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  IN  1915,  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  Groups. 


Average  Weight. 


Male. 


Num- 
ber 


Weight 
(Lbs.) 


Female. 


Num- 
ber 


Weight 
(Lbs.) 


14  years  to  14%  years 
14%  years  to  15  years 

15  years  to  15%  years 
15%  years  to  16  years 

14  years  to  16  years . . 


903 
487 
314 
252 


94 
100 
102 
106 


646 
341 
190 
107 


101 
102 
103 
105 


'1,956 


98.6 


'1,284 


102 


'Weights  of  11  boys  unknown. 
'Weight  of  1  girl  unknown. 
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STAGE     OF     MATURITY     OF     CHILDREN     GRANTED     GENERAL 

(ORIGINAL)  PERMITS  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF 

THE  BUREAU  IN  1915,  ARRANGED  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Age  Groups. 

Pre- 

pubescent 

Pube- 
scent 

Post- 
pubescent 

Total 

Male — 14  years  to  liVz  years 

141/^  years  to  15  years 

15  years  to  15%  years 

151^  years  to  16  years 

383 

146 

70 

23 

518 
343 
293 
155 

3 
3 

7 
7 

904 
492 
370 
185 

Total 

622 

1,309 

20 

"1,951 

Not  Matured 

Matured 

Total 

Female — 14  years  to  HV2  years. . 
141/^  years  to  15  years. . 
15  years  to  15^/^  years . . 
IbVz  years  to  16  years . . 

247 

104 

38 

17 

397 

237 

143 

96 

644 
341 
181 
113 

Total 

406 

873 

1,279 

'Six  females  unknown. 
"Sixteen  males  unknown. 

Report  of  the  St.vte  Board  of  Health  on  Occupational 

Diseases. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1912,  there 
is  submitted  in  the  following  table  the  detailed  reports  on 
occupational  diseases  made  to  this  Bureau  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 

Lettie  L.  Johnston. 

Until  roiir  years  ago  iiothinj>;  was  known  about  street 
traders  in  Maryland,  except  lliat  they  existed — an  unregu- 
lated army  of  little  people  on  the  city  streets.  It  was  in  1912 
that  there  was  first  included  in  the  Child  Labor  Law  passed 
at  the  Legislature  of  that  year  a  clause  ^'forbidding  boys 
under  14  years  of  age  and  girls  under  10  years  of  age,  in  any 
city  having  a  pojtulation  of  20,000  or  over,  to  be  employed  or 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  time  as  a  bootblack  or 
in  any  other  trade  or  occupation  performed  in  any  street  or 
public  place,  or  in  the  distribution  of  handbills,  circulars  or 
any  other  articles,  except  newspapers,  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals:' Another  section  of  the  same  law  forbade  "boys 
under  12  and  girls  under  IG  in  a  city  having  a  population  of 
20,000  or  over  to  distribute,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale, 
newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in  any  street  or  public 
place."  A  further  exemption  was  stipulated  in  the  same  law 
for  that  group  of  boys  who  served  newspapers  on  a  regular 
route.  This  class  might  engage  in  the  trade  at  any  age  and 
at  any  hour,  provided  it  was  not  during  school  hours  and 
provided  they  delivered  papers  to  home,  store  or  office  ad- 
dress. Newsboys  were  thereby  exempt  from  the  protection 
and  supervision  provided  for  other  street  traders,  and  route 
servers  were  to  be  exempt  from  that  afforded  the  regular 
newspaper  seller.  Thus  was  the  Bureau  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  licensing  and  regulating,  in  addition  to  its  working 
children  of  li  and  15  years  of  age,  another  group  of  child 
workers — street  traders — with  three  distinct  classifications 
within  the  grouj) — newsboys,  route  servers  and  boys  selling 
articles  other  than  newspapers. 

The  law  passed  in  May  and  took  effect  in  December,  1912. 
The  administration  of  the  law,  therefore,  covered  only  a 
period  of  one  year,  1913,  when  the  Legislature  met  for  an- 
other session  and  amended  the  law  to  admit  to  the  trade  the 
10  and  11-year-old  boy  as  street  newsboys,  with  the  same  ex- 
emption for  boys  of  any  age  in  route  service.  By  this  Act  the 
State  assumed  the  additional  care  of  about  700  more  street 
traders,  the  total  number  increasing  from  1553  in  1913  to 
2248  in  1911. 

Neither  the  original  law  of  1912  nor  the  amended  law  of 
1913  made  any  specific  provision  for  the  administration  of 
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the  section  pertaining  to  street  traders.  Since  the  street 
trader  is  a  child  worker  without  an  employer  or  a  place  of 
occupation,  inspection  means  covering  the  whole  city's  area 
and  supervising  every  individual  boy,  and  since  his  require- 
ments for  a  i)ermit  are  not  the  same  as  for  children  engaged 
in  other  occupations,  the  form  and  task  of  licensing  the  boys 
within  the  office  must  vary  from  that  of  the  children  regu- 
larly at  work.  The  street  trader  in  no  way  conforms  to  the 
method  of  licensing  or  regulating  other  child  workers.  The 
experience  of  two  years — 191o  and  1914 — proved  that  this 
group  of  children  could  not  be  regulated  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  army  of  working  children  through  the  staff  of  child 
labor  and  factory  inspectors;  hence  in  November,  1914,  a 
special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  regulation  of  all  street  trades.  It  was  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  year  following — 1915 — that  the  material  for  this 
report  was  obtained. 

The  Trade. 

According  to  the  literal  reading  of  the  present  law,  street 
traders  are  bootblacks,  distributors  of  handbills,  circulars 
and  other  articles,  and  those  engaging  in  any  other  trade  or 
occupation  performed  in  a  street  or  public  place.  Bootblack- 
iug  as  a  trade  for  children  is  unknown  in  Baltimore,  and  few 
boys  are  found  distiibuting  circulars,  except  as  an  occa- 
sional occupation.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  applications 
for  street-trade  permits  there  have  been  only  45  for  trades 
other  than  newspaper  selling,  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the 


NUMBER  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 
LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915. 


Age  of  Boys  at  Time  of  Licensing. 

Total. 

Kind  of 
Street  Seller. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 

years. 

15 
years. 

Per 
cent. 

Boys  selling  news- 
papers only 

Boys  selling  news- 
papers and  other 
articles 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 
23 

144 
22 

2,203 
45 

.98 
.02 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

390 

166 

2,248 

100.00 
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total  number  licensed.  This  group  of  45  is  made  up  of  fruit 
venders,  hucksters,  water  boys  (boys  who  carry  water  for 
public-construction  workers),  jitney-bus  conductors  and 
boys  who  sell  candy  at  a  special  season,  such  as  street  sellers 
of  Christmas  cards  and  tree  ornaments. 

The  term  street  trader,  though  undefined  by  the  present 
law,  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Bureau  to  mean  any  occu- 
pation performed  in  the  street  or  public  place,  including  all 
boys  working  at  any  occupation  without  an  employer,  or  in 
a  place  removed  from  his  enjployer  or  office  wherein  the 
permit  is  filed.  With  the  regular  working  children,  the  per- 
mit is  issued  to  an 'employer  for  a  specified  job.  Generally 
speaking,  the  street  trader  has  no  employer  or  place  of  em- 
ployment. In  a  few  instances,  as  specified  above,  the  em- 
ployer with  whom  the  permit  must  be  deposited  is  so  far 
removed  from  the  working  child  that  the  child  can  produce 
no  proof  of  his  permission  to  work.  For  example,  the  owner 
of  a  jitney  bus  employs  both  the  driver  and  the  conductor. 
If  the  conductor  is  a  boy  of  14  or  15,  he  must  have  not  only 
a  working  permit  filed  with  his  employer,  but  a  street 
trader's  license  that  he  may  carry  with  him  as  his  protec- 
tion. In  addition  to  a  written  permit  to  all  street  traders, 
there  is  issued  a  badge  with  a  corresponding  number  which 
the  child  must  wear  in  a  conspicuous  place  while  working. 
This  is  a  guarantee  to  all  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact 
that  he  is  a  regularly  licensed  minor  legally  employed.  It 
likewise  saves  for  him  the  embarrassment  and  loss  of  time 
that  would  be  involved  in  producing  for  the  inspector  or 
other  officer  a  written  permit  as  proof  of  his  permission  to 
work.  Messenger  boys  and  errand  boys  have  not  been 
classed  as  street  traders,  although  performing  most  of  their 
work  on  the  street,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  spend 
some  time  on  the  premises  of  the  employer  and  can  be  identi- 
fied by  the  inspector. 

Since  only  2  per  cent,  of  all  street  traders  in  Baltimore  are 
engaged  in  occupations  other  than  selling  papers,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discussion  will  deal  entirely  with  newsboys, 
although  for  purposes  of  record  the  tables  will  show  the  fig- 
ures for  both.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  State  looks  upon 
its  street  sellers  as  child  workers  in  that  it  has  legislated  for 
their  regulation  and  protection,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
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Iiifoi'matiou  has  felt  that  the  public  would  desire  to  know 
more  about  this  group  thau  iu  previous  years,  and  since 
newsboys  constitute  98  per  cent,  of  this  group,  and  14  per 
cent,  of  all  children  that  work  throughout  the  State,  concen- 
tration ui)on  the  subject  of  newsboys  and  newspaper  selling 
will  not  seem  unwarranted. 

With  exception  of  canneries,  the  newspaper  industry  uses 
the  energy  of  a  higher  per  cent,  of  children  than  any  other 
one  industry,  and  secures  them  at  an  earlier  age.  The  child 
of  12  may  work  in  the  canneries  and  the  boy  of  10  may  sell 
papers  on  the  city  streets.  This  utilization  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  child  would  not  be  possible  if  depending  alone 
upon  the  industry  to  employ  it.  It  is  the  blind  and  sympa- 
thetic public  who  create  the  demand  for  quick  and  frequent 
serving  of  newspapers  and  who  pet  and  foster  the  little  hus- 
tler eager  to  render  the  service.  And  in  the  absence  of  any 
enlightening  facts  about  the  newsboy  and  his  trade,  the  cus- 
tom of  having  him  iu  our  midst  has  become  one  hard  to 
change.  It  is  an  American  custom  almost  entirely,  at  least 
no  other  country  finds  the  street  newsboy  so  necessary  as  the 
United  States  does,  and  it  is  the  American  boy  who  is  sup- 
plying the  demand.  The  life  of  the  street  satisfies  the  desire 
in  the  boy  for  varied  and  stimulating  activity  and  nets  him 

BIRTH  AND  NATIONALITY  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET 
TRADERS  LICENSED  IN  1915. 


Birthplace. 

Nationality. 

Kind  of 
Street  Trader. 

U.  S.  A. 

Outside 
U.  S.  A. 

Total. 

Ameri- 
can 
white. 

Ameri- 
can 
colored. 

Foreign 

Total. 

Newsboys 

Per  cent 

Other  street  trad- 
ers  

Per  cent 

1.768 
80.25 

35 

77.7 

435 
19.75 

10 

22.3 

2,203 
100.00 

45 
100.00 

877 
39.80 

12 
26.66 

280 
12.71 

4 

8.89 

1,046 
47.49 

29 
64.45 

2,203 
100.00 

45 

100.00 

Total  number 

Total  per  cent 

1,803 
80.2 

445 
19.8 

2,248 
100.00 

889 
39.5 

284 
12.6 

1,075 
47.9 

2,248 
100.00 

Nationality  means  birthplace  of  father.    For  specified  nationalities,  clas- 
sified by  ages,  see  page  126. 
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profits  besides.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  American 
boy  who  will  always  seek  adventure  and  thrills  responds  to 
the  call  of  the  street  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table. 

The  motives  which  prompt  children  to  sell  newspapers  dif- 
fer very  little  from  those  from  which  children  enter  other 
industries.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  working  children  14  and 
15  years  of  age  are  going  to  work  for  economic  reasons,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  newsboys  10  to  16  years  of  age  are  selling 
papers  for  the  same  reasons.^ 

The  newsboy,  then,  even  though  he  is  younger  and  exchang- 
ing his  playtime  onh'  for  profits,  takes  his  j>lace  in  the  ranks 
of  the  child  workers  of  the  State  and  is  looked  upon  by  his 
family  as  a  contributor  to  the  famih'  budget. 

The  reasons  for  boys  selling  papers  are  grouped  as  the 
boys  or  the  parents  have  stated  them.  Their  value,  therefore, 
lies  only  in  an  interpretation  through  a  comparison  with  the 
status  of  the  families  and  the  per  capita  income. 

As  seen  by  the  table  on  following  page,  60  per  cent,  are  sell- 
ing from  an  economic  pressure  within  the  family.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 17  per  cent,  of  the  families,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  parent,  needed  a  supplemental  income ;  that  is,  this  group 
of  families  were  compelled  to  call  upon  the  children's  earn- 
ing capacity;  11  per  cent,  of  the  boys  felt  that  they  should  be 
contributing  something  toward  self-support  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  financial  burden  of  their  families,  and  a  little  over 
1  per  cent,  were  selling  to  make  possible  a  higher  education. 
The  remaining  10  per  cent.,  or  37.6  per  cent.,  since  there  are 
no  reasons  recorded  for  2.1  per  cent.,  were  prompted  to  enter 
the  trade  from  purely  personal  motives.  In  this  group  are 
found  very  few — 1.9  per  cent,  selling  from  the  commendable 
motive  of  earning  money  to  be  saved  and  a  little  larger  per- 
centage, 1.5  per  cent.,  selling  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
spending  money.  The  large  part  of  this  group — 31  per  cent., 
or  almost  one-third  of  all  the  boys  selling — gave  the  pathetic 
reason  of  "needing  occupation  or  something  to  do."  To  have 
parents  look  to  a  commercial  interest  for  entertaining  their 
boys  is  a  reproach  upon  our  municipal  recreational  facilities. 


'See  AimiM^  Guggenbeiuier's  report,  page  70. 
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TJie  two  «;i'('at  drivinj^'  forces  that  are  impelling  boys  into  the 
newspaper  trade,  viz.,  tliat  of  contrihntiiif;  to  the  family  in 
come  ami  tliat  of  satisfying  a  desire  for  real  i>lay  (78  i>er 
cent,  of  all  the  number)  are  the  same  reasons  that  the  public 
uses  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  strwt  s<^ller  of  pai)ers. 
The  earnings  of  the  newsboys  do  not  justify  his  being  in  the 
trade  to  the  same  degree  as  the  reasons  for  his  selling.  The 
group  who  claim  to  be  selling  for  economic  reasons  show 
weekly  earnings  averaging  |1.4;j,  while  those  who  are  doing- 
it  for  ])leasural)le  occuj)ation  are  earning  on  an  average  of 
•fl..'{8.  The  total  average  for  all  boys  is  only  |1.;{5,  with  three- 
tifths  of  the  boys  earning  less  than  |1.50  a  week. 

Nor  is  there  found  any  more  justification  for  putting  the 
linancial  burden  on  the  boy  in  the  figures  on  the  family 
status.  (See  page  128.)  177(>  newsboys,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  come  from  families  with  both  i)arents  living, 
while  only  345,  or  15  per  cent.,  represent  families  with  the 
breadwinner  dead  or  away  or  not  contributing.  Not  one 
newsboy  stands  as  the  sole  individual  of  earning  capacity 
within  the  family. 

If  1038  families  (according  to  table  on  page  100)  do 
need  a  supi)lemental  income,  why  is  it  that  the  average  ejirn- 
ings  of  this  group  amount  to  so  little?  Is  it  not  because  the 
total  amount  of  earnings  possible  from  the  daily  sale  of 
})apers  is  divided  among  such  a  large  group  of  boys,  40  per 
cent,  of  whom  do  not  need  the  money,  but  are  in  the  trade  for 
the  sport  of  it  ?  Could  not  fewer  boys  handle  the  trade  quite 
as  efficiently  and  justify  the  energy  expended  by  larger 
profits? 

A  study  of  Table  on  Earnings  of  Newsboys,  page  124,  will 
show  the  wide  range  of  the  earnings  of  all  boys.  The  weekly 
earnings  are  found  to  go  below  50  cents  a  week  and  as  high 
as  |3,50  and  over.  More  than  one-third  are  earning  less  tlian 
|1  a  week,  three  fourths  less  than  |2  and  only  one-twelfth 
earning  more  than  |3. 

These  small  earnings  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  over  75  per  cent,  of  all  news- 
boys are  under  14  years  of  age,  and  that  there  are  an  unneces- 
sary number  of  boys  in  the  trade. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  are  newsboys  selling  after  school 
hours.    Only  02  boys  out  of  the  total  number  applied  for  per- 
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mission  to  sell  papers  all  day.  This  is  granted  for  the  same 
qualifications  as  children  desiring  to  leave  school  to  enter 
other  industries.  As  the  above  figures  indicate,  few  boys 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  14  and  finishing  the  fifth  grade  are 
held  by  the  attraction  of  newspaper  selling.  They  prefer 
other  occupations  with  more  certain  earnings.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  day's  profits,  together  with  the  public  opinion, 
almost  amounting  to  a  stigma,  that  selling  papers  is  a  small 
boy's  job,  causes  heavy  losses  in  trained  and  efficient  service 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Every  year  a  large  percentage  of  newsboys  give  up  their 
licenses  to  enter  other  occupations.  The  trade  seems  to  hold 
the  boy  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  he  finds  other  occu- 
pations more  enticing.  (For  the  number  of  boys  holding 
badges  for  one,  two  and  three  years,  see  page  125. 

During  1915,  554  boys  abandoned  the  trade  for  the  reasons 
shown  below : 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  THE  TRADE  ASSIGNED  BY  NEWSBOYS 
IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  DURING  1915. 


Reason. 

At  the 
age  of 

10 

At  the 

age  of 

11 

At  the 

age  of 

12 

At  the 

age  of 

13 

At  the 

age  of 

14 

At  the 

age  of 

15 

At  the 

age  of 

16 

Total. 

*Not  desiring  to 
sell 

4 

10 

61 
9 

58 
18 

41 

124 

22 

19 
54 
12 

122 

193 

Going  to  work  on  a 
regular  permit . . 

Going  to  work  on  a 
vacation  permit. 

tl6  years  of  age 
or  beyond  licens- 
ing age 

178 
61 

122 

Total 

4 

10 

70 

76 

187 

85 

122 

554 

♦For  the  classified  reasons  of  this  group  see  page  109. 

tAt  the  age  of  16,  and  upon  the  return  of  his  badge  and  license,  a  newsboy 
is  given  a  certificate  stating  his  age  and  granting  him  permission  to  work  or 
to  engage  in  a  street  trade  without  further  qualifications.  The  Bureau  has 
no  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  boys  selling  papers  beyond  the  age 
of  16. 
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Tlio  }i;i()nj)  "Not  Desiriii}^  to  Sell"  includes  all  those  bojs 
who  (li'iCt  in  and  out  of  tlie  tijule  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  'ioo  cold,"  "didn't  like  it,''  ''afi-aid  of  cars"  or  "noth- 
ing in  it,"  the  different  reasons  actually  numbering  more 
than  50  in  all.  The  classified  reasons  for  the  total  number 
in  this  group  are  as  follows: 

The  trade  fails  to  interest  him 74 

The  trade  does  not  pay  enough 28 

Parents   object 37 

The  trade  consumes  too  much  time 30 

Left  the  city 24 

193 

Since  practically  the  only  qualification  for  a  newsboy  is 
that  of  age,  bo^'s  enter  the  occupation  with  little  thought  or 
purpose  and  leave  it  with  quite  as  much  lack  of  reason.  Evi- 
dence of  this  has  already  been  noted  in  the  reasons  for  selling 
l)apers. 

The  "over  Iti"  group  represents  those  boys  over  whom  the 
law  no  longer  has  control.  At  that  age  each  boy  is  given 
upon  the  return  of  his  badge  a  certificate  of  age  and  a  button 
(for  wearing  if  he  continues  to  sell  papers),  both  of  which 
serve  as  his  guarantee  that  his  age  has  once  been  established 
and  is  on  record  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau. 

The  third  group  of  nearly  one-half  of  all  who  have  discon- 
tinued selling  are  the  boys  who,  upon  reaching  the  age  to 
qualify  for  a  working  permit,  prefer  any  other  occupation 
to  newspaper  selling.  These  number  239  in  all — 61  going  to 
work  after  school  hours  and  178  working  full  time  on  a  reg- 
ular permit. 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  IN  TRADE  OF  NEWSBOYS  WHO  HAVE  DISCON- 
TINUED SELLING  PAPERS  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915. 


Age  at  Time  of  Leaving  Trade. 

Specified  time  in 
Trade. 

10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

Total. 

6  months  and  less. 
6  mos.  to  1  year.. 

1  to  2  years 

2  to  3  years 

Total 

3 

1 

6 
4 

15 
25 
30 

13 
23 
40 

27 
33 
59 
68 

11 

9 

26 

39 

18 

8 

21 

75 

87 
105 
180 
182 

4 

10 

70 

76 

187 

85 

122 

554 

110 
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At  the  age  of  14  there  are  187  boys  abandoning  the  selling 
of  papers,  over  two-tliirds  of  whom  have  had  experience  at 
the  trade  for  one  or  two  years.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
boys  of  all  ages  with  the  experience  of  one  and  two  years  are 
lost  to  the  trade  annually.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  shift 
in  the  trade?  Some  of  it,  perhaps  a  large  i)art  of  it,  may  be 
due  to  general  unrest  of  children  in  industry  and  their  insta- 
bility as  workers.  Some  of  it  nuiy  be  due  to  the  attitude  of 
the  public,  who  have  stamped  the  trade  as  a  temporary  one; 
still  more  may  be  attributeil  to  the  attitude  of  the  news- 
papers, viz.,  that  it  is  a  profitable  pastime  for  small  boys. 
Not  a  small  part  of  the  argument,  however,  for  this  group 
preferring  other  occupations  may  be  found  in  the  coutrasteil 
earnings  of  the  two  groups. 


WAGES   OF  239  BOYS  WHO   HAVE   LEFT   NEWSPAPER  SELLING 

FOR  OTHER  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  WAGES  PROMISED 

IN  THE  OCCUPATIONS  ENTERED. 


Age  at  Time  of 
Leaving  Trade. 

Wages  in 
Selling  Papers. 

Wages  in 
Other  Occupations. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

13 

$1.75 
5.00 
6.50 

$0.40 
.25 
.50 

$1.05 
1.45 
1.77 
1.53 

$6.25 
6.60 
6.50 

$0.75 
2.00 
2.00 

$2.08 

14 

3.58 

15 

3.66 

All  ages 

3.40 

This  table  does  not  present  a  clear-cut  comparison,  for  the 
reasons  that: 

1.  Wages  in  selling  papers  are  those  actually  re- 
ceived, while  wages  in  other  occupations  are  those  ex- 
pected. 

2.  With  the  exception  of  the  IS-j^ar-old  boys,  who 
may  work  out  of  school  hours  only  at  any  occupation, 
the  boys  selling  papers  may  be  spending  the  whole  day 
or  a  few  hours  only,  while  the  same  boys  entering  other 
occupations  work  a  full  day. 

The  table  is  inserted  here  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  boys  of 
14  and  15  years  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  chance  of  a 
wage  equal  to  that  of  other  occupations.    An  assured  wage 
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of  |2  11  week,  with  the  possibility  of  its  iucreasing  to  f6.50, 
is  naturally  more  enticing  than  the  chance  of  earning  as  high 
as  $0.50  or  as  low  as  50  cents.  The  boy  of  10  and  11  is  very 
niuch  more  apt  to  liold  in  mind  his  maximum  earnings  in 
newspaper  selling  and  to  lose  sight  of  his  lowest.  With  the 
boy  of  14  the  reverse  is  true.  Tlie  possibility  of  earning  a 
small  amount  looms  up  before  his  vision  very  much  more  im- 
l)ressively  than  the  chance  of  the  maximum  earnings.  Als^) 
Ills  motive  for  earning  money  has  changed.  Re  begins  to 
think  seriously  of  a  career  and  to  seek  a  trade  with  a  future 
in  it.  Sadly  enough  the  next  occupations  in  which  he  en- 
gages have  no  more  brilliant  future  than  newspaper  selling, 
l)ut  contain  at  least  the  promise  of  a  definite  weekly  wage 
and  of  classifying  liim  with  recognized  wage-earners.  Hence, 
the  newspaper  industry,  which  has  allowed  itself  to  be  made 
the  plaything  of  boys  of  play  age,  are  forced  to  lose  annually 
a  group  of  workers  beginning  to  have  earning  capacity  and 
possessing  the  experience  and  training  that  should  bring 
greater  returns  for  the  newspaper  industry  than  for  any 
other. 

The  following  table  shows  the  industries  that  are  securing 
newsboys  and  the  occupations  that  hold  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  the  boys  who  have  once  sold  papers : 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  NEWSBOYS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  THE  TRADE  OF 
NEWSPAPER  SELLING  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  DURING  1915. 


Industries. 

Occupation. 

Mer 
cantile. 

Mnfg. 
fac- 
tories. 

Can- 
neries. 

Teleg- 
raphy. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total. 

Bundle  boy,  errand  boy . . . 
Messenger  boy 

40 
3 

4 

4 

8 

7 

17 

12 
3 
6 

17 

18 
3 

1 

4 

26 

7 

1 

"i 
11 

43 

64 
30 

Preparer  and  skinner 

Helper 

Office  boy 

18 
23 
15 

Floor  boy 

10 

Clerk 

8 

Miscellaneous 

*71 

Total 

66 

55 

26 

26 

66 

239 

*Miscenaneous,  made  up  of  41  different  occupations  in  31  different  industries. 
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1.  Badge  permitting  sale  of  newspapers  after  school  hours  only. 

2.  Badge  permitting  .sale  of  newspapers  during  all  hours  between  6  A.  M. 

and  S  P.  M. 

3.  Badge   permitting  sale  of  articles  other  than   newspapers  after   school 

hours  only. 

4.  Badge   permitting    sale    of   articles    other    than    newspapers    during    all 

hours  between  6  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 
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Administration  and   Regulation. 

In  giving  the  Bureau  autlioiity  to  license  and  regulate  this 
new  group  of  working  cliildreii,  tlie  Legislature  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  either  for  the  routine  work  of  secur- 
ing their  permits  or  for  the  task  of  street  inspection.  The 
one  officer  authorized  to  issue  permits  has  a  task  sufficiently 
large  wlien  calU'd  upon  to  issue  regular  and  vacation  permits 
to  children  ranging  in  mnnber  from  .'{GO  to  1400  a  month. 
(See  page  4.").)  To  have  the  additional  work  of  issuing 
permits  and  badges  to  2248  street  traders,  averaging  185  a 
month  and  ranging  from  3G  to  975  a  month,  meant  doubling 
her  speed  and  overtaxing  her  strengtli,  in  spite  of  which 
there  were  still  long  delays  that  were  hard  for  the  boys  and 
parents  to  understand.  Hence,  in  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
the  inspector  felt  justified  in  giving  a  large  share  of  time  to 
the  routine  work  involved  in  the  issuing  of  licenses. 

During  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  when 
everj'  boy  licensed  in  1914  came,  as  required  by  law,  to  renew 
or  return  his  badge  and  license,  almost  no  time  was  spent  in 
street  inspection,  and  again  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
boys,  free  from  school  duties,  were  attracted  to  the  trade  in 
large  numbers,  time  was  again  taken  from  inspection  to  in- 
sure for  the  boys  as  prompt  and  efficient  service  as  possible. 

Inspection  involves  accurate  recording  and  following  up 
of  cases,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  clerical  assistance 
the  inspector  was  compelled  to  devote  much  time  to  this 
phase  of  the  work.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  for  every 
day's  insi^ectiou  there  must  be  a  day  spent  in  the  office,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  season  during  the  year  when  the  whole 
time  could  be  given  over  to  continuous  or  concentrated  in- 
spection. 

If  this  division  of  time  and  energy  has  resulted  in  a  less 
complete  regulation  of  the  trade,  perhaps  the  deficiency  is 
balanced  by  a  more  comprehensive  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  task  of  licensing  2248  street  merchants,  and 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  in  time,  energy  and  money  to  main- 
tain this  group  of  children  in  industry. 

With  the  territory  allotted  to  one  inspector  measuring  31 
square  miles,  and  the  hours  at  which  the  boys  sell  extending 
from  noon  to  midnight  and  from  midnight  to  noon,  there 
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(•(tnld  not  be  tlioroujjh  or  frequent  inspection  of  anj*  section. 
Inspection  has  meant  followinj;  tlie  boys  on  the  street  and 
into  all  the  places  that  attract  them.  It  has  meant  covering 
all  the  hours  at  which  i)apers  are  published  and  knowing  the 
(•onditions  in  all  the  offices  and  distributing  centers  of  every 
]»aper.  It  has  been  necessary  not  only  to  i)ursue  the  violator 
of  the  law,  but  to  spend  much  time  in  giving  encouragement 
to  the  law-abiding  newsboy.  Kecognition  of  the  boy  with  the 
badge  ])laiidy  displayed  proved  quite  as  important  as  the 
admonition  for  the  boy  who  forgot  his  badge,  and  the  time 
spent  in  conversation  with  a  group  who  had  quit  selling  at 
the  proper  hour  just  as  profitable  as  that  spent  in  ascer- 
taining names  of  those  selling  during  forbidden  hours.  The 
strwts  have  not  been  policed  so  much  as  they  have  been 
studicnl,  and  the  newsboy  violating  the  law  has  received  less 
attention  than  the  one  honestly  plying  his  trade. 

This  method  has  not  resulted  in  clearing  the  streets  of  all 
\  iolators,  nor  has  it  been  the  aim  for  the  first  year  of  street 
trades  inspection  in  Maryland.  To  dignity  the  trade  for  the 
boy  and  to  standardize  methods  of  administration  and  in- 
spection have  been  the  two  tasks  undertaken.  In  one  year, 
an  achievement  of  these  ends  has  not  been  possible,  but  at 
least  there  has  been  laid  a  foundation  for  future  regulation 
upon  facts  and  knowledge  acquired  through  a  study  of  the 
ti'a<le. 

According  to  the  present  law,  a  licensed  newsboy  is  con- 
sideretl  a  violator  who  sells  before  0  in  the  morning  or  after 
8  o'clock  at  night,  and  who  sells  during  the  hours  the  public 
schools  are  in  session.  If  a  boy  is  14  and  has  finished  the  fifth 
giade  he  may,  upon  request  of  his  ])arent,  secure  a  square 
badge,  which  entitles  him  to  leave  school  and  to  sell  during 
the  day.  Only  boys  over  lit  may  sell  later  than  8  P.  M.  or 
earlier  than  fi  A.  M. 

The  greatest  number  of  violators  found  were  those  selling 
without  a  license.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the 
fault  was  due  to  ignorance  of  the  law.  A  letter  to  the  parent 
giving  the  re(piirements  of  the  law  brought  these  boj's  into 
the  office  to  secure  the  necessary  badge.  The  next  largest 
number  were  those  selling  after  8  1*.  M.  Tlie  streets  at  that 
time  of  the  night  jtresent  an  attraction  that  few  boys  are  able 
to  resist.    They  are  permitted  by  law  to  sell  until  8  P.  M.,  and 
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llieu  (tideicd  <o  quit.  It  is  just  at  tliat  time  that  the  streets 
are  most  alluiiii^",  and  the  hoys  are  not  to  he  hlamed  if  they 
satisfy  a  hunger  for  thrills.  The  lew  papers  left  over  will 
always  gain  admission  to  the  saloon  or  cafe,  and  frequently 
a  free  seat  in  the  movingitictuie  parlor  or  theater.  These 
hours  hold  attractions  especially  for  th(;  boy  who  wants  an 
exciting'  bit  of  life,  and  his  ap])etite,  once  aroused,  is  not 
easily  satisfied  with  auAthing  less  stimulating. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  NEWSBOYS  LICENSED  TO  SELL  IN  BALTIMORE 
CITY  IN  1915,  AND  THE  METHOD  OF  DISPOSITION. 


Kind. 

Warned 

on 
street. 

Parent 
notified. 

Parent 
and  boy 
sum- 
moned 

to 
Bureau. 

Sum- 
mons 
to 
Juvenile 
Court. 

Sum- 
mons 

to 
Police 
Court. 

Total. 

Unlicensed 

Selling  during  school  hours 

Selling  after  8  P.  M 

Selling  before  6  A.  M 

Not  wearing  badge 

Selling  to  unlicensed  boys. 

31 
2 
9 
6 

13 
1 

162 
37 
45 
10 
70 
12 

7 

7 

44 

3 

7 
4 

3 

i 

1 

i 

201 
46 

102 
19 
91 
17 

Total 

62         336 

72 

4             2 

476 

The  boys  selling  after  8  P.  M.,  except  for  those  found  out 
on  special  occasions,  such  as  election  night,  are  either  the 
ones  who  are  "stuck"  with  papers  or  who  are  held  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  street.  The  boy  selling  before  G  A.  M.,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  different  type ;  there  is  during  these  hours 
a  commercial  attraction  that  is  siezed  by  boys  eager  to  in- 
crease their  profits.  At  1.30  and  2  A.  M.,  when  the  first 
edition  of  Baltimore's  morning  papers  is  ready  for  sale,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  boys  of  10  and  12  catching  the  trade  of 
the  travelers  on  the  all-night  cars,  especially  on  Saturday 
night  and  during  the  summer  season.  The  route  servers, 
boys  who  either  for  themselves  or  as  employes  of  older  boys 
or  men,  deliver  papers  to  homes,  must  likewise  be  out  and  get 
their  papers  very  early  in  the  morning  in  order  that  every 
customer  may  find  the  morning  news  on  his  door-step  not 
later  than  5  or  G  A.  M.  The  routes  owned  by  older  boys  or 
men  cover  so  much  territory  that  they  need  assistance  in 
serving  their  customers.     A  small  lx)v  can  be  hired  very 
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cheaply,  ;ni<l  uikUm-  the  existinji  law  a  route  server  is  exempt 
from  the  rejiulations  aiii^lyiiip;  to  newsboys,  ami  can  there- 
fore enpijie  in  the  trade  at  any  hour. 

In  the  light  of  a  few  weeks  of  experience,  it  became  very 
clear  that  re<>ulati<^n  of  the  trade  must  mean  more  than  in- 
spection on  the  street;  that  is.  that  it  could  not  depend  alone 
upon  the  insi)ector  finding  and  eliminating  every  individual 
violator.  Both  for  the  purpose  of  getting  through  with  the 
job  as  well  as  for  the  educational  value  to  the  community,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  co-operation  from  the  existing  insti- 
tutions who  are  equipped  to  assume  a  large  share  of  the  work 
involved. 

This  was  forthcoming  to  a  gratifying  degree  from  the 
police  department,  the  schools,  the  school  attendance  de- 
partment, probation  oflicers  and  various  neighborhood  agen- 
cies, all  of  whom  were  called  upon  to  report  violations  and  to 
co-operate  in  the  interest  of  the  boy.  A  boy  found  selling  dur- 


■  Nothing  else  to  do." 
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\u*^  school  hours,  for  cxaiuple,  was  i»i'oiiij)1ly  reported  to  his 
teacher  as  well  as  to  his  parent,  and  if  a  rei)eated  truant  the 
attendance  ofHcer  was  consulted.  Frequently  when  prosecu- 
tion was  necessary  it  was  done  on  the  j^round  that  he  was  a 
truant  and  the  sellinj^  of  pa{)ers  durinjj^  school  hours  brought 
in  as  a  i)iece  of  evidence.  Many  boys  found  out  late  at  night 
were  already  on  the  Juvenile  Court  records  on  parole  to  the 
probation  officers,  and  could  be  summoned  on  the  charge  of 
violating  the  parole.  In  some  instances  the  probation  officer 
sent  for  the  boy  on  an  informal  summons,  thereby  avoiding 
a  regular  court  summons  for  him  and  his  parents.  The  po- 
licemen and  attendance  officers  as  they  traveled  their  daily 
rounds  discovered  and  reported  many  violators.  It  was 
largely  due  to  this  kind  of  co-operation  that  violators  could 
be  disposed  of  without  resorting  to  prosecution. 

Prosecutions  have  been  fewer  during  1915  than  in  any  pre- 
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vious  year.  Not  only  is  the  law  weak  in  its  specifications  of 
violators  and  penalties,  but  the  connnuuity  does  not  yet  re- 
gard the  newsboy  as  a  child  in  need  of  the  protection  of  the 
courts. 

The  boy  selling  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  deemed  ''delinquent  and  may  be  arrested  and  dealt 
with  according  to  law."  In  1914,  208  boA^s  were  summoned 
before  the  Juvenile  Court  and  warned  by  the  judge.  In  1915 
only  four  were  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court.  Since  this 
jtrovision  of  the  law  permitting  a  Juvenile  Court  summons 
specifies  no  penalty,  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  has 
ruled  that  a  warning  represents  his  ultimate  authority. 

There  is  in  the  law  a  provision  by  which  the  agent  or  per- 
son furnishing  newspapers  may  be  held  responsible  and  i)ros- 
ecuted,  but  which  is  useless  for  checking  violations,  since,  in 
the  words  of  the  law,  such  person  must  first  have  knowledge 
"that  such  minor  intends  to  sell  said  article."  In  1913,  when 
warrants  were  sworn  out  for  three  distributors  of  papers, 
under  this  section  of  the  law,  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  all 
three  cases  and  ruled  that  "unless  the  boy  sold  his  papers  be- 
fore he  bought  them  it  would  not  be  possible  to  x>i'ove  what 
he  intended  to  do  with  them."  (Sefe  Labor  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, 1913,  page  95.) 

''The  parent,  guardian,  custodian  or  whoever  having  a  boy 
under  his  control  may  be,"  according  to  the  existing  law, 
punished  by  a  fine  of  |50  or  less  for  permitting  or  suft'ering 
such  child  to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  However, 
with  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  towards  the  newsboy, 
this  fine  has  rarely  beeu  imposed.  Twenty-two  out  of  578  vio- 
lations in  1913  and  14  out  of  328  in  1914  were  brought  in 
under  this  section  and  fined  by  police  magistrates.  The  fine 
was  not  higher  than  |1  and  costs.  In  1915  only  G  cases  were 
jtrosecuted  under  any  provisions  of  the  law,  4  by  bringing 
children  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  2  by  summoning  the 
parent  before  a  police  magistrate.  In  no  case  was  a  fine  im- 
I)osed. 

Little  or  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  give  the  commu- 
nity the  social  i)erspective  as  regards  newsboys,  with  the 
result  that  the  community  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the 
child  on  its  streets  other  than  to  pity  him  or  to  patronize 
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him;  therefore,  llie  courts,  which  will  always  reflect  public; 
opinion,  cannot  cany  the  lull  burden  of  disposinj^  of  viola- 
tions. Until  the  thinking  people  of  the  community  can  be 
trained  to  look  upon  the  juvenile  street  seller  as  a  child  in 
industry,  catering  to  the  public  need  at  a  sacrifice  of  his 
physical  and  moral  self,  the  courts  will  not  regard  him 
as  a  minor  in  need  of  guidance  and  protection.  A  charge 
against  a  boy  of  12  or  lo  of  selling  papers  without  a  badge,  or 
selling  during  school  hours,  or  even  of  selling  at  two  in  the 
morning  is  noticeably  iusiguificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge, 
and  perhaps  is  not  the  offense,  measuring  act  by  act,  that 
are  the  others  he  is  called  upon  to  hear.  The  judge  sees  be- 
fore him  only  a  boy  innocent  in  his  youth  and  a  parent  al- 
ready overburdened  with  povertj^  and  trouble.  It  takes  a 
far-reaching  social  conscience  to  see  in  the  violation  of  that 
boy  a  step  in  the  direction  of  juvenile  crime,  or  a  hindrance 
in  his  progress  towards  a  fully  developed  manhood.  The 
method  of  the  Bureau,  therefore,  has  been  to  deal  with  each 
violation  as  a  matter  of  responsibility  resting  upon  the  boy 
or  parent,  and  to  call  upon  the  courts  only  when  the  parents 
fail  to  measure  up  to  this  responsibility.  If  the  boy  is  vio- 
lating the  law  by  selling  without  a  license,  the  parent  is  noti- 
fied and  given  due  time  to  procure  for  him  the  license.  When 
he  is  given  his  badge,  he  and  his  parent  are  instructed  as  to 
the  rules  and  conditions  upon  which  he  holds  the  badge,  and 
warned  that  if  he  sells  in  violation  of  any  of  these  provisions 
he  forfeits  the  right  to  hold  the  badge.  The  parent  is  like- 
wise told  that  if  the  child  sells  in  violation  of  the  law  that  he 
or  she  is  the  one  that  will  first  be  held  responsible  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  proper  control  in  the  mother  and  father, 
the  boy  will  be  taken  to  court  and  dealt  with  as  a  "minor 
without  proper  care." 

The  newsboy  is  a  worker  at  a  trade  without  a  boss  or 
supervisor,  and  the  mother  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  boy  is  selling  honestly  or  in  violation  of  the  law.  She 
should  not,  therefore,  be  held  responsible  until  given  an  op- 
portunity to  know  and  to  dispose  of  the  violation  herself. 
And  so  if  the  boy  continues  to  sell  in  violation  of  the  law- 
after  notifying  his  parent  by  registered  mail,  he  and  his 
parent  are  summoned  to  the  Bureau  for  a  conference  on  wars 
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and  meaus  of  disposing  of  the  violation,  with  tlie  result  that 
both  boy  and  parent  understand  the  law  and  its  i)ur]>ose  and 
are  able  to  prevent  further  trouble.  As  seen  by  table  on 
page  115,  only  G  cases  were  disposed  of  through  the  courts. 

This  method  has  resulted  not  only  in  a  finer  sjtirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  boys,  but  has  carried  with  it  to  some 
degree  the  education  of  the  community.  The  administration 
of  the  law,  as  an  end  unto  itself,  fails  of  its  highest  purpose. 
With  it  must  go  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nity for  whom  the  laws  are  enacted,  and  whose  support  is 
essential  for  the  upholding  of  the  standard.  Just  as  legisla- 
tion fails  without  thorough  administration,  so  will  efficient 
administration  fall  down  without  an  attempt  to  educate  and 
to  socialize  the  communit3\ 

What,  then,  has  the  State  gained  by  tolerating  the  boy  in 
the  trade  of  newspaper  selling?  If  the  trade  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  wage-earning  occupation  for  boys  whose  families 
need  an  additional  income,  should  not  regulation  carry  with 
it  protection  for  boys  with  earning  ability  ?  If  it  is  but  the 
expression  of  the  boy's  play  energy,  why  is  there  not  forth- 
coming from  the  State,  by  means  of  regulative  measures,  pro- 
tection from  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  of  the  street? 
Under  the  existing  conditions  neither  the  child  who  sells 
papers  to  earn  a  little  towards  his  family's  support  nor  the 
child  who  uses  the  street  trade  to  express  his  play  energj- 
gets  a  square  deal.  The  former  is  unprotected  from  the  com- 
petition of  younger  and  incompetent  sellers  and  the  latter  is 
unprotected  from  physical  and  moral  dangers;  whichever  is 
to  be  the  attitude  toward  the  trade,  that  of  a  wage  earning 
occupation  or  a  profitable  and  instructive  pastime,  the  State 
must  reckon  the  cost  in  maintaining  its  2000  or  more  juvenile 
street  traders.  Not  only  does  the  newsboy  increase  the  State 
expense  of  administering  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  the  amount 
of  over  12500  a  year,  but  he  is  found  again  taxing  the  State 
as  one  of  its  public  charges.  Twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
Baltimore  newsboys  are  to  be  found  on  the  docket  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  school  children 
committed  to  the  Parental  School  for  repeated  truancy  have 
been  newsboys  or  street  traders.    Forty-three  per  cent,  at  the 
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Maryland  Industrial  School  (a  reform  scliool  partially  siq)- 
ported  by  the  State)  have  engaged  in  some  street  trade."* 

Newsboys  are  constantly  being  injured  by  accidents  while 
plying  their  trade,  and  when,  as  frequentl}'  does  happen,  one 
of  these  accidents  is  fatal,  little  or  nothing  is  said  about  it. 
Every  boy  injured  or  killed  is  a!i  indictment  against  the 
State  which  allows  and  encourages  boys  to  engage  in  an 
occupation  full  of  dangers  and  with  no  protection. 

In  August,  1911,  a  newsboy  was  killed  by  an  automobile 
while  jumping  from  an  electric  car.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  third  fatality  to  newsboys  within  10  days  as  a 
result  of  jumping  from  moving  cars,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission took  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  issuing 
an  order  prohibiting  the  railway  company  from  allowing 
newsboys  to  sell  on  cars  not  equipped  with  safety  doors.  It 
was  learned  upon  inquiry  that  this  was  not  within  their 
power,  but  a  matter  for  the  Legislature  or  for  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  to  decide.  Furtliermore,  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  already  in  existence  an  ordinance  in  Baltimore 
City  making  it  unlawful  for  any  unauthorized  person  to  ride 
on  the  platform  of  a  street  car,  but  containing  at  the  same 
time  the  express  proviso  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  newsboys 
pursuing  their  vocation.  (Records  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. ) 

We  have  in  Maryland,  therefore,  the  lack  of  protective 
legislation  for  the  minor  selling  papers,  as  well  as  very  posi- 
tive legislation  in  favor  of  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
State  grants  the  newspaper  business  the  use  of  the  energy  of 
the  10-year-old  boy  and  throws  no  protection  around  the  boy 
while  thus  serving  the  industry.  Other  industries,  except 
canneries,  mercantile  establishments,  offices  and  places  of 
amusement,  may  not  use  even  the  out-of-school  hours  of  the 
boy  earlier  than  14  years,  and  if  the  amendments  to  the 
Child  Labor  Law  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Legislature 
pass,  canneries  and  neicspapcrs  will  be  the  only  industries 
thus  favored. 


♦♦Figures  obtained  from  study  b.ised  on  personal  interview  with  tbe  boys 
at  the  Parental  School  and  the  Marj'land  Industrial  School  during  January. 
February,  Mai-ch  and  April,  1915,  and  from  Juvenile  Court  records  during  that 
same  period. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  Mai  viand  at  its  191G  session  will 
be  called  upon  to  change  the  law  regulating  newsboys.  There 
will  be  introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting  boys  under  12 
from  selling  papers  on  the  streets  and  boys  under  10  from 
serving  newspapers.  This  will  mean  exclusion  from  the 
trade  of  the  10  and  11-year-old  boy,  except  for  those  who  de- 
liver papers  between  the  hours  of  3.30  and  5.30  P.  M.  No  boy 
under  10  years  of  age  may  serve  the  newspaper  industry' at 
any  time  or  in  any  capacity. 

Assuming  that  this  one  step  towards  taking  the  small  boy 
off  the  street  and  out  of  the  industrial  field  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  need  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  next  one,  namely, 
to  give  all  newsboys  and  other  street  traders  the  same  status 
as  all  working  children,  and  to  assure  them  the  same  degree 
of  protection  from  the  exploitation  of  tlie  commercial  in- 
terests. 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   OF   NEWSBOYS   LICENSED    IN 
BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 


Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  at 
10  Yrs 

No.  at 
11  Yrs 

No.  at 
12  Yrs 

No.  at 
13  Yrs 

No.  at 
14  Yrs 

No.  at 
15  Yrs 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Less  than  50c 

50c.  to  99c 

$1.00  to  $1.49 

$1.50  to  $1.99 

$2.00  to  $2.49 

$2.50  to  $2.99 

$3.00  to  $3.49 

$3.50  and  over 

21 

38 

25 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

29 

86 

62 

31 

9 

4 

2 

1 

29 

93 

76 

38 

27 

5 

6 

4 

23 
95 
99 
51 
41 
17 
13 
8 

13 
66 
55 
48 
37 
11 
21 
28 

15 
17 
17 
12 
9 
3 
26 

118 

393 

334 

199 

136 

48 

46 

68 

8.79 

29.28 

24.89 

14.83 

10.13 

3.58 

3.43 

5.07 

"Total  Number 
Reporting 

112 

224 

278 

347 

279 

102 

1,342 

100.00 

Average    Weekly 
Earnings 

$  .98 

$1.00 

$1.17 

$1.32 

$1.71 

$2.25 

$1.35 

"This  number  is  exclusive  of  861  boys  securing  licenses  for  the  first 
time  during  1915, — just  entering  the  trade, — hence  unable  to  state  their 
earnings.  All  other  boys,  when  receiving  their  license  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  have  estimated  their  weekly  earnings  on  the  basis  of  two,  ona 
or  less  than  one  year's  experience. 
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NUMBER  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS  LICENSED 

IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915  FOR  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE 

SUCCESSIVE  YEARS,  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE. 


«Time. 

Newsboys. 

Other  Street 
Traders. 

10 
Yrs. 

11   12 
Yrs.  Yrs. 

13 
Yrs. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

14 

Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

Grand 
Total. 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

220 

86 

192 

212 

215 

264 

1 

162 
194 
146 

68 

99 

200 

27 
33 
84 

884 
888 
431 

13 
5 
5 

17 
1 
4 

30 
6 
9 

914 
894 
440 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 

144 

2203 

23 

22 

45 

2248 

"According  to  law,  a  newsboy's  license  expires  annually  on  January  first. 
The  time  specified  in  this  table,  therefore,  does  not  mean  full  calendar  years. 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH  OF  NEWSBOYS  AND  OTHER  STREET  TRADERS 
LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915  CLASSIFIED  BY  AGE. 


Place  of  Birth. 

Newsboys. 

Other  Street 
Traders. 

10 
Yrs. 

11 
Yrs. 

12 
Yrs. 

13 
Yrs. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

14 
Yrs. 

15 
Yrs. 

To- 
tal. 

Grand 
Total. 

Baltimore 

198 
18 
32 

58 

278 
21 
31 

74 

328 
24 
29 

368 
22 
25 

87 

224 
25 
33 

8^ 

91 

16 

5 

32 

1487 
126 
155 
435 

18 

1 
4 

14 
1 
1 
6 

32 
1 
2 

10 

1519 

Maryland  outside  of 
Baltimore 

United  States  out- 
side of  Maryland. . 

Outside  United 
States 

127 
157 
445 

" 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502!  ?,R7 

144 

2203 

23 

22 

45 

2248 
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SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  IN  FAMILIES  OF  NEWSBOYS 

LICENSED  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  IN  1915,  CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING  TO  AGE. 


Size  of  Family. 

10  Yrs. 

11  Yrs. 

12  Yrs. 

13  Yrs. 

14  Yrs. 

15  Yrs. 

Total. 

2  members 

5 

9 

12 

14 

8 

3 

51 

3  members 

17 

28 

25 

33 

33 

3 

139 

4  members 

34 

47 

70 

70 

28 

20 

269 

5  members 

47 

65 

81 

79 

63 

20 

355 

6  members 

57 

76 

87 

91 

64 

31 

406 

7  members 

64 

66 

82 

68 

60 

25 

365 

8  members 

38 

56 

63 

66 

49 

14 

286 

9  members 

23 

32 

31 

48 

23 

14 

171 

10  members 

9 

14 

13 

20 

24 

8 

88 

11  members 

9 

9 

10 

7 

5 

5 

45 

12  members 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

16 

13  members 

1 

1 

1 

3 

14  members 

1 

1 

15  members 

.. 

Unknown 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

Total 

306 

404 

480 

502 

367 

144 

2,203 

CHILDREN  ON  THE  STAGE 

111  icvicwinj;-  I  lie  year's  wavk  ol'  (lie  eliild  on  the  stage  we 
liiul  tliat  in  numbors  it  far  surpasses  the  veiir  ])revious.  Sev- 
euty-SLN:  ai)i)li(ati<)ns  were  made  in  1015,  70  of  which  Avere 
granted  and  G  refused;  as  against  44  in  1914,  37  granteil 
and  7  lefused.  These  were  not  all  '"stage  children"  as  we 
term  them,  as  one  i)lay  alone,  "The  Blue  Bird,"  used  22  local 
Baltimore  children.  As  will  be  shown  in  Table  A,  53.95  per 
cent,  of  all  applications  were  local  children.  This  leaves  us 
to  consider  after  all  oidy  4(1.05  per  cent,  as  "professional 
children."  While  70  api)lications  were  made,  oidy  59  chil- 
dren were  involved ;  one  received  4  permits,  2  had  3,  10  had  2, 
and  46  only  1.  These  70  ai)plications  were  not  for  70  differ- 
ent shows,'but  for  only  28;  1  called  for  22,  1  for  7,  2  for  0,  1 
for  4.  2  for  3,  4  for  2  and  17  for  only  1. 

The  schooling  of  local  children  is  seemingly  not  interfered 
Avith  on  account  of  being  called  into  a  play;  it  nevertheless 
upsets  them  from  the  routine  of  their  work;  for  instance, 
most  of  the  local  children  in  1915  were  used  in  one  theater 
which  had  a  daily  matinee  in  addition  to  the  night  perform- 
ance, this  being  for  a  whole  week.  If  the  child  went  to  school 
at  all  in  the  morning,  please  consider  the  state  of  its  mind  at 
its  desk  in  anticipation  of  the  afternoon  and  evening.  These 
childien,  who  were  mostly  small,  were  undoubtedly  accus- 
tomed to  being  in  bed  by  9  o'clock  or  sooner;  here  is  a  break 
in  their  rest  for  a  whole  week.  Another  consideration  is  that 
children  are  usually  engaged  a  week  ahead  of  the  actual  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  most  natural  that  another  week's  good 
work  will  be  lost  by  getting  over  the  excitement.  Here  we 
have  an  interruption  of  three  weeks — one  in  eager  anticipa- 
tion, one  in  exciting  realization  and  one  in  nervous  recovery 
and  i-elaxation.  It  is  much  like  the  patriotic  citizen's  Fourth 
of  July  spree;  it  takes  him  a  day  to  prepare,  a  day  to  be 
<lrunk  and  a  day  to  get  over  it.  Take  three  .weeks  out  of  the 
child's  40  of  schooling,  and  it  has  lost  7i/4  i)er  cent,  of  the 
whole  school  year.  You  may  say  '"ridiculous  argument,"  but 
the  facts  remain  just  the  same.  If  this  happens  to  the  local 
child,  what  might  we  expect  from  the  traveling  or  profes- 
sional child?    Their  schooling  is  even  more  interfered  with. 
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There  is  iiothiiij^  to  the  aif^unieiit  tliat  cliiMieii  are  tutored 
(til  the  road;  oases  are  rare  indeed.  Due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  stage  cliildren's  schooling  is  much  interrupted,  there  has 
recently  heen  started  in  New  York  city,  under  tlie  ausi)ices 
of  a  theatrical  organization  known  as  The  Kcheai-sal  Club, 
a  professional  children's  scho(d  where  stage  chihlren  can  at- 
tend at  such  times  as  they  are  not  on  the  road  but  back  in 
New  York.  They  are  likely  to  be  called  any  day  into  a  play, 
and  this  otters  an  opportunity  for  individual  study,  as  the 
school  is  ungiaded.  AVe  quote  fiom  tluMr  pamphlet  a  history 
of  the  club  and  its  functions : 

TnK  Rkhearsal  Club. 

The  llehearsal  Club  was  started  to  till  a  great  need  among 
the  women  in  the  theatrical  profession,  for  good  food  at 
moderate  prices,  for  a  place  to  rest  and  to  pass  the  time  be- 
tween engagements  with  managers,  which  usually  had  to  be 
spent  on  the  street. 

The  clubrooms  and  Cafeteria  were  formally  opened  on 
July  1,  1913,  with  about  25  members.  It  has  increased  stead- 
ily until  the  present  time,  when  there  are  358  members,  who 
pay  25  cents  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  belangiug  to  the 
club. 

The  Club. 

The  Club  offers  to  its  members  many  opportunities  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  There  they  hear  of  possible  engagements 
from  each  other,  for  they  are  most  unselfish  in  passing  on  in- 
formation which  may  be  helpful  to  others.  It  offers  also  a 
splendid  meeting-ground  to  exchange  ideas  regarding  the  pro- 
fession, which  is  advantageous  to  the  inexperienced.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  permanent  address  for  forwarding  mail,  etc. 

The  Cafeteria. 

The  Cafeteria  has  more  than  proved  its  necessitj'.  Good, 
substantial  home  cooking,  at  moderate  prices,  is  offered  every 
day  between  11.30  A.  M.  and  2.30  P.  M.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  daily  attendance  from  150  to  200. 
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The  School. 

There  is  a  school  also  for  the  children  on  the  stage.  Be- 
cause of  their  road  eugagemeuts  the  children  have  little  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school,  and  many  of  them  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  At  present  there  is  an  enrollment  of  102  children. 
The  school  is  filling  a  great  need  of  the  profession,  for  its  in- 
fluence is  reaching  the  families  as  well  as  the  children,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  Club.  Classes 
are  also  held  in  the  afternoon  in  French,  singing,  dancing 
and  sewing. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  that  because  of 
their  road  engagements  they  have  little  opportunity  to  go  to 
school,  and  that  many  of  the  children  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  writer  visited  this  school  recently  and  saw  sev- 
eral children  who  had  been  in  Baltimore  and  had  permits 
from  this  Bureau;  since  this  visit  two  of  the  scholars  have 
been  here  in  plays.  The  school  is  opened  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  at  10  in  the  morning  with  singing,  prayer  and  Scripture 
reading,  at  the  close  of  which  the  scholars  go  to  different  de- 
partments. I  well  recall  one  of  the  courses  in  spelling.  In 
this  room  were  four  grades,  and  the  teacher  would  call  first 
grade  and  give  them  a  word;  second  grade  another  word; 
third  grade  another,  and  fourth  grade  still  another,  and  then 
back  to  the  first  again.  School  closes  at  1  o'clock,  in  order 
that  the  children  who  have  engagements  can  have  luncheon 
and  get  to  the  matinees  by  2  o'clock.  The  director  in  charge 
of  the  school  said  that  they  rarely  ever  had  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in  attendance  at  any  one 
time.  She  also  said  that  moving  pictures  were  seriously  cut- 
ting into  the  attendance,  as  the  children  were  called  to  work 
as  early  as  8.30  in  the  morning  and  could  not  get  to  school 
at  all.  She  was  very  emphatic  in  the  statement  that  if  regu- 
lation was  needed  in  any  profession  it  was  in  the  moving 
pictures. 

The  work  is  hard,  hours  long,  and  in  many  cases  under  con- 
ditions against  the  child's  physical  welfare.  When  one  is 
seated  in  one  of  our  well  heated  and  in  every  way  comfort- 
ably equipped  moving-picture  parlors,  do  we  for  a  moment 
stop  to  consider  the  hardships  in  many  instances  experienced 
by  the  child  shown  before  us  on  the  screen.    Analyze  a  pic- 
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tiire  as  it  is  beinj?  shown,  and  you  will  see  what  physical 
enduraiue  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  After 
all,  the  ])ay  is  poor  exce})t  to  the  "movie  star,"  who  is  paid  a 
fabulous  sum  and  the  underlings  iu  the  case  just  as  poorly 
j)aid.  Thousands  are  on  the  waiting  lists  to  get  into  the 
"movies."  In  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  other  in- 
dustries— always  more  applicants  than  j)ositions. 

Maryland  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  called  upon 
to  consider  the  child  in  the  moving-j)icture  industry,  but  i^ro- 
tective  legislation  should  be  enacted  in  advance  of  its  intro- 
duction in  our  midst,  which  is  sure  to  be  later.  The  subject 
is  a  deep  one,  and  the  writer  has  but  skimmed  the  surface. 

No  statistical  study  was  made  of  the  child  in  "amateur 
night,"  as  was  done  in  1914,  at  which  time  it  was  determined 
that  the  only  thing  needed  was  prohibitive  legislation,  which 
could  not  bq  had  for  over  a  year.  Conditions,  however,  have 
not  changed,  and  it  is  the  Bureau's  purpose  to  introduce 
legislation  which  will  entirely  abolish  the  "amateur  night" 
practice.  It  has  been  admitted  by  several  theater  managers 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  paying  proposition 
to  the  house.  If  no  good  can  be  found  in  it  anywhere,  then 
why  should  it  be  allowed  to  exist? 

One  point  rather  difficult  of  enforcement  is  the  age  of  the 
child.  In  all  other  industries  where  a  permit  is  issued,  docu- 
mentary proof  is  required.  If  it  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able the  case  is  held  up.  This  rule  would  not  work  with  the 
stage  child,  as  the  performance  is  booked  for  a  given  time  and 
no  delay  could  be  considered,  the  children  never  coming  for 
the  permit  until  the  day  of  the  opening  performance.  Per- 
mits are  issued  to  children  for  speaking  parts  or  an  appear- 
ance between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years,  and  after  that  they 
are  not  required ;  so  it  matters  little  about  age  except  in  the 
prohibited  parts  such  as  singing,  dancing,  juggling,  acro- 
batic, playing  on  musical  instruments,  etc.  In  some  States 
children  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  on  the  stage 
at  all.  This  has  produced  a  condition  among  some  of  the 
booking  agencies  of  New  York  who  have  legitimate  birth  and 
baptismal  certificates  under  seal  on  tap  for  the  child  who  is 
not  16  and  who  is  likely  to  drift  into  some  of  the  prohibited 
States.    For  instance,  Johnnie  Jones  is  only  14 ;  he  is  given 
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a  certificate  which  belongs  to  Billie  Smith,  who  is  IG,  aud  is 
sent  out  on  the  road  as  such.  In  this  particular  connection 
it  might  be  api)i<)i)riate  to  relate  one  of  the  Bureau's  experi- 
ences. In  the  fall  of  1913  a  company  came  to  one  of  Balti- 
more's theaters  which  required  seven  children  in  the  cast. 
During  the  week  j)revious  word  was  telephoned  to  the  Bu- 
reau that  a  show  would  be  on  tlie  next  week  and  some  per- 
mits would  be  needed.  On  Monday,  the  opening  day,  the 
manager  came  to  the  Bureau  with  seven  girls  and  stated  that 
they  were  all  over  IG  and  pioduced  certificates  in  all  but  one 
case,  which  would  be  received  probably  before  the  end  of  the 
week  and  was  for  the  girl  who  was  taking  the  leading  part. 
She  looked  about  IG,  and  was  allowed  to  go  on,  as  a  permit 
would  have  been  issued  even  if  under  16.  Some  of  the  girls 
looked  to  be  not  over  14,  but  as  certificates  under  seal  were 
l)roduced,  the  only  course  left  for  the  Bureau  would  be  to 
require  identification  if  such  were  necessary.  The  Bureau 
had  the  home  addresses  of  these  girls,  aud  their  cases  were 
investigated  at  such  times  as  the  Chief  happened  to  be  in 
New  York,  which  was  frequent  in  the  fall  of  1914. 

It  was  later  found  that  only  one  child  was  over  16,  and 
that  a  Scotch  girl  who  had  been  in  this  country  less  than  a 
year.  After  the  first  performance  of  this  play  the  writer  ex- 
pressed his  views  about  children  on  the  stage,  which  were  not 
favorable,  and  one  girl  came  back  with  the  query  as  to  where 
a  girl  could  earn  as  mucli  money  as  was  being  paid  to  stage 
children.  Six  of  these  were  getting  |18  per  week  and  the 
leading  girl  ,|25.  She  said  that  in  her  particular  case  she 
was  trying  to  save  her  money  in  order  that  she  might  com- 
plete her  education,  and  hoped  to  have  enough  at  the  close  of 
that  season.  She  asked  if  this  could  be  done  from  the  savings 
of  a  factory  or  store  girl,  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that 
she  would  some  day  advise  the  Bureau  that  she  had  carried 
out  her  plan. 

All  track  of  this  girl  was  lost  until  the  latter  part  of  1915, 
when  a  postal  was  received  from  her  asking  if  I  had  ever 
heard  from  the  other  members  of  the  company,  and  stating 
that  she  was  at  school  completing  lier  education  as  planned. 
Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  it  was  thought  that  as  she  had 
left  the  stage,  probably  for  all  time,  and  had  seen  fit  to  intro- 
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duce  liei'self  again,  that  she  iiiiglit  he  willing  to  make  an 
"honest-to-goodness"  confession  about  the  ages  of  tlie  seven 
girls.  K'eeeipt  of  her  postal  was  acknowledged  and  a  letter 
of  general  inquiry  addressed  to  her.  She  responded  promptly 
as  follows: 
"Dear  Mr.  White : 

"Your  letter  pleased  me  ever  so  much.  I  hope  to  get  an- 
other soon.  I  really  thought  you  had  forgotten  the  'Al  Wilson 
Kiddies.'  I  just  have  one  more  year  to  linish  high  school.  1 
certainly  feel  proud  at  times  to  think  I  am  working  my  way 
through.  I  work  for  my  room  and  board  at  Mrs.  Johnson's, 
and  in  the  summer  time  I  try  to  get  a  little  money  to  last  for 
books  and  clothes  during  the  winter.  The  work  at  Mrs.  J's 
is  doing  me  lots  of  good,  because  I  have  learned  to  keep 
house,  cook,  clean,  sew,  and  then  I  am  getting  my  schooling. 
I  plan  to  go  back  to  the  stage  when  I  get  through  with  high 
school.  I'll  be  17  on  September  12.  No,  I  wasn't  of  age  in 
the  Ivolling  Stone.'  Pheinie  was  the  only  one  who  was  16; 
Jeannette  was  15,  Lillian  and  I  13,  Helen,  I  think,  was  14, 
Verona  and  Marian  were  about  12.  We  were  some  sights  in 
long  dresses ;  kiddies  trying  to  be  grown-ups.  What  a  funny 
sight  it  must  have  appeared  to  strangers.  I  remember  we 
wore  socks  with  our  long  skirts,  and  once  I  felt  my  sock  com- 
ing down,  and  with  that  feeling  of  fixing  it  I  clean  forgot  the 
manners  of  a  lady  and  up  went  my  long  skirt  to  get  at  that 
annoying  sock.  I  never  would  have  realized  my  position  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  some  people  gazing  at  me. 

"I  went  with  the  'Pinafore'  company  after  'Rolling  Stone,' 
then  in  the  summer  time  I  drifted  out  to  Deposit,  New  York, 
in  a  fresh  air  home  as  assistant  teacher.  I  taught  the  chil- 
dren to  dance,  coached  them  in  little  plays  and  in  the  evening 
I  read  stories  to  them  before  they  retired.  I  loved  that 
work — but  no  pay.  1  haven't  had  hardly  any  money  to  speak 
of  for  my  education.  The  money  I  received  in  'Rolling  Stone' 
went  home,  and  I  never  saw  a  cent  of  it.  I  like  being  inde- 
pendent, though ;  it  is  much  better  in  Ithaca  than  being  home 
in  New  York  quarreling  with  my  stepmother.  This  is  a  col- 
lege town,  and  I  meet  lots  of  Cornell  students  and  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  university.  I  have  made  lots  of 
friends,  and  so  I  am  very  happy. 
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''About  moving  picture  and  amateur  nights,  I  have  this  to 
say:  Pictures  are  all  right  for  children  in  the  summer  time, 
but  not  in  the  winter.  Don't  let  them  tell  you  they  are  10, 
because  even  certificates  can't  make  men  believe  when  their 
faces  are  so  childish  and  youthful.  A  child  is  a  child  always, 
and  a  certificate  would  not  convince  men  with  knowledge  of 
children  that  they  are  the  age  they  are  pretending  to  be. 
They  say  they  study  while  on  the  road  or  while  waiting  for 
their  turn  in  the  picture — what  tommyrot!  It  is  very  hard 
to  concentrate  your  mind  on  'movies'  and  on  your  school 
work.  The  clrildren  liave  too  mudi  to  do,  and  they  hardly 
give  much  time  to  study.  Amateur  stunts  are  very  poor  be- 
cause it  doesn't  get  the  actor  or  actress  very  far ;  it  lowers  the 
stage  of  the  higher  class.  I  always  hated  to  see  the  people 
make  fun  of  the  performers.  I  believe,  or  rather  agree  with 
you,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  The  lowest  sort  of  people 
attend  amateur  nights  because  they  enjoy  seeing  people  make 
themselves  silly;  there  isn't  any  talent  in  such  affairs,  and 
for  the  few  cents  they  get  they  do  not  care  whether  they  'get 
the  hook'  or  not.  There  is  a  lot  of  noise  there,  and  in  no  way 
profitable  to  the  performer.  Moving  pictures  take  the  chil- 
dren away  from  school,  but  if  they  are  not  supporting  a 
family  they  should  be  at  school,  of  course.  If  they  love  act- 
ing and  need  tlie  monej",  isn't  there  some  way  of  letting  them 
go  to  night  school  ?  I  don't  believe  moving  pictures  net  chil- 
dren much  money,  because  they  work  two  weeks  and  then 
don't  work  for  about  six.  They  should  really  study  at  school 
until  of  age.  The  older  I  get  the  more  I  learn  of  stage  life. 
•It's  bad.'  Sometimes  I  feel  terribly  discouraged  and  want  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  back,  but  since  I  worked  so  hard  for 
it  I  feel  I  should  stick  and  fight  the  'awful  game.'  We  all 
play  hard  games  in  life,  and  I  might  as  well  play  my  game  as 
squarely  as  I  know  how. 

"I  was  in  New  York  Christmas.  The  city  disgusted  me. 
Nearly  every  Avoman  was  rouged,  with  eyes  penciled,  lips 
rouged  and  all  that  junk.  In  rural  Ithaca  we  don't  see  much 
of  those  ts'pes.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  a  chance  to  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  difference.  I  have  met  some  students  who  came 
from  Baltimore.    Thev  are  verv  nice.    Lots  of  them  know  I've 
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been  on  the  stage,  and  they  think,  I  believe,  'Ah  1  Berta  has 
been  on  the  stage — a  gay  chicken  she  must  be.'  I  am  afraid 
they  lind  me  a  dirterent  type  than  the  first  impression  I  give 
them.  I  don't  go  out  mnch,  as  school  work  takes  so  mnch 
time  and  also  housework,  so  you  see  I'm  some  busy — no  time 
for  'butterfly  fun.' 

"Well,  I  am  dead  tired,  really.  I'll  write  some  time  again, 
but  I  shan't  lecture  so  much.  I've  lost  track  of  the  stage 
children,  so  1  can't  say  much  about  them.  Did  you  know  that 
Jeaunette  jdayed  in  the  'Bluebird,'  'The  Piper'  and  in  the 
'Rolling  Stone'  with  me?  I've  known  her  since  I  have  been 
about  10.     Good-bye.  Berta." 

Several  important  facts  are  brought  out  in  this  letter, 
namely,  that  ages  will  be  misrepresented;  that  moving  pic- 
tures are  not  to  be  encouraged ;  that  education  is  neglected : 
that  amateurs  should  not  be  permitted,  and  that  "it's  bad," — 
this  ''awful  game." 

Two  presentments  were  made  in  101.5  for  violating  the  law 
relating  to  stage  children.  One  was  a  case  where  a  permit 
had  been  issued  for  a  speaking  part  only  and  the  child  was 
found  singing  and  dancing.  A  fine  of  |1  and  costs  was  im- 
posed by  the  magistrate.  The  other  was  where  no  permit  at 
all  was  applied  for,  and  when  application  was  later  made  to 
play  on  a  violin  the  permit  was  refused  because  nothing  was 
allowed  except  a  silent  appearance  or  a  speaking  part.  The 
indictment  was  not  drawn  against  the  child  pla^'ing  in  a 
prohibited  role,  but  against  no  permit  being  applied  for  at 
all.  The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bureau's  standards  were  inconsistent  and  that  if  a  child 
should  be  permitted  to  appear  or  to  speak  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  sing,  dance,  play  on  musical  instruments,  etc.,  or 
anything  else  it  desired.  The  Bureau  called  attention  to  the 
indictment  and  urged  the  fact  that  no  permit  at  all  had  been 
applied  for.  and  surely  here  was  a  violation  of  the  law.  The 
magistrate  took  the  stand  of  "all  or  none,"  and  ruled  ac- 
cordingly. 

Further  comment  will  be  found  accompanying  the  follow- 
ing tables: 
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TABLE   A. 
PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  OF  CHILD. 


• 

Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Baltimore    City 

38 

?, 

41 
17 

53.9ri 

New  York  City 

16                  1 

22.37 

Washington,  D.  C 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Philadelphia 

8 
o 

4 
1 
1 

1 

i 

9        1       11.84 
2                 2.63 
5                 e.-'iS 

Savannah,   Ga 

London,  England 

1 
1 

1.31 
1.32 

70                  6 

76 

100.00 

Baltimore  City  leads  off  in  1U15  by  eontiibutiiig'  oli.Oo  per 
cent,  of  the  children,  as  against  27.27  per  cent,  in  1914.  One 
play  alone,  tlie  "Bluebird,"  called  for  22  local  children,  whicli 
was  31.43  per  cent,  of  the  year's  total  granted.  Of  the  70  per- 
mits issned,  42  were  to  the  Auditorium  Theater,  which  has 
been  playing  a  stock  company,  and  all  the  children  were 
local.  New  York's  22.37  per  cent,  were  to  the  theaters  whose 
bookings  are  principally  from  that  city  and  the  cliildren  are 
brought  with  the  company;  most  of  whom  have  some  speak- 
ing part.  Washington's  11.84  j^er  cent,  was  made  up  of  two 
children  who  have  been  coming  to  the  Auditorium  with  im- 
portant parts.  They  are  unusually  bright  children,  ages  11 
and  14  years,  who  are  well  up  in  their  studies  and  the  stage 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  a  bar  to  their  progress  at  school. 

No  material  information  is  gained  by  comparing  Table  B 
with  former  years.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  19.74 
per  cent,  should  be  10  years  of  age.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
three  and  four-year-old  children  were  refused,  as  no  permits 
are  issued  under  si.x  years. 
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TABLE    B. 
AGE  OP  CHILD  MAKING  APPLICATION. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


3  years. 

4  years . 

6  years. 

7  years. 

8  years . 

9  years. 

10  years . 

11  years. 

12  years . 

13  years . 

14  years . 

15  years . 


7 
10 
9 
3 
15 
6 
5 
4 
7 
4 


1 
1 
7 

10 
9 
3 

15 
6 
5 
6 
9 
4 


1.32 
1.32 
9.21 

13.16 

11.84 
3.95 

19.74 
7.89 
6.58 
7.89 

11.84 
5.26 


70 


76 


100.00 


TABLE    C. 
AGE  OF  CHILD  AT  FIRST  APPEARANCE. 


Granted.     Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not   stated 3        | 

2  years 1                  1 

3  years 1 

4  years 1                  2 

5  years 5 

6  years 9        ! 

7  years 16                  1 

8  years 7 

9  years 7 

10  years 6                  1 

11  years !          3 

12  years 7 

13  years 2                  1 

14  years |          2 

3 
2 

1 

5 
9 

17 
7 
7 
7 
3 
7 
3 
2 

3.95 
2.63 
1.32 
3.95 
6.57 
11.84 
22.37 
9.21 
9.21 
9.21 
3.95 
9.21 
3.95 
2.63 

i         70         1           6 

76 

100.00 
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111  Table  C  we  find  that  22.37  per  cent,  made  their  first 
appearance  at  seven  years  of  age.  These  were  principally 
the  local  children  who  took  part  in  the  "Bluebird."  The 
children  coming  from  New  York  are  classed  as  "profes- 
sional," and  their  stage  career  usually  dates  back  several 
years. 


TABLE    D. 
IN  CUSTODY  OF. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Father 

9 

55 

1 

i 

1 
1 
2 

4 

i 
i 

9 
59 

3 

11.84 

Mother 

77.63 

•Grandmother 

1.32 

Brother 

1.31 

Sister 

1.32 

Uncle 

1.31 

Aunt 

1.32 

Friend 

3.95 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

This  table  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  last  year. 
In  1915  the  mother  had  custody  of  77.63  per  cent,  as  against 
72.73  per  cent,  in  1914,  and  the  father  11.84  per  cent.,  as 
against  11.36  per  cent,  in  1914.  Some  of  these  mothers  who 
are  traveling  with  the  professional  children  are  doing  so  at  a 
sacrifice  to  other  children  at  home  who  are  often  left  in 
charge  of  people  absolutely  unfitted  to  care  for  them. 
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TABLE  E. 
NATURE  OF  PART  TAKEN. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per  Cent. 


Appearance 

Speaking 

Singing 

Acrobatic 

Dancing 

Musical  instruments 


27 
43 


29 
43 
1 
1 
1 
1 


38.16 
56.58 
1.31 
1.32 
1.31 
1.32 


70 


76 


100.00 


It  will  be  noted  that  no  permits  were  granted  for  other 
than  a  speaking  part  or  an  appearance;  all  other  features 
being  prohibited. 

TABLE  F. 
NUMBER  OF  PERFORMANCES  IN  ONE  WEEK. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

3 

io 

o 

48 

6 

2 

i 

'2 

1 

2 
3 
1 

10 

3 

50 

7 

2  63 

1 

3  95 

6 

1.31 

8 

13  16 

9 

3.95 

12 

65  79 

18  or  over 

9.21 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 
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The  only  comment  on  this  table  is,  that  65.79  per  cent,  ap- 
peared 12  times  in  one  week  and  9.21  per  cent,  as  many  as  18 
times.  By  the  time  the  child  gets  rest  and  recreation  there  is 
little  left  for  study.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Bure^iu  in  the 
future  not  to  allow  more  than  12  performances  in  any  one 
week. 


TABLE  G. 
NUMBER  OF  TIMES  CHILD  APPEARS  EACH  PERFORMANCE. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

1 

2 

3 

4 ^ 

.. 

15 

16 

28 

5 

2 

4 

1 
3 

2 

1 

18 

18 

28 

5 

2 

4 

1.32 
23.68 
23.68 
36.85 

6.58 

5 

During  whole  play 

2.63 
5.26 

70 

1 

6 

76 

100.00 

04.48  per  cent,  of  the  1915  class  were  on  the  stage  15  min- 
utes or  less  during  each  performance.  The  two  children  ap- 
pearing 120  minutes  were  those  mentioned  in  Table  A,  who 
live  in  Washington  and  were  taking  the  part  of  "Mytil"  and 
"Tyltil"'  in  the  "Bluebird,"  at  the  Auditorium.  Their  part 
was  unusually  heavA'  for  children,  but  they  were  equal  to  the 
occasion. 
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TABLE    H. 
MINUTES  ON  STAGE  EACH  PERFORMANCE. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

.. 

10 

12 

21 

4 

1 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

12 

15 

21 

4 

1 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1.32 

5  minutes  or  less 

15.79 

10  minutes 

15  minutes 

19.74 

27  63 

20  minutes 

5  26 

25  minutes 

1.31 

30  minutes 

19.74 

40  minutes 

5  26 

90  minutes 

132 

120  minutes 

2  63 

70 

6 

76    !   100.00 

TABLE    I. 
COMPENSATION  PER  WEEK. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


Not  stated. . . 
$5.00  or  less 

$6.00 

$8.00 

$10.00 

$15.00 

$18.00 

$20.00 

$25.00 

$30.00 

$35.00 

$50.00 

$65.00 

$150.00 


2 
31 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
15 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 

70 


4 
31 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
16 
4 
1 
6 
1 
1 

76 


5.26 
40.79 
3.95 
2.63 
2.63 
3.95 
1.32 
1.32 
21.05 
5.26 
1.32 
7.89 
1.32 
1.31 

100.00 
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40.79  per  cent,  are  listed  as  receiving  |5  per  week  or  less. 
These  were  the  children  appearing  in  the  ''Blnebird."  Com- 
pensation did  not  enter  into  the  case  here,  as  a  gronp  of  chil- 
dren were  needed  to  make  np  tlie  scene  and  were  furnished  by 
one  of  Baltimore's  dancing  masters  from  his  school  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  jubilant  over  the  opportunity,  and  much 
rivalry  existed  as  to  who  would  be  selected.  They  would 
gladly  have  appeared  gratis.  The  average  pay  for  the  child 
coming  from  out  of  the  State  is  about  |25  per  week;  out  of 
this  they  must  pay  their  board  and  that  of  the  mother  or 
guardian,  if  one  is  accompanying  them.  Mileage  is  always 
furnished  to  both  by  the  company.  The  case  of  $150  is  rare 
for  a  child,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  was  paid  to  this  one, 
as  no  unusual  talent  was  displayed  by  him.  The  child  made 
but  one  ai)pearauce  during  the  performance,  and  was  on  the 
stage  not  more  than  10  minutes. 


TABLE  J. 
COMPENSATION  NEEDED. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated          

1 
19 
50 

2 
1 
3 

3 
20 
53 

3.95 

Yes 

26.31 

No 

69.74 

1 

1         70 

1 

6 

76 

100.00 

69.74  per  cent.,  which  is  much  larger  than  in  former  years, 
did  not  need  the  compensation.  The  "Bluebird"  children 
again  enter  as  a  factor  here,  as  none  of  them  were  profes- 
sionally on  the  stage.  As  stated  in  former  reports,  many  of 
the  professional  children  are  being  exploited  by  parents. 
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TABLE    K. 
WILL  CHILD  TAKE  STAGE  PROFESSION. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

Yes 

No 

3 

31 

1        36 

i 

"4 
2 

3 

35 
38 

3.95 
46.05 
50. 

1 
1 
1         70 

1 

6 

76 

100.00 

We  find  35  children  in  1915  who  expect  to  take  the  stage  as 
a  profession,  and  37  in  1914.  Most  of  these  children  are  of 
the  traveling  class,  and  who  have  already  entered  the  profes- 
sional field.  Very  few  local  children  know  what  you  mean 
when  3'ou  ask  them  if  they  want  to  take  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

TABLE    L. 
SCHOOLING. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

Too  young 

2 

2 

40 

25 

1 

•     to  to  to  • 

0 

4 
42 

27 

1 

2.63 
5  26 

Public 

55  26 

Private 

35  53 

Tutor 

132 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 
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Very  few  of  the  traveling  childreu  go  to  public  schools 
now,  and  the  35.53  per  cent,  who  go  to  private  schools  are 
made  up  principally  of  this  class.  The  55.26  who  go  to  public 
schools  are  maiulv  local  childreu. 


TABLE    M. 
GRADE. 


Grade. 


Granted. 


Refused. 


Total. 


Number.    Per  Cent. 


Not  stated 

Too  young 

1st  grade 

2nd  grade 

3rd  grade 

4th  grade 

5th  grade 

6th  grade 

7th  grade 

8th  grade 

1st  year  high  school 


1 

3 

8 

11 

12 

5 

8 

11 

4 

4 

3 


1 

5 

8 

11 

12 

6 

9 

13 

4 

4 

3 


1.32 

6.58 

10.53 

14.47 

15.79 

7.89 

11.84 

17.11 

5.26 

5.26 

3.95 


70 


76 


100  00 


TABLE    N. 
GRADED  BY  AGES. 


OR  ADR 

Granted. 

1          Refused.          1 

6    7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12  13 

14 

1 

isl 

1 

Total. 

3    4  13  14 

15 

1 
Total. 

Grand 
Total. 

Not  stated. 

3 

4 

3 
6 

1 

3 
6 

i 

1 
1 

ll 

1 

1 

3 

8 

11 

12 

5 

8 

12 

4 

3 

3 

..  ..!..!.. 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

Too  young . . 

..!..  .. 

1 

1  ..  .. 

5 

1st 

..  ..I.J..L. 

8 

2ud 

2 
5 
1 

1 



11 

3rd 

1 

12 

4th 

1     1 L  .    1 

'2 

••1 
21 

..] 

1 

1 

..  ..    1 

6 

5th 

6I..I..    ll.. 
11   31   3    2!   1 

i.. 
1-. 

..    1  .. 
..11 

9 

6th 

14 

7th 

i|  i    1    1 

4 

8th 

.    1 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1st  yr.  high. 

"■ 

..\::\.:\'.: 

. .  .  .1. . 

7 

10  9|  sjisi  el  5i  4 

71  4| 

70 

1 

1|  2|  2 

6 

76 
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In  i-oiitsideriiij;  this  table  we  will  use  the  standards  set  in 
1!)14  to  determine  the  child's  relative  i)Osition  in  school 
which,  in  that  as  the  averajje  child  bej?ins  school  at  G  or  7 
years  of  a}»e,  we  would  expect  to  find  an  advance  of  one  grade 
a  year,  and  on  this  basis  the  following  should  prevail : 

6  years — 1st  grade  or  not  yet  started. 

7  "  — 1st  grade. 
cS  "  — 2nd  grade. 
9   "  — 3rd  grade. 

10  "  — 4th  grade. 

11  "  — 5th  grade. 

12  "  —6th  grade. 

13  "  —7th  grade. 

14  "  —8th  grade. 

15  "  — 1st  year  high  school. 

16  "  — 2nd  year  high  school. 

On  this  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  advanced,  normal  and 
retarded,  we  find  the  following : 


GRADE.                                     Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 1 

2  years  advanced 4 

1  year  advanced 26 

Normal 21 

1  year  retarded 10 

2  years  retarded I              10 

4  years  retarded |                4 

I 

1.32 
5.26 
34.21 
27.63 
13.16 
13.16 
5.26 

1              76 

100.00 

Attention  is  called  to  the  34.21  per  cent,  one  year  ad- 
vanced. This  occurs  mostly  at  the  younger  ages  where  the 
children  start  probably  a  little  earlier  than  the  standard  set 
and  were  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the  older  ones.  An- 
other point  involved  is  that  months  are  not  considered — only 
completed  years ;  for  instance,  a  child  7  years  and  11  months 
old  is  regarded  as  7  years.  This  child  is  very  likely  found  in 
the  second  grade,  which  gives  it  a  year  advanced. 

Table  O  shows  that  one  or  both  parents  of  35.52  per  cent, 
of  the  children  were  in  the  profession,  and  that  53.91  per 
cent,  were  of  direct  blood  relation.  44.74  per  cent,  had  no 
relatives  theatrical,  and  this  group  is  made  up  mainly  from 
the  parents  of  the  local  children  who  played  in  the  "Blue- 
bird.*' 
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TABLE    O. 
RELATIVES  WHO  ARE  THEATRICAL. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number.    Per  Cent. 

! 

Not  stated 

1 
12 

12 
1 
9 

1 

34 

1 
2 

1 
1 

'i 

1 

12 
1 

14 
2 

10 
1 
1 

34 

1.31 

Both  parents 

15  79 

Father 

131 

Mother 

18  42 

Brother  or  sister 

2  63 

Uncle  or  aunt 

Grandparent 

Cousins 

13.16 
1.32 
132 

None 

44  74 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

TABLE    P. 
INSPIRATION  OF  CHILD. 


Granted. 

Refused. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Not  stated 

3 

19 

13 

30 

5 

1 

3 

1 

"i 

4 

22 

14 

30 

6 

5.26 

Hereditary — one  or  both  par- 
ents theatrical 

28  95 

Parents'  desire 

18.42 

Local  child  needed  for  play. . . 
Noticeable  talent 

39.47 
7  90 

70 

6 

76 

100.00 

Elimiiiatiiif;  the  hereditary  feature  and  the  local  children 
needed  for  a  play,  we  find  that  the  parents  thought  the  child 
would  make  good  on  the  stage.  Not  a  single  case  was  found 
this  year  where  the  child  itself  whose  parents  were  not  the- 
atrical desired  the  stage. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  CHILD  LABOR  IN 
WESTERN  MARYLAND 

(Allegany,  Washington  and  Frederick  Countries) 
MARIE  L.  ROSE,  R.  N.  Inspector 

Although  the  problems  confronting  the  administration  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law  in  Maryland  would  seem  easy  of  solu- 
tion because  industry  is  highly  centered  in  one  place,  it 
has  not  proven  so  throughout  the  counties,  where  the  indus- 
tries are  scattered  and  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
where  the  canning  industry,  which  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  children,  is  seasonal  and  is  also  of  brief  duration. 

During  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  administration 
of  the  law  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  assign  Bureau  agents 
for  special  work  in  the  counties.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  that 
time  an}"  such  arrangement  could  have  been  made.  Later,  all 
the  county  correspondence  was  turned  over  to  one  person  in 
order  that  by  individual  attention,  conditions  might  be  better 
understood  and  adequately  met.  In  this  way  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  there  were  several  industries  in  Allegany 
County  employing  many  children  throughout  the  year. 

Numerous  inspections  and  visits  made  about  that  time  re- 
vealed two  serious  situations :  First,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
average  physical  examination  made  of  the  children  applying 
for  permits;  second,  the  extensive  misrepresentation  of  the 
ages  of  children  by  parents  and  sponsors.  The  revelation  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  oflfice  in  Cumberland  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  1915.  As  Washington  and  Frederick  coun- 
ties followed  Allegany  in  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
industries  of  a  permanent  nature,  the  selection  of  Western 
Maryland  was  a  logical  one  for  the  branch  office.  Garrett 
County,  because  of  its  proximity,  was  included  in  this  terri- 
tory, but  so  far  no  children  have  been  found  to  be  working 
there.  It  has  been  rather  surprising  to  those  cognizant  of 
conditions  that  the  number  of  permits  issued  and  refused 
during  1914  and  1915  has  remained  about  the  same,  in  spite 
of  the  establishment  of  an  office  in  1915.     In  1914  permits 
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issued  iu  Allejiany,  Frederick  and  AVasliingtou  counties  num- 
bered G7(>;  refused,  11;  total  087.  In  1915  permits  issued, 
including  newsboy  badges,  in  the  same  three  counties 
amounted  to  580;  refused,  185;  total,  7G5;  34  "Over  16  State- 
ments" (certification  that  bearers  were  over  10  years  of  age) 
and  oO  subsequent  permits  were  issued;  in  addition,  32  chil- 
dren who  applied  for,  and  never  returned  to  secure  the  per- 
mits or  badges,  bring  the  number  of  children  actually  dealt 
with  in  1015  to  801,  exclusive  of  four  children  whose  permits 
were  revoked.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  valid  comparison 
of  permits  revoked  in  the  two  years,  because  the  statistics 
were  not  kept  separately  for  Western  Maryland  in  1914. 
The  noticeable  fact  in  this  summary  is  the  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  permits  refused  to  permits  issued  from  2  per  cent,  in 
1914  to  32  per  cent,  in  1915. 

But  for  the  diflQculties  encountered  in  properly  checking 
the  records  upon  which  permits  were  issued  which  involved 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  energ}%  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  entire  2000  children  estimated  to  be  at  work  in  the  coun- 
ties would  have  been  included  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
groups  described  above.  The  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing the  law  arose  from  several  causes,  varying  from  the 
lack  of  a  supporting  compulsory  education  law  in  two  of  the 
counties  and  an  inadequate  one  in  the  third,  to  the  absence 
of  medical  dispensaries  in  all,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
tiud  other  means  of  remedying  the  physical  defects  noted  in 
the  applicants  for  permits.  In  two  of  the  counties  the  lack 
of  clinics  and  other  social  institutions,  to  which  children  in 
need  of  medical  attention  could  be  referred,  was  supplied  by 
the  local  visiting  nurse.  In  Allegany  County,  where,  it  will 
be  seen  later,  many  more  children  were  found  working,  the 
difficulties  were  even  greater.  Although  supporting  a  visit- 
ing nurse,  her  work  is  limited  to  tubercular  cases.  However, 
the  local  charities'  agent,  Miss  Clara  Hartsock,  shoulders 
the  burden.  In  addition  to  relieving  in  both  a  practical  and 
advisory  capacity,  the  economic  needs  of  the  families  re- 
ferred to  her,  she  must  also  arrange  for  surgical  and  medical 
aid  when  such  is  indicated,  having  often  to  accompany  pa- 
tients to  and  from  the  doctors'  offices,  hospitals,  etc.  The 
Bureau  is  responsible  for  a  decided  increase  in  her  w  ork,  and 
but  for  her  intelligent  assistance  the  situation  would  have 
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been  most  discouiaginji^.  In  a  community  where  public  senti- 
ment does  not  vet  voice  its  appreciation  even  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  one  this  agent  represents  and  whose  sup 
port  is  chiefly  financial;  where  compulsory  school  educa- 
tion is  so  lightly  esteemed  that  "representative  woman  resi- 
dents'" complained  of  the  school  grade  required  by  the  State 
of  Mai-yland  before  a  child  may  be  permitted  to  enter  indus- 
try permanently ;  where  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  of 
night  work  for  children  is  an  unwelcome  topic  (gener- 
ally speaking)  ;  it  is  pioneer  work  in  its  truest  sense  that  had 
to  be  undertaken.  There  have  been  and  are  individuals  who 
have  rendered  assistance  when  required,  and  have  done  this 
in  a  spirit  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  instance, 
one  member  of  a  civic  club  coached  three  boys  who  had  been 
allowed  to  stop  school  several  years  ago  to  go  to  work  ille- 
gally. Not  only  was  their  grade  standing  much  below  that 
required,  but  the  very  fact  of  having  been  out  of  school  for 
such  a  length  of  time  made  her  work  extremely  arduous. 

Just  as  such  a  spirit  as  hers  is  instrumental  for  great  good, 
so  does  equal  benefit  result  from  the  kind  of  official  medical 
examination  which  the  physicians  have  made  of  applicants 
for  permits  in  the  counties.  Such  examinations  have  in  view 
not  only  the  exclusion  from  industry  of  undeveloped  chil- 
dren, but  also  the  detection  and  correction  of  physical  de- 
fects. This  is  a  new  idea  attaching  to  the  fee  system  preva- 
lent in  Maryland.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  the  children 
affected  and  the  community  to  which  they  belong  that  from 
the  very  first  there  have  been  a  certain  number  of  physicians 
who  have  done  most  progressive  and  scientific  work  in  spite 
of  this  system.  The  men  who  have  thus  generously  and  effi- 
ciently served  the  State  are :  Dr.  L.  J.  Simonton,  Cumber 
land;  Dr.  J.  O.  Bullock,  Louaconing;  Dr.  C.  L.  Owens,  Cum- 
berland; Dr.  J.  M.  Goodman,  Frederick.  The  Bureau  has 
also  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  to  this  list  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Miller  of  Hagerstow^n,  a  man  w^hose  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters of  public  welfare  is  very  generally  known.  The  debt  the 
State  owes  them  cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  order  that  their  work  may  be  endorsed  and  its  con- 
tinuance encouraged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  provision  will  be 
made  at  an  early  date  for  a  proper  remuneration  for  such 
service. 
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It  might  be  well  to  repeat  here  tliat  prior  to  the  summer 
of  1914  euforcemeut  of  the  law  was  made  through  the  medium 
of  letters,  forms,  etc.,  the  tSuperinteudeut  of  Couutj'  Schools 
being  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  all  permits.  Through 
the  return  of  duplicate  permits  to  the  main  otlice  it  had  been 
found  that  many  had  been  issued  upon  "oaths"  and  "state- 
ments," as  well  as  upon  the  completion  of  a  low  school  grade. 
This  was  because,  the  Superintendent  having  frequently  to  be 
away,  others  engaged  in  the  issuance  of  the  permits,  the  re- 
sult being  an  unsatisfactory  division  of  responsibility. 

It  was  then  decided  that  tlie  physician  appointed  as  med- 
ical examiner  be  authorized  to  issue  permits.  This  plan 
worked  very  well  excepting  in  the  busier  localities.  There 
the  clerical  work  entailed  proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
this  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  counties.  The  relief  with 
which  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  inspector  in 
Western  Maryland  is  indicative  of  what  a  burden  the  task 
had  been. 

The  three  requirements,  i.  e.,  that  a  child  must  be  of  the 
proper  age  and  grade,  present  proof  of  the  same,  and  be 
qualified  physically  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  prospective 
job  are  fulfilled  with  comparative  ease  in  the  citj' ,  where  the 
work  is  well  established.  But  the  county  officials  meet  with 
every  known  way  of  defeating  these  provisions,  especially  in 
the  larger  towns,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  records  are 
at  all  creditable.  For  an  accredited  official  of  the  Bureau 
to  take  a  certain  stand  as  to  the  adequacy  of  records  is  one 
thing ;  for  a  local  person  it  is  quite  another.  Especially  diffi- 
cult is  this  w^hen  the  local  representative  takes  a  stand  upon 
what  is  at  best  a  subject  but  little  understood  or  appreciated 
by  the  jjeople  of  his  community,  such,  for  instance,  as  child 
welfare  work. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Bureau's  in- 
spector enjoyed  clear  sailing;  the  facts  are  quite  to  the  con- 
trary. But  at  least  a  start  has  been  made  in  the  territory 
assigned  to  her. 

In  making  this  report  of  conditions  found,  it  will  be  proper 
to  state  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  certificates  of  all 
descriptions  issued  in  the  three  counties.  A  summary  of 
these  data  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  BOTH  SEXES  WHO  OBTAINED  PERMITS 
OR  BADGES  IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND. 
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In  Allegany  many  of  the  children  applying  for  re^lar  per- 
mits contented  themselves  with  one  good  after  school  hours 
and  on  holidays,  when  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
qualify  as  to  age  and  grade  for  the  general  permit.  The  75 
children  refused  because  under  age  and  grade  for  general 
permits  explains  in  a  measure  the  dropping  off  in  generals 
issued  this  year.  (Compare  Table  II,  on  page  146,  1914  re- 
port. ) 

The  very  few  issued  in  Washington  County  can  only  be 
explained  when  the  results  of  the  present  regime  lately  in- 
augurated there  are  presented.  It  is  believed  that  many 
more  children  are  working  than  the  records  show. 

In  Frederick  County  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  counties  where  canning  is  done.  The  very  few  working 
on  regular  permits  does  not  prove  here  either  that  all  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  who  are  working  have  their  employ- 
ment covered  by  employment  certificates.  One  inspection, 
made  November,  1915,  brought  to  light  many  such  cases,  but 
that  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  second  field  inspector 
earlj'  in  1916. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  insinuate  that  children  under  16 
years  of  age  are  deliberately  engaged  by  the  employers  Tvith- 
out  permits.  But  it  is  certain  that  not  enough  trouble  is 
taken  to  avoid  the  employment  of  such  children,  and  this 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  employers  is  almost  as  gejieral  as 
is  misrepresentation  of  age  by  the  parents.     Such  cases  as 
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the  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  conditions:  In  one  big 
tinplate  mill,  employing  hundreds  of  people,  out  of  a  group 
of  17  minors  whose  ages  were  questioned,  0  were  proven  to 
be  under  10  years  of  age  and  3  are  still  under  investigation. 
One  girl  in  the  dipping  department  was  only  13  years  old. 
though,  in  justice  to  the  firm,  it  should  be  siiid  that  she  cer- 
taiulj'  looked  older.  The  firm  puts  itself  on  record  as  desir- 
ing to  employ  no  minors  under  16  years  of  age,  but  it  seems 
that  the  law  needs  strengthening  right  there,  and  that  the 
limit  at  which  minors  are  allowed  employment  without  proof 
of  age  should  be  put  at  20  years.  To  have  great,  strapping 
men  give  their  ages  as  15  and  17  years  and  expect  a  foreman 
to  know  that  the  applicants  are  misrepresenting  ages  by  a 
year  seems  an  unreasonable  degree  of  discrimination  to  re- 
quire. If  it  were  a  well-understood  thing  that  "Over  16  State- 
ments" (i.  e.,  certificate  that  person  named  therein  w^as  over 
16  years  of  age)  were  required  to  be  filed  just  as  permits  are, 
trouble  and  expense  would  be  saved,  and  it  no  doubt  would 
be  found  that  the  superintendents  and  managers  of  firms 
would  be  better  satisfied  in  the  end. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  administration  of  the  present 
Child  Labor  Law,  boys  were  licensed  as  newsboys  in  the 
counties.  From  August,  1914,  until  January,  1916,  98  Cum- 
berland boys  were  allowed  by  law  to  engage  in  this  street 
trade. 

The  regulation  of  the  trade  has  not  proven  as  difficult  as 
was  anticipated.  In  the  first  place,  the  elimination  of  the 
very  small  children  who  were  indeed  an  institution  was  wel- 
comed by  the  community.  It  is  not  on  record  that  this  is 
true,  but  the  spirit  of  co-operation  shown  is  indicative  of  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  The  inspector  is  looked  upon  as  a 
school  attendance  officer,  as  well  as  the  person  responsible 
for  the  issuance  of  the  badges,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  number 
of  reports  of  tardiness  or  absence  on  the  part  of  school  chil- 
dren sent  in  almost  daily  by  the  teachers. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  age,  color  and  sex  of  the 
children  granted  permits  reveals  in  all  three  counties  a 
marked  difference  in  the  proportion  of  males  and  females 
employed.  Most  particularly  is  this  so  in  Allegany,  where, 
out  of  the  345  permits  and  badges  issued,  only  26  were  issued 
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to  girls — this  in  a  locality  where  there  are  three  textile  mills. 
And  again  we  lind  this  year  a  very  small  proportion  of  col- 
ored children  employed — only  fonr  ont  of  the  entire  580  chil- 
dren to  whom  employment  cards  or  badges  were  given.  These 
colored  children  have  been  looked  for  in  domestic  service, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  race  is  sending  its 
children  to  school  quite  regularly.  The  practice  of  having 
them  work  out  "in  service"  during  the  summer  is  resorted  to 
to  some  extent,  but  usually  for  the  purpose  only  of  contin- 
uing their  education. 

The  tables  of  refused  permits  which  follow  show  that  90 
children  could  not  qualify  as  to  age,  (50  as  to  grade  and  29 
could  not  meet  the  physical  requirements. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  number  below  the  gi'ade 
required  will  be  far  less  next  year ;  certainly  if  education  be- 
comes compulsory  this  will  be  so.  It  may  be  a  little  early  to 
look  for  this,  but  another  great  stride  would  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  custom  of  a  State-wide  medical  examination  of 
all  school  children.  That  this  is  not  an  unhoped-for  reform 
in  one  county  is  certain,  a  recent  survey  made  of  just  one 
school  having  revealed  so  clearly  the  alarming  prevalence  of 
all  sorts  of  defects.  Certain  groups  of  individuals  are  using 
all  influence  possible  to  effect  appropriate  and  adequate 
legislation. 


PERMITS  REFUSED   IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND  IN   1915. 
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GRADE   OF    CHILDREN   REFUSED    PERMITS    IN   WESTERN 
MARYLAND  IN  1915. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 


Grade 

—10 

10 
years 

11 
years 

12 
years 

13 
years 

14 
years 

15 
years 

Total 

1st 

3 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

i 

2 

i 
1 

3 

1 

2 
2 
3 

i 

1 

2 

6 

10 

2 

'7 

4 
2 
4 
9 
4 
3 

"5 

i 

4 
7 
3 
1 
1 
8 

9 

2nd 

8 

3rd 

15 

4th 

25 

5th 

21 

6th 

7 

7th 

1 

Not  given 

28 

Total 

10 

3 

8 

9 

28 

31 

25 

114 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Grade 

—10 

10 
years 

11 
years 

12 
years 

13 
years 

14 
years 

15 
years 

Total 

1st 

" 

1 

i 

i 
i 

1 

i 

3 
2 

i 

8 

2 

7 
1 

1 

"4 

i 

3 
1 

'3 

1 

2nd 

'. 

3rd 

5 

4th 

14 

5th 

4 

6th 

2 

7th 

1 

Not  given 

1 

17 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

16 

15 

8 

44 

FREDERICK  COUNTY. 


Grade 

—10 

10 
years 

11 
years 

12 

years 

13 

years 

14 
years 

15 
years 

Total 

1st 

i* 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

3 

2 
2 
1 

'3 

i 

i 

3 
1 

'3 

2nd 

3 

3rd 

3 

4th 

9 

5th 

3 

6th 

2 

Not  given 

7 

Total 

1* 

3 

2 

9 

4 

8 

27 

Grand  total — 

10 

5 

12 

14 

53 

50 

41 

185 

*  Colored. 
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In  consi(leiinj>;  the  kinds  of  proof  of  age  accepted  one  point 
is  especially  noticeable,  viz. :  tlie  nnnibei-  of  ai»plicants  whose 
oaths  were  accepted  as  proof  of  age  during  1914  exceeded 
those  accej)ted  during  1915  by  149.  This  is  made  clear  in  the 
following  table: 
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Upon  the  return  of  35  children  lor  renewal  of  permits 
issued  prior  to  April,  1915,  tweuty  were  found  to  have  had 
their  ages  misrepresented.  The  pioof  ac('ei)ted  in  all  of  these 
was  sitecified  as  "oath''  or  "statement*'  of  parent  or  sponsor. 
Usually,  Avhen  once  a  permit  is  issued,  the  statement  of  age 
on  its  face  is  accepted ;  but  the  wholesale  practice  of  misrep- 
resentation made  it  necessary  to  demand  proof  to  sustain  the 
statement  of  ages  appearing  uj^on  the  face  of  old  permits. 

The  way  in  which  such  discrepancies  between  the  real  and 
alleged  ages  was  first  discovered  was  during  inspections 
made  the  latter  part  of  1914.  The  extreme  youth  of  certain 
children  was  so  marked  that  it  was  obvious  the  age  given 
could  not  be  a  correct  one.  A  most  careful  tally  was  made 
between  the  inspection  notes  and  the  permits  covering  the 
employment  of  these  children.  In  every  such  instance  these 
permits  had  been  issued  upon  ''oath." 

With  but  little  difficulty,  authentic  records  of  age  were  ob- 
tained, the  illegal  permits  were  revoked  and  the  children 
ordered  dismissed.  So  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work  in  1915,  whenever  children  appeared  before  the  in- 
spector for  renewal  of  jjermits  (and  occasionally  children 
were  summoned  outright),  which  showed  no  evidence  of 
age  but  an  oath,  the  parent  was  required  to  furnish  other 
proof  or  to  satisfactorily  assure  the  inspector  that  it  w^as 
quite  impossible  to  secure  such  records.  The  results  shown 
in  just  the  few  cases  checked  up  is  startling,  but  should  not 
be  without  great  value  in  enlightening  a  public  that  persists 
in  believing  that  a  parent  is  the  person  most  likely  to  be  fair 
in  the  treatment  of  the  child.  In  the  group  of  20  children 
mentioned  above,  17  had  had  their  ages  given  as  1  year  older, 
2  as  2  years  older  and  1  as  3  years  older.  The  mother  of 
the  last  child  referred  to  told  Avithout  a  change  of  counte- 
nance that  her  boys  had  been  working  since  the}'  were  9  and 
10  years  of  age.  When  told  that  this  child  (who  is  now  just 
13  years  old)  must  return  to  school  she  said  she  would 
''sooner  see  him  steal  on  the  streets."  The  weekly  income  of 
the  father  of  this  family  is  known  to  be  over  |18.  There  are 
three  children,  and  the  father  owns  the  house  in  which  they 
live.  The  oldest  boy  shows  the  results  of  his  early  slavery. 
He  will  be  IG  years  of  age  March  1,  1916;  his  height  is  4  feet 
9  inches  and  his  weight  74  pounds.    AVhen  first  examined,  in 
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November,  11)14,  his  record  sliowed  4  feet  8  inches  in  lieight, 
weight  80  pounds,  health  sound.  He  came  before  the  in- 
spector November,  1915,  for  a  renewal  of  his  permit.  This 
was  withheld  by  the  doctor  because  of  his  phyhical  condition, 
his  throat  and  lungs  both  showing  marked  indications  of  a 
tubercular  infection.  The  parents  made  the  existence  of  the 
examining  physician  a  misery  by  jjhone  and  office  calls, 
threats,  etc.  Finally  the  boy  did  see  a  specialist  (as  his 
parents  had  been  advised  to  have  him  to  do),  was  ordered  on 
milk  and  eggs  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  advised  to  seek 
sanitarium  care.  Permission  was  promised  even  then  for 
only  the  liglitest  kind  of  work,  if  any. 

Spending  five  years  in  a  glass  i)lant,  where  he  worked  one 
week  on  "night  shift,"  the  next  on  ''day  shift,*'  why  was  he 
not  discovered  before  1914?  The  smaller  children  were 
usually  not  found  working  during  inspections,  and  the  chil- 
dren themselves  will  often  tell  of  being  ordered  away  at  the 
psj^chological  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  children 
out  of  those  put  to  work  on  such  evidence  as  "oath,"  etc., 
would  have  appeared  in  a  refused  table  had  the  truth  as  to 
their  ages  been  known.  The  figures  would  have  read  verj' 
differently,  too,  had  it  been  possible  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
each  of  the  other  counties  as  in  Allegany. 

The  practice  has  by  no  means  ceased,  of  putting  (or  en- 
deavoring to  put)  to  work  children  under  the  required  age. 
With  no  hesitancy  whatsoever  parents  forswear  themselves, 
until  to  administer  an  oath  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
offices  of  an  inspector.  In  the  files  are  affidavits  and  records 
to  prove  this  statement.  The  parents  are  not  required  to 
make  such  an  affidavit  if  there  seems  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  obtaining  authentic  records.  They  are  so  often  so  sure 
themselves  that  no  such  records  exist  they  take  chances  until 
one  is  disillusioned  indeed  as  to  the  value  of  these  state- 
ments. It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence,  too,  to  have  such 
persons  forget  having  made  an  original  statement  for  an 
older  child.  Comparison  of  these  records  make  a  telling 
argument  for  elimination  of  the  affidavit. 

It  is  also  deplorable,  but  true,  that  certain  persons — whose 
authority  should  be  unimpeachable — do  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  such  a  statement  above  their  signa- 
tures as — ''I  hereby  certify  that,  according  to  the  records  of 
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this  church  oi-  coiigrogatioii  of" so  and  so  ''was  born," 

etc.  Two  or  throe  exaiii]»les  may  serve  to  illustrate  this: 
One  mother  insisted  her  hoy's  aj;e  as  given  on  the  church 
record  presented  was  incorrect.  The  pastor  was  appealed  to 
and  corrected  the  same,  stating  that  at  the  time  he  was  about 
to  attend  a  funeral  and  had  hurriedly  filled  out  the  form 
from  data  given  by  the  child  in  question. 

Another  doubtful  record  bearing  the  seal  of  the  church 
was  taken  back;  upon  investigation  by  the  pastor  in  charge 
it  was  found  that  one  of  his  aids  had  simply  put  down,  just 
as  the  mother  gave  it  to  him  (without  consulting  at  all  the 
records  right  at  his  hand)  the  presumed  date  of  birth,  etc. 
A  correct  record  was  then  secured,  showing  the  boj'^  under 
consideration  to  be  two  years  younger  than  previously  stated. 
On  November  28,  1914,  the  father  of  this  boy  made  oath  that 
he  was  born  August  12,  1899.  His  birthday  was  reallv  Au- 
gust 12,  1902. 

Another  parent,  the  mother  this  time,  made  oath  that  her 
son  was  born  October  27,  1899.  The  birth  records  were  con- 
sulted in  Hagerstown  and  showed  that  he  was  realh'  born 
October  27,  1903.  It  is  pretty  generally  assumed  that  such 
records  are  rarely  on  file.  Not  only  is  this  not  true,  but  the 
officials  in  charge  of  such  statistics  have  been  uniformly 
courteous  and  obliging  when  appealed  to.  Only  once  was  a 
record  deliberately  refused,  and  that  by  a  doctor  who  is  also 
the  mayor  of  the  tow^n.  His  argument  that  the  parent's  word 
was  all-sufficient  would  tend  to  make  one  doubtful  of  the 
progressive  spirit  he  is  supposed  to  have. 

The  fifth  grade  requirement  is  as  little  understood  or  its 
value  appreciated  as  the  necessity  for  waiting  until  a  child 
is  14  years  of  age  before  permitting  him  to  go  to  work.  More 
real  battles  have  been  fought — and  won — upon  this  question 
than  upon  any  other. 

Were  it  not  for  such  people  as  the  woman  before  referred 
to  (who  coached  three  of  the  most  difficult  of  pupils)  and 
others  with  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  toward  these  neg- 
lected children,  this  part  of  the  report  would  tell  a  very  dif- 
ferent story.  The  table  immediately  following  shows  the 
number  of  children  who  completed  each  school  grade. 
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Before  diseusshij^  lliis  furtlier  an  explanation  of  the  num- 
ber of  regular  permits  issued  to  children  in  grades  lower 
than  the  fifth  will  be  made.  Not  one  was  given  since  the 
branch  office  was  opened  on  anything  less  than  the  requirefl 
grade  unless  a  teacher's  statement  of  sufllicient  strength  to 
warrant  such  action  was  received.  Such  a  statement  con- 
sists in  a  declaration  that,  according  to  the  teacher's  best 
judgment,  the  child  in  question  is  incapable  of  progressing 
further  in  his  studies.  A  statement  of  this  nature,  however, 
is  not  accepted  unless  the  child  has  remained  in  the  same 
grade  two  or  three  years  where  he  has  continuously  received 
low  marks  due  in  no  way  to  irregular  attendance. 

Another  cause  of  serious  diflficulty  in  the  way  of  exacting 
the  law's  full  mead  of  education  for  the  child  lies  in  the  fact 
that  children  are  often  allowed  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age.  There  may  or  may  not  seem  to  be  great  need  for  the 
financial  help  these  children  give,  but  this  custom  is  preva- 
lent through  the  counties,  and  was  in  Baltimore  City  before 
attendance  was  obligatory  until  the  fourteenth  year.  When, 
later,  such  a  child  desires  to  obtain  a  permit,  he  cannot 
measure  up  educationally.  To  compel  to  return  to  school 
children  who  had  not  attended  for  two  or  three  years  is  both 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  To  return  to  a  grade  where  the 
average  age  is  at  least  tw^o  years  younger  hurts  the  pride  of 
the  child  and  interferes  with  his  progress.  Mixing  children 
when  the  discrepancy  in  ages  is  so  great  tends  also  to  other 
conditions  quite  as  undesirable. 

While  no  child  has  been  refused  readmission  to  school,  the 
tendency  of  the  superintendents  is  to  discourage  this  when 
the  age  of  the  child  is  markedly  beyond  that  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  could  be  admitted.  Many  younger  children  were 
returned  to  school,  however,  but  it  is  the  larger  girls  and 
boys  for  whom  a  solution  was  sought.  Some  were  helped 
through  the  office,  the  inspector  and  her  assistant  giving  any 
odd  moments  left  to  this  extra  work.  One  Greek  boy,  after 
weeks  of  earnest  effort,  wrote  most  beautifully :  ''I  can  to 
write  but  not  to  speak  the  English."  Two  little  girls  worked 
painstakingly  until  they  were  able  to  pass  a  simple  test,  and 
at  present  a  15-year-old  fourth  grade  boy  is  being  assisted 
several  nights  a  week  by  a  prominent  young  lawyer,  while  a 
14-year-old  first  grade  boy  is  going  regularly  every  morning 
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to  a  member  of  the  civic  club  in  this  same  community  for  two 
iiours'  study.  This  particular  boy  is  the  oldest  of  four  ille- 
gitimate children,  and  since  he  arrived  at  his  eighth  3'ear 
before  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  he  has  been  used  in  the 
capacity  of  nursemaid  for  the  rest  of  the  family  until  the 
present  time.  To  see  this  boy's  bright,  intelligent  face  and 
hear  him  express  himself  certainly  brings  home  very  forcibly 
the  loss  these  comnumities  will  sustain  later  from  lack  of 
direction  of  so  much  latent  energy  and  talent.  In  another 
town  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  and  an 
ex-mayor,  is  looking  after  another  li-year-old  third  grade 
boy,  and  elsewhere  a  woman,  employed  all  day  in  a  position 
requiring  both  responsibility  and  arduous  labor,  took  up  the 
case  of  a  15-year-old  girl  whose  schooling  had  been  much 
retarded. 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  only  in  cases  where  the  child 
had  already  been  working  for  a  number  of  years  without  a 
permit,  or  who  had  been  kept  home  for  a  considerable  time  to 
work,  was  help  thus  given.  Their  need  of  financial  assistance 
was  very  certain,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  gain  in 
simply  i-efusing  permits  to  these  children  without  extending 
to  them  means  of  helping  themselves  to  that  degree  of  school- 
ing which  would  in  a  brief  time  entitle  them  to  a  general 
permit.  In  cases  where  these  children  had  been  violating  the 
child  labor  law  and  were  already  working,  temporary  per- 
mits were  given,  for  recall  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector, 
that  they  might  feel  the  necessity  of  persisting  in  their 
studies.  When  these  children  are  ready,  a  simple  but  fair 
test  is  given  them,  and  upon  the  result  of  this  test  depends 
the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

To  those  children  to  whom  ])ermits  had  formerly  been  is- 
sued, no  matter  what  grade  had  been  completed,  a  renewal 
was  made.  This  will  explain  the  number  of  children  whose 
permits  were  given  on  such  low  grades  as  are  indicated  in 
the  following  table.  The  parents  of  these  children,  and  the 
children  themselves,  were  urged  to  turn  their  attention  to 
further  schooling,  and  some  did  so.  Many  in  this  group 
could  not  read  or  write  even  the  simplest  sentences,  and  often 
the  signing  of  their  names  was  a  laborious  performance. 

Wliile  night  schooling  would  seem,  and  is,  excellent  as  a 
supplementary  help,  much  confusion  ensued  when,  in  both 
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Hagerstown  and  Frederick,  public  night  schools  were  opene<l 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Immediately  a  large  number  of 
childien  were  withdrawn  from  day  school,  i»ut  to  woik  on 
temporary  permits  (a  mistake  made  by  the  physician  in  the 
one  place)  and  enrolled  in  night  school.  This  matter  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  inspector  early  enougli,  fortunately, 
not  to  have  done  too  much  harm. 

Quite  a  few  18  and  1  f-year-old  children  in  low  grades  were 
again  dismissed  from  night  school  and  ordered  to  attend  dur- 
ing the  day.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  wonderful  co-operation 
of  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  the  teachers  on  their 
respective  stalls,  this  and  other  situations  would  have  been 
diflicult  indeed  to  meet. 

As  the  industries  entered  by  these  children  and  the  sex  of 
the  childien  entering  the  same  is  not  without  interest,  nor 
is  that  of  the  question  of  wage;  tables  are  presented  which 
summarize  these  data.  The  subsequent  permits  show  the 
shifting  from  job  to  job,  but  as  yet  very  few  have  been 
issued. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  child's  entrance  into  industry  is 
an  interesting  study  (see  table  on  page  171),  and  if  these  are 
true,  certainly  a  little  less  than  half  of  these  children  need 
not  have  had  their  education  interrupted.  "To  earn  spend- 
ing money,"  ''to  save  money,"  etc.,  is  not  sufficient  excuse, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  sound  reason  for  allowing  young  growing 
children  to  assume  the  responsibilities  belonging  to  adult 
life. 

Of  the  number  not  included  among  those  whose  help  was 
needed  is  a  group  of  28  who  left  school  for  reasons  which 
rather  indicate  that  had  these  children  been  sufficiently  in- 
terested by  the  course  of  study  prescribed  they  would  have 
continued  their  schooling. 

The  existence  of  another  group  of  54  points  out  emphat- 
ically the  need  for  recreation  for  the  children  in  their  own 
locality.  One  or  two  playgrounds  are  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  Cumberland,  but  for  the  larger  children  there 
is  no  special  provision  made.  Baseball  is  beloved  by  all  boys, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  almost  universal  disapproval 
of  such  play,  and  several  interesting  games  and  groups  of 
boys  have  been  at  various  times  broken  up  because  of  the 
objections  of  the  neighbors.     There  is  no  public  park  set 
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aside  for  the  directed  play  of  tliese  children,  and  so  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  "hopping  freights"  is  a  constant 
source  of  amusement,  and  a  horribly  dangerous  one.  The 
field  day  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Athletic  League 
showed  what  clean-cut  youngsters  there  were  in  the  county, 
and  how  wonderfully  well  they  measured  up  in  spite  of  few 
opportunities  for  development.  There  is  a  baseball  field, 
but  in  a  remote  part  of  town.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium 
is  the  hope  and  joy  of  every  boy  able  to  join,  but  tlie  entrance 
fee  is  a  barrier.  Membership  was  given  to  four  boys  for  this 
gym  work  through  the  interest  taken  in  the  Bureau's  work 
by  several  residents.  But  there  are  so  many  children  ready 
to  be  spared  the  disgrace  attached  to  such  misdirected 
energy  as  that  of  a  group  recently  before  the  Circuit  Judge 
on  charges  of  larceny.  Most  of  the  boys  were  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  manj^  were  known  to  the  inspector.  One  boy 
who  was  paroled  provided  he  get  a  permit  and  go  to  work 
tried  for  days  to  get  other  work,  fearing  that,  should  he 
return  to  the  plant  where  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  he  would  get  into  trouble  again.  Merchants  were 
interviewed  and  interest  solicited,  but  with  no  success,  and 
finally  a  temporary  permit  was  given  for  his  return  that  a 
hold  might  be  had  on  him  in  case  a  job  turned  up. 

The  nationality,  place  of  birth  and  status  of  the  families 
all  lend  weight  to  the  question  of  the  economics  of  the  fami- 
lies of  these  children. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  CX)ND1TI()X  OF  (/UlLDIiKN  APl^LY- 
ING  FOR  PEHMITS  IN  WESTERN  MARYLANJ). 

The  physical  fitness  of  the  ehihlreii  aj)plyiii<>  for  permits 
is  quite  as  speeiftcally  considered  in  the  Chihl  Labor  Law 
as  the  provisions  governing  the  ])roof  of  age  to  be  required. 
To  give  to  tlie  physician  aj^pointed  the  power  to  withhold  or 
extend  pernussion  to  a  chihl  to  work  presn}»])oses  his  fitness 
to  decide  so  weighty  a  question.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  thorough  phj^sical  examination  takes  anywhere  from  20 
to  45  minutes  and  longer  if  susj»icious  conditions  are  noted. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  physical  examinations  which  liave 
been  made,  therefore,  is  an  achievement  of  no  small  value 
and  bears  witness  to  the  professional  acumen  of  the  men 
who  made  them.  The  general  tables  wliich  follow  are  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  these  examinations. 

Only  the  children  examined  in  Cumberland  and  the  few 
from  Lonaconing  are  considered,  as  the  other  records  are 
not  yet  available  for  comparison.  Of  the  247  children  ex- 
amined (newsboys  not  iiicluded),  only  121,  or  49%,  were 
found  to  be  physically  fit;  the  other  120,  or  51%,  who  were 
not  in  sound  health,  showed  11)8  defects,  one  child  often 
betraying  several. 

In  the  table  of  selected  cases  on  insert  No.  2  the  extent  and 
character  of  defects  are  shown ;  the  recommendations  made 
and  the  disposition  of  the  cases. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  no  free  clinics;  that 
to  ai)proach  the  subject  of  a  necessary  operation  or  correc- 
tion is  ever  a  difficult  matter;  that  the  community  is  not 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  orders  of  the  medical  ex- 
aminers must  be  obeyed  before  permits  can  be  granted — 
considering  all  these  retarding  influences — the  extent  of  the 
preventive  work  done,  is  indeed  encouraging. 

If  the  column  headed  "Recommendation,"  insert,  be 
studied,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  "orders"  and  ''advice." 
There  is  little  immediate  result  from  the  "advice"  given  by 
the  examiners.  The  reasons  for  giving  advice  at  all  is  that 
the  co-operation  of  other  physicians  is  not  by  any  means  all 
it  should  be,  so  that  it  sometimes  seems  well  to  hold  "oiders," 
substitute  "advice"  and  bide  one's  time  until  the  advice  has 
had  time  to  sink  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the 
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parents.     Attention  once  being  called  to  existing  defects, 
the  parents  will  themselves  then  be  on  the  alert  and  ])erhaps 
take  the  nuittei-  under  serious  considei-ation  later.     The  dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  of  the  ])ar('iits  towards  these  exami- 
nations is  indeed  impressive.    Some  seem  to  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal affront  that  tonsillectomy  is  indicated,  or  that  sus- 
j)icions  lung  sounds  make  it  unwise  to  grant  a  child  per- 
mission to  enter  the  textile  or  glass  iu<lustry,  or  to  do  any 
exacting  woik.     One  i)arent  remarked  upon  hearing  the  re- 
sult of  diagnosis  of  her  child  that  "at  any  rate  there  were 
other  States  where  her  boy  would  be  allowed  to  work."     It 
is  far  from  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  hear  great  indigna- 
tion expressed  over  the  refusal  of  a  ])ermit,  even  though  the 
grounds  for  refusal  are  so  serious  and  so  obvious  as  to  cause 
wonder  over  the  fact  that  anyone  would  employ  such  a  sickly 
specimen.     For  instance,  the  child  whose  number  is  19  in 
selected  cases  betrayed  a  tubercular  lesion  in  both  lungs,  as 
well  as  a  retarted  mentality.     This  boy  got  his  first  permit 
October,  1914,  although  his  mother  stated  that  her  boys  had 
been  working  five  or  six  years  (three  years  without  a  per- 
mit).    Judging  from  the  boy's  signature  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  went  to  work,  although  much  below  the  law's  school 
requirements.     While  this  boy  is  probably,  as  indicated  on 
the  table,  of  low  grade  of  mentality,  much  of  the  retardation 
is  doubtless  due  to  his  illegally  arrested  education  at  the 
time  he  was  sent  to  work.     It  is  due  to  the  examination 
made  at  tliis  time,  however,  that  this,  boy  finally  got  a  part 
of  the  care  and  protection  due  him,  although  this  care  was 
secured  in  a  sanitarium.    The  physician's  orders — "open-air 
life  with  job  of  no  responsibility''  definitely  limited  the  scope 
of  his  work.     His  mother  insisted  upon  and  had  a  second 
examination,    whereupon    the   boy    was   also   found    to    be 
tubercular.    With  wonderful  tact  and  patience  was  this  case 
handled  by  the  charities  agent,  and  finally  the  mother  was 
persuaded  to  allow  the  boy  to  be  admitted  to  the  local  sani- 
tarium.    The  most  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in 
his  physical  and  mental  condition.     Long  before  his   six 
months  were  up  he  was  given  the  care  of  the  horse  and  chick- 
ens on  the  place,  and  this  "out-of-door  job,"  it  is  hoped  he  may 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely.     At  the  first  encounter 
with  this  boy  and  before  his  sanitarium  treatment,  his  eyes 
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\vert*  (lull,  lu'  was  emaciated,  ha<l  a  sickly  color  and  seemed  al- 
most iinahle  to  articulate.  The  ins])ectoi'  met  the  boy  several 
months  later  and  after  he  had  had  the  benetit  of  medical 
attention  and  sanitarium  care.  He  had  j>rown  perceptibly; 
came  forward  to  <>reet  the  inspector  with  a  smile  and  seemed 
much  amused  at  the  advice  jiiven  him,  viz:  "to  make  himself 
so  valuable  that  he  could  not  be  spared  as  a  helper."  Had 
this  youngster  been  given  just  one  of  his  rights;  had  he  been 
allowed  to  attend  school,  his  hours  at  least  would  not  have 
been  so  irregular  and  abnormal  as  those  in  glass  manufac- 
turing establishments,  and  the  inroads  on  an  already  under- 
fed body  would  not  have  been  so  insidious.  While  the  boy 
was  still  at  work  in  the  factories,  one  night  the  inspector 
met  him  walking  wearily  through  the  hot  sun  to  work  on  the 
night  shift.  It  was  then  5  V.  M.,  and  not  before  3  A.  M.  at 
the  earliest  could  it  be  expected  that  he  would  start  for 
liome.    His  lunch  box  contained  only  bread  and  butter. 

A  discussion  of  such  cases  might  continue  indefinitely, 
l>ut  we  will  conclude  by  referring  to  only  one  other.  The 
child  in  question  is  not  by  circumstance  obliged  to  work, 
but  his  lapses  from  strict  respect  of  other  persons'  property 
was  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  from  school.  Upon  examina- 
tion, after  applying  for  a  permit,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  urgent  need  of  removal  of  both  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
The  parents  consenting  to  this,  the  operation  was  performed. 
It  was  found  that  his  tonsils  were  large  and  "exceedingly 
l>ad."  Quoting  the  words  of  the  operating  physician,  he 
liad  ''more,  adenoids  tlian  I  remember  ever  having  seen  in  a 
l)oy  of  his  age.  His  trouble  was  further  increased  by  a 
deviated  sejitum — one  nostril  was  completely  closed."  "We 
have  strong  hopes  that  this  operation  will  improve  his  men- 
tality," etc.  If  eye-strain  can  be  the  cause  of  a  nervous 
Itreakdown,  why  should  not  such  a  condition  as  that  shown 
above  be  the  irritating  cause  of  just  the  serious  fault  that 
lias  at  an  early  age  interrupted  the  schooling  of  this  boy? 

It  is  the  correction  of  the  <lefects  that  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  what  has  been  acccmiplished  is  due  to  help  from 
many  sources.  First,  to  the  diagnosis  and  orders  by  the 
examining  physicians;  then  to  the  intlueuce  of  the  agent 
liefore  referred  to — Miss  Hartsock,  who  secures  the  medical 
and  surgical  care  (often  given  free  of  charge)  by  the  physi- 


DETAILED  TABULATION  OF  RESULTS  OF 

26  DIAGNOSES  MADE  BY  THE  EXAMINING  PHYSICL\N 

IN  ALLEGANY  COUNTY 

oHi^ 

Age. 

,...  I      «„„.„«  J... 

c„.«»„»,r„,*.                 ™™a,.       ■     1 

]                A..o„,en. 

<"■""■"""■■"'■ 

Onfiopcdfce.                       t7cneral  Dofoctt. 

flialorp. 

' 

Amer. 

Amer. 
Amer. 

AjDer.' 

Aioer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 

Amer. 

Amer. 
Amer, 

Amer. 
Amer. 

Amer, 
Anipf 

Amor. 

Amor. 
Amir. 

U-6 
14-« 

lfi-6 
15-8 

16-8 

iB-a 

14-B 
16-0 

TS-8 

U.      !  L  J.  Simonlon. 
U.      I  L.  J.  SbnoDton. 

Tbree  decayed-                      '.'.[^V.W'A'.'.' ['.'.'.'. .\ 1  

HutcMnBon-a  l«th.                 TdbbIIs  bad.                             

Utral  resnrcftaUon. 
Uttral  regurgitation. 

Crjptorchld,  left  aide. 

rilbu'a  VoxIcodeDdroil'  poi^  \ 
1     aonloj.                           j 

i-2s=XSS^! 

s=s;s:s 

Advise  removal  of  lonnlU. 

..":.. 

ToQslia  ordered  removed.                                    |  |  '^"'"■al  pennlt  granted  ID  OayB  later  toUow- 

^      j  <2d  cuntmtloD  7  mcmtha  after) 

■                                         '  Detective                                   '  Tonsils   enlarged;   sUebt  j 

l^^cS.:^'""'^^! 

W.  A.  Qrwle.                         Fair. 

TOMI.  .»,!«,., 

J  Crepitant  rales  rigbl  ai-  1 
1     lllary  resion.                  i 

^lemo'vJd"  *"''  ■''"'  """"""^  '"  '^  ""^"*  j     '''°;j'°"  '"™"  ^^''•'  ""  "6bt  outdoor  «ork 

™— ■ 

c  aion  suggesled.                                        ,'r!r!'i;';'?  '7'"'"  "■"■""; '' 

U 'j'.  simontM. mi 

('      "'••""' 



ToMlia  eniarBd. 
TooaUa  eidarced. 
TonaUa  Inflamed. 
TDDaQa  aUgbtly  enlarsed. 
ToBslh  very  large, 
Tonalls  enlarged. 
jT-.e*r.edM«...j 

TonaUa  eolarsed. 
j'iiiiiVistuVWbij 

SUebt  roughness  lelt 
Crepitant  ralea  right  ai- 
l»sterlorT_    "coughing 
llight  bronchial  ronghneas. 

j  Depreaalon  2d  left  obon-  1 

Removal  of  tooBlla  and  advised  tubercuLo  test. 

l^^£r'£^^'?^dvlaed"lo"«  S^SS'L"  } 

Must  bedrcumclaed;  ehoutd  have  tODslls  re- 
Old  tonsils  should  be  removed  for  his  own 
BBfclj;  not  bad  enough  to  bold  bim  up 

'  '""'  '"  ■'"■"" "  ''■  ''■  """  lecwTal)  granted. 

H.     1  C.  L.  Owena. 

''  "'  '  "  '""'■  '■"^'"'"^"■""'e^'""'--''- 

{     bemia  not  apparent.     1 

{"'SJ.w.yj,'"^'*"! 

Not^clnated. 

..gbt  „rleo„le  le.t  aide. 

-.■ 

L.  J.  Stoonton. 

u    S '""""'"""'" 

grautcd.                              ■   "^  ""  '"™' 

"    !,M.«iW..„»sdi„.l...r) 

M.      ,  C  U  Otrena. 

Ftot  tenrf  "at  BplCM :"  I'^i  ) 
pronounced  upper  right.) 

'  right  "apei;  Ond  ralea 

rr.„,,.b.,.-b.eo-r.™^;-U»,io.-p.r.ii 

It^        

Poorly  nourlabed. 

rstm  poorly  nourlabed:) 
{  nuiy  Improve  aa  Dnao-  ) 
[     clal  condition  doea.       J 

,C        (Ilc-eiamlned  2  week,  bwr  «>d  (L(«la  3 

K. 

IW  A.  Grade  ana  C,  L  1 

jDllaled  tl'ght  aide:  pel- 1 
I     pitatloo  at  tlmee.         I 

(     piTiiiit  granted  (general)  2  weeks  later. 

Temp. 
Boy  waa  referred  to  bla  family  phyalclaD.  who 

of  genital  deformity.    Though  drploring  ihis, 

condition  that  boy  remain  out  or  Bchool 8 moB, 
Sent  to  sanatorium;  condition  much  Improved  In 

fPhthlBlcal    hablluB    alarl 

acapubr;  aUght  bron- 
l     chlal  roughness.             J 

|""sp"«V";'S.'[ 

Correction  of  Kypbo.l.. 

[  aae  depressed.               | 

{    "'oil'""'      ■         '( 

(  Flattened  upper  portlona  1 
i     rlsbtbmg,                     1 

Open-air  life  Baggesled.  with  joti  wllb  no  re-  1 
aponalblUty.                                                   j 

1.  For  oQldoor  work.     2,  To  have  medical 
care,  and  If  iwsalbtc  to  be  kept  quiet. 
3-1.  Nay  bo  pormltlcd  lo  work  in  drug 
fllore,  tu  report  every  two  weelie. 

— 

rss^i 

:ii    Hinmlnrd  4  tlmee  during  o  ptrlml  ot  7  mm 

t     Oweaa.                         f    '" 

let  e.™.:  Actloo  rapid; 

to  be  kept  under  ob- 
L     aervatlon. 

1,    Qot   lab  in  glassworka;   permit    (gunorai) 

C.  L.  Oweu. 

Mr. 

|*Srf:'rlit"tin8U^-j 

(Long  and  adherent;  pre- 1 
(     puce  allgbtly  Inflamed,    j 

Undeaconded  teatlcle. 

clan    after    conaldorahle    difficulty;    p^m^it 

1  !■'■                                           .Niat    op(.rntlon; 

3* 



jRoBghened  breathing) 

r  Breath  aounda  accoler- 1 
J     ated  over  entire  right  [ 
I     iune:  no  rales.               } 

1  ]■,■ , and  treoimeot 

scarlet  fever,  whooping  1 

cough,    dlphtberia,    ty- 

l    phoid  tcver.                    1 

For  re-cxamloatlon  In  one  week;  advise  treat- 
That  child  be  kept  under  obaorvailon. 

lpi,'iiti^w;;.';:;!'"^iri5^ 

fC«i.llaat     ralea     rlsbl  1 

1  SH'SIt^^i 

Pblmosls. 

'•S5i:i™z^ss.sfs?,.T,-.| 

[At  advice  ot  physldan,  tbo  mother  ot  this 
J     then  13-year-old  girl  gavu  up  tho  Idea  ot  pui- 

lEsSS'^^'"^ 

* 

SIAriS'lFCS    AM>    IXFORMATKJX  j  7<) 

ciaiis  to  wIkmii  llic  cliildi-t'U  are  relcrred ;  to  the  assistaii((; 
of  the  civic  club  mcniber.s  and  other  individual  residents 
(piite  as  jTonerons.  Because  of  the  co-operation  of  all  these 
(lie  welfaie  ])hase  of  Ihis  work  has  ])rosi)ered,  and  to  them 
(he  heartiest  appi('cia(ioH  is  due. 


ISSUANCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES 

IN  THE  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN 

WESTERN  MARYLAND. 

Mathilue  L.  Selig. 

Following  the  plan  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  in  1914  in 
co-operation  with  the  ("ounty  School  Superintendents,  the 
authority  of  issuino-  employment  certificates  in  the  counties 
is  vested  in  physicians  designated  and  appointed  by  the 
County  School  Superintendents.  In  nearly  every  commu- 
nity having  one  or  more  industrial  enterprises  a  local  phys- 
ician has  been  appointed  to  issue  the  necessary  permits 
for  the  em])lovnient  of  minors  under  16  years  of  age. 

During  1915.  SI  physicians  were  engaged  in  this  work  in 
the  territory  covered  b}-  this  report.  The  Bureau  has  en- 
deavored to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  in  the  issuance  of 
permits  throughout  the  counties  by  requiring  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  forms  supplied  for  that  purpose.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  physicians  the  impor- 
tance of  making  complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  neces- 
sary data  in  order  to  tabulate  this  information  and  present 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  report  of  this  phase  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  the  record  fails  to  show  the  date  of  birth 
of  the  applicant,  or  the  age  does  not  conform  with  the  date 
of  birth  stated.  But  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  the 
evidence  of  age  accepted  is  not  designated.  The  matters 
are  taken  up  with  the  j)hysician,  and  often  an  unavoidable 
and  lengthy  correspondence  follows  before  they  are  finally 
adjusted.  The  figures  used  in  this  report  represent  the  com- 
plete returns  made  by  17  physicians  and  the  partial  returns 
of  8.  Twenty-four  physicians  reported  that  no  permits  had 
been  issued  by  them,  and  2  failed  to  make  any  report  after 
several  re(juests  had  been  made  by  the  Bureau.  In  the  par- 
tial rejiorts  made  by  the  S  physicians,  63  permits  were  in- 
volved in  questions  as  to  proof  of  age  accepted ;  3  permits  had 
been  issued  in  the  forms  of  letters ;  2  failed  to  state  the  date 
of  birth,  and  1  general  employment  permit  had  been  issued 
to  a  third-grade  child. 

The  law's  requirements  for  securing  a  general  em[)loyment 
certificate  are  (a)  evidence  of  age,  (b)  a  school  record  from 
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ilic  i)riii(i|);il  ov  chief  executive  of  the  school  last  attended, 
still iiij;  tlial  the  ap])licant  has  completed  the  course  of  study 
piesciilMMl  by  law,  and  (c)  a  medical  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  child  is  physically  and  mentally  equal  to 
the  occupation  described  in  the  application. 

The  reijuisites  for  securing  a  vacation  employment  certi- 
ficate are  the  same  as  those  for  a  general  employment  cer- 
tificate, except  that  no  school  record  is  required.  No  edu- 
cational qualification  is  exacted  in  order  to  secure  such  a 
permit.  In  some  instances  the  applicant  is  unable  to  sign 
his  name.  In  both  cases  the  applicant  is  required  to  success- 
fully pass  a  physical  examination. 

Forms  for  the  issuance  of  these  permits  are  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  in  triplicate.  In  either  class  of  ])ermits  the 
original  permit  is  given  to  the  applicant  to  file  with  the 
employer  during  the  period  of  employment;  the  duplicate 
is  retained  by  the  physician  for  his  personal  files,  and  the 
triplicate  form  is  forwarded  to  the  Bureau.  These  are  tabu- 
lated and  filed  for  future  reference.  A  monthly  report  of  all 
]»ermits  issued  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  who,  after  careful  investigation,  ap- 
l)roves  this  report  and  forwards  it  to  the  Bureau.  Here  the 
tri])licate  forms  are  checked  with  the  Superintendent's  re- 
jtort,  and  if  all  the  required  data  are  given,  the  record  is 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  as  the  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  fee  charges  of  the  examining  physicians. 

During  191.5  the  greatest  number  of  permits  issued  in  any 
one  county  was  512,  in  Caroline,  representing  20.G  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  issued.  Of  this  number,  only  1  was  a 
general  permit,  while  511  were  vacation  permits.  Dorchester 
county  follows  with  459  permits,  or  18.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
while  Wicomico  is  third  with  347  permits,  or  14  per  cent. 
The  table  shows  that  comparatively  few  permits  were  issued 
in  Baltimore  county  and  none  in  Anne  Arundel ;  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  children  of  these  counties  are  re- 
quested to  apply  at  the  Bureau  for  the  necessary  permits 
and  are  included  in  the  table  of  permits  issued  in  Baltimore 
City.  No  permits  have  been  issued  in  Calvert,  Charles,  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George  counties. 

Creat  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  securing  some 
official  evidence  of  age  as  prescribed  by  the  law.     This  evi- 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  IN  EACH  OF  THE  COUN- 
TIES OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General. 

Vacation 

Total. 

County. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Anne  Arundel ; . 

"i 

16 

29 

4 

19 

"ie 

"9 

2 

110 

"'4 

5li 

130 

3 

430 

173 

26 

63 

'28 

37 

251 

296 

338 

84 

2,374 

is 

512 

130 

19 

459 

177 
45 
63 

'28 

37 

267 

296 

347 

86 

2,484 

Baltimore 

.7 

Calvert 

Caroline 

20.6 

Carroll 

5.2 

Cecil 

.7 

Charles 

Dorchester 

18.4 

Harford 

7.1 

Howard 

2.0 

Kent 

2.5 

Montgomery 

Prince  George 

Queen  Anne 

1.1 

St.  Mary's 

1.5 

Somerset 

10.8 

Talbot 

11.9 

Wicomico 

14.0 

Worcester 

3.5 

Grand  total 

100.0 

'Western  Marylnnd  includes  Allegany,   Washington  and   Frederick   counties. 


deuce  is  required  in  the  order  designated,  /.  c,  birth  certifi- 
cate, passport  or  baptismal  certificate  and  other  document- 
ary ])roof  of  age  (including*  certificate  from  physician  or 
midwife  or  a  Bible  or  family  record).  In  case  of  failure  to 
secure  any  such  evidence,  an  application  is  filed  in  which 
parent  or  guardian  makes  affidavit  to  the  age  of  the  child 
and  to  the  statement  that  no  documentary  evidence  can  be 
]<roduced.  This  a])i)lication  must  be  filed  for  10  days.  If  at 
Ihe  expiration  of  that  time  no  facts  apf>ear  contradicting 
the  statements  made  therein,  the  examining  physician  adds 
a  written  statement  thereto,  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
«'vident  age  of  the  child,  and  affixes  his  signature.  This  form 
is  required  by  law  to  be  filed  in  lieu  of  the  documentary 
evidence. 

In  this  j)rovision  lies  a  most  difficult  problem  of  the  phy- 
sician issuing  })ermits.    Owing  to  the  incomplete  registration 
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of  births  iL'  (<>  HI  yeai-s  aj^o,  llic  iccoids  of  the  county  health 
otticcrs  j>iv('  hut  a  small  pcrccMitajic  of  this  iiifoT'inatioii.  This 
saiue  coiMlitiou  of  allairs  is  encoiiiitci'cd  on  application  at  the 
State  Health  Department. 

In  atteni])tin<i^  to  secure  baptismal  records,  an  inquiry 
often  brin<;s  the  information  from  the  ])reseHt  jjastor  of  a 
chnrch  that  his  j)re(lecess()r  has  taken  his  records  with  him, 
or  that  no  records  have  been  kept.  In  many  cases,  however, 
this  proof  is  available. 

Physicians  usually  and  midwives  rarely  have  records.  In 
a  lar<;e  {)ercenta<>e  of  the  cases  Bible  or  family  records  can 
be  produced. 

The  objection  made  by  physicians  in  filinj?  the  required 
attidavit  is  that  they  cannot  give  the  time  to  the  correspond- 
ence necessary  to  determine  the  availability  of  documentary 
evidence  as  re(piired.  When  we  consider  that  the  fee  paid 
the  physicians  for  procuring  the  necessary  data,  together 
with  a  complete  physical  examination  of  the  child,  is  only 
50  cents,  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  spend  i)art  of  this  for 
postage  nor  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  such  correspond- 
ence. In  some  cases  the  parents  are  ignorant  of  the  method 
of  procedure  in  securing  such  records,  and  in  some  cases  are 
unable  to  read  or  MTite. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

EVIDENCE  OF  AGE  ACCEPTED  IN  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  PERMITS 
IN  ALL  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General. 

Vacation 

Total. 

Proof  of  Age. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Official  birth  record  (Maryland  State) . 
Baptismal  certificate 

4 
6 
1 

64 
18 

142 
230 

1,635 
86 

146 

236 

1 

1,699 

104 

5.88 
9  50 

Physician's  or  Midwife's  certificate.. 

Bible  or  other  family  record 

Miscellaneous  records 

.04 

68.40 

4  19 

Total  documentary  proof 

93 
17 

2,093 

265 

16 

2,186 

282 

16 

88  01 

AflSdavit 

11  35 

Unknown 

64 

Grand  total 

110 

2,374 

2,484 

100  00 

'See  footnote  to  Table  1. 
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As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  of  the  2484  permits  issued. 
101)9,  or  08.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  presented  Bible 
or  family  records;  230,  or  9.5  per  cent.,  presented  baptismal 
records,  and  140,  or  5.8  per  cent.,  presented  birth  certificates. 
In  all,  2180,  or  88  per  cent.,  produced  some  documentary  evi- 
dence of  age,  while  282,  or  11.3  per  cent.,  were  unable  to 
secure  any  ])roof  of  age  and  affidavits  were  accepted. 

The  problem  of  securing  documentary  evidence  of  age  is 
even  greater  with  physicians  handling  a  large  percentage 
of  colored  applicants,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  regis- 
tered physician  or  midwife  was  in  attendance  at  the  birth 
of  the  child,  and  no  registration  has  been  made.  Many  of 
the  colored  churches  have  no  regular  pastors,  so  there  is  a 
bare  j)ossibility  of  any  records  having  been  kept.  In  many 
instances  no  Bible  or  family  records  are  available  be- 
cause of  the  illiteracy'  of  the  parents.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problem  is  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  45  per 
cent,  of  the  children  securing  permits  were  colored. 

Of  the  2484  children  securing  permits,  1350,  or  55  per  cent., 
were  white,  while  1128,  or  45  per  cent.,  were  colored.  Of 
the  1350  white  children  securing  permits.  837  were  14  years 
or  age  or  over  and  519  were  under  14  years.  Of  the  1128 
colored  children,  002  were  14  years  of  age  or  over  and  526 
were  under  14  years.  Only  10  general  employment  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  colored  children,  while  100  were  issued 
to  white  children. 

The  issuance  of  permits  to  children  to  engage  in  industries 
operating  throughout  the  year  is  not  a  diflScult  situation  to 
handle,  as  the  applicant  usually  arranges  for  such  employ- 
ment some  time  in  advance  of  entering  the  industry.  There 
is  usually  a  physician  in  the  community  from  whom  instruc- 
tions may  be  obtained.  The  required  data  can  be  secured 
and  held  in  readiness  for  the  issuance  of  the  permit.  This  is 
true  in  the  case  of  vacation  as  well  as  general  employment 
certificates,  as  many  boys  and  girls  have  their  jobs  ''prom- 
ised long  before  the  close  of  school.''  The  issuance  of  per- 
mits to  cannery  children  opens  the  difficult  phase  of  this 
work,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  will  be  appreciated 
when  we  consider  that  2175,  or  871/2  per  cent.,  of  the  permits 
issued  were  for  cannery  work,  while  only  309,  or  121/^  per 
cent.,  were  for  employment  in  the  other  industries.  (See 
table  on  page  186.) 
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TABLE  No.  3. 

COLOR,  SEX  AND  AGE  OP  CHILDREN  SECURING  GENERAL  AND 

VACATION  PERMITS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  OTHER 

THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Colored — Male — 12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Total.. 

Female — 12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Total.. 

Grand  total 

^See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


General. 

Vacation 
122 

Total. 

Color,  Sex  and  Age. 
W^hite — Male — 12  years 

Number.  Per  cent. 
122      4.9 

13  years 

29 
24 

147 
231 
135 

147      5.9 

14  years 

260     10.5 

15  years 

159      6.4 

Total 

53 

635 

688     27.7 

Female — 12  years 

26 
21 

119 

119  i    4.8 

13  years 

131  1   131  1    5.3 

14  years 

225  1   251  1   10.1 

15  years 

146  1   167  1    6.7 

1       I 

Total 

47  1   621  i   668  1   26.9 



1 

116 

124 

131 

81 


452 


159 
203 
190 
114 


666 


116 
124 
133 

85 


458 


159 
203 
192 
114 


670 


40 


4.7 
5.0 
5.3 
3.4 


18.4 


6.4 
8.2 
7.7 
4.7 


27.0 


2,374  I  2,484  |   100.0 


In  niaiiY  instances  the  canneries  are  situated  in  isolated 
places  and  draw  the  supply  of  labor  from  a  distance  of  many 
miles.  Many  of  the  applicants  have  no  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  order  to  make  application  to  the  physician  for  per- 
mits to  work,  and  the  distance  is  often  too  great  to  walk. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  arangements  are  made  by  the 
caniier  to  have  the  applicants,  with  their  parents,  meet  the 
physician  on  a  certain  day  and  have  the  permits  issued. 
Often  the  applicants  are  uninstructed  or  only  partially  in- 
structed as  to  the  requirements,  and  come  without  the  neces- 
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sai y  data.  Often  the  dislaiice  to  the  homes  is  too  great  for 
a  return  trip  during  the  time  of  the  physician's  visit,  as  his 
time  is  limited,  and  he  does  not  relish  a  second  visit  to  the 
cannery,  often  a  long  drive,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  one 
or  several  jiermits.  Matters  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
closer  co-ojjeration  on  the  part  of  the  canner  by  arranging 
for  the  issuance  of  these  permits  in  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  canning  season.  Usually  this  is  left  until  the  opening 
day,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  the  canners  for  whom  he  issues  permits,  as 
practically  all  the  canneries  open  at  the  same  time. 

AVhen  permits  are  issued  at  the  canneries — and  this  is 
done  to  a  marked  extent — the  physician  is  greatly  handi- 
capped in  performing  the  necessary  physical  examination. 
There  is  no  place  at  the  cannery  affording  privacy,  and  the 
facilities  necessary  to  such  an  examination  are  lacking.  In 
consequence,  only  a  superficial  examination  can  be  made, 
and  certainly  nothing  more  could  be  expected  under  such 
conditions. 

TABLE  No.   4. 

NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  FOR  THE  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES  IN 
THE  COUNTIES  OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Industry. 

Mercantile 

Telegraph  Service 

Manufacture — Clothing 

Textiles 

Bakery  products 

Lumber  products. . . . 
Wooden  boxes  and  bas 

kets 

Copper   and   tin  prod 

ucts 

Mechanical — Printing 

Canning 

Laundry 

Place  of  amusement... 

Garage 

Miscellaneous 

Grand  total 

^See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


General. 


Vacation 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


12 

1 

25 

36 

3 

2 


4 

2 
21 


54 
5 

26 

31 
2 

26 

49 

7 
1 
2,154 
1 
4 
1 
13 


66 
6 

51 

67 
5 

28 

53 

11 

3 
2,175 
1 
4 
1 
13 


110 


2,374 


2,484 


2.66 
.24 

2.05 

2.70 
.20 

1.13 

2.13 

.44 
.12 
87.57 
.04 
.16 
.04 
.52 


100.00 
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'Sext  to  canning,  the  greatest  number  of  })erinit!S  were 
issued  for  mercantile  establishments,  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  textiles  and  wooden  boxes  and  baskets,  each  aver- 
aging about  2  ]K'V  cent,  of  the  total  nund)er.  The  renjaining 
industries  demanded  but  a  small  i)ercentage  of  the  permits 
issued. 

TABLE  No.  5. 

NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  ISSUED  EACH  MONTH  IN  THE  COUNTIES 
OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


Month. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


General. 

Vacation 

8 

11 

1 

1 

6 

3 

11 

7 

75 

10 

191 

44 

147 

5 

1,514 

Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


11 

24 

21 

5 


360 

58 

10 

1 


12 

7 

14 

82 

201 

151 

1,519 

371 

82 

31 

6 


.2 

.6 

3.3 

8.1 

6.1 

61.2 

14.9 

3.3 

1.3 

.2 


110     I    2,374         2,484 


100.0 


>See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


The  bulk  of  the  work  of  issuing  permits  in  the  counties  is 
done  during  the  summer  months  prior  to  and  during  the  can- 
ning season.  In  August  1519,  or  Gl  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
number  of  permits  were  issued;  in  September,  371,  or  15 
per  cent.,  aud  in  July,  151,  or  6  per  cent.  During  June  201, 
or  8  i)er  cent.,  of  the  i)ermits  were  issued,  and  in  May,  82, 
or  3  ]:er  cent.  These  months  are  usually  busy  ones  for  the 
officers  issuing  permits,  owing  to  the  close  of  schools,  many 
boys  and  girls  securing  employment  at  this  time  for  the 
summer  months.  During  the  7  remaining  months  only  <» 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  issued. 
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SHOWING   THE   GRADE    COMPLETED   BY   CHILDREN   SECURING 
GENERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IN  THE  COUN- 
TIES OTHER  THAN  'WESTERN  MARYLAND. 


General  Permit. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

4th 

4 

49 

23 

20 

10 

1 

1 

2 

3.6 

5th 

44  6 

6th 

20.9 

7th 

18  2 

8th 

9.1 

9th 

9 

10th 

.9 

2nd  year  high  school 

1.8 

Total 

110 

100  0 

'  See  footnote  to  Table  1. 


As  is  shown  by  the  foregoing;  table,  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren securing  general  employment  certificates  had  com- 
pleted only  the  fifth  grade.  This  class  numbers  49,  or  45  per 
cent,  of  the  totdl  number ;  23  had  completed  the  sixth  grade 
and  20  the  seventh.  Only  14  of  the  110  children  had  gone 
further  in  school  than  the  seventh  grade. 

The  facts  as  presented  in  this  report  are  not  meant  as  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  work  of  the  physicians  issuing  permits 
in  the  counties,  but  are  placed  before  the  public  in  order  that 
the  difficulties  met  and  obstacles  surmounted  can  be  appre- 
ciated. Let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  many  physicians 
are  doing  faithful  and  conscientious  work  in  endeavoring 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  are  making  the 
most  of  meager  opportunities  with  but  small  and  undoubt- 
edly insufficient  remuneration  for  their  services. 

REVOKED    PERMITS. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  employ- 
ment certificates  may  be  revoked  for  cause  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  child  requested  by  the  Bureau.  When  a  permit  issued 
by  a  physician  in  the  county  is  to  be  revoked,  he  is  requested 
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to  recall  the  ()ri<;inal  of  llie  pcniiil  filed  with  llie  employer 
and  forward  same  to  the  liureau';  also  to  notify  both  child 
and  employer  that  such  emjdoyment  must  he  discontinued 
at  once. 

The  records  of  1015  show  that  oS  permits  were  revoked. 
This  number  shows  a  marked  decrease  when  compared  with 
the  number  revoked  in  1914.  The  following  table  shows  the 
reasons  for  revoking  these  permits: 


Over  16  years  of  age  at  time  of  application |  3 

Under  12  years  of  age I  3 

Under  age  for  work  in  mechanical  establishments |  14 

Permits  issued  to  Baltimore  children I  18 

Total I  38 


Of  the  3  permits  issued  to  children  under  12  years  of  age. 
2  were  for  cannery  work  and  1  for  a  crab-picking  establish- 
ment. 

Of  the  14  permits  issued  to  children  under  14  years  of 
age  to  work  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments, 
7  were  issued  for  basket  or  box  factories,  3  for  can  factories. 
2  in  contracting,  1  for  a  clothing  factory  and  1  for  a  print- 
ing establishment.  The  reasons  for  issuance  of  some  of  these 
permits  as  given  by  physicians  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
work  of  these  children  was  in  no  way  connected  with  machin- 
ery. It  was  carefully  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
is  the  absolute  exclusion  from  manufacture  of  all  labor  of 
children  under  14  years  of  age. 

The  remaining  18  permits  revoked  were  issued  to  children 
whose  permanent  residence  is  in  Baltimore;  11  of  this  num- 
ber being  issued  by  one  physician.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  administration  of  the  present  Child  Labor  Law  it  was 
found  in  a  number  of  instances  that  children  who  had  been 
refused  ])ermits  in  Baltimore  had  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing them  in  the  counties.  Some  of  these  children  were  under 
12  years  of  age.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  offi- 
cial evidence  of  age.  permits  had  been  issued  on  affidavits 
of  the  ])arents,  who  misrepresented  the  ages  of  these  chil- 
dren.    Others  had  been  refused  by  the  physicians  attached 
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to  the  Bureau  beeause  of  jtliysical  defects.  When  such  con- 
ditions were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Bureau,  it  was 
decided  that  all  children  permanently  residing  in  Baltimore 
should  secure  their  permits  before  going  to  the  counties  to 
work.  A  circular-letter  stating  these  facts  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  })hysicians  engaged  in  this  work,  instructing  them 
that  in  the  future  no  fee  would  be  i)aid  for  the  issuance  of 
l)ermits  to  Baltimore  children  unless  official  evidence  of  age 
was  jiresented.  Two  salaried  jihysicians  are  attached  to  the 
liureau  to  do  this  work,  and  it  was  deemed  a  waste  of  the 
State  funds  to  pay  to  have  this  work  done  in  the  counties. 

Although  required  to  report  nionthl}^  a  list  of  permits 
issued,  many  ])hysicians  do  not  submit  a  report  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  then  only  on  request  of  the  Bureau.  Because 
of  this  it  is  difficult  to  handle  the  cases  of  children  working 
illegally  or  at  forbidden  occupations,  as  they  are  often 
allowed  to  work  during  the  entire  summer  or  until  found  at 
work  by  the  inspector. 

The  comparatively  few  cases  during  the  past  year  is  in- 
dicative of  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  on  the  part  of  the  physicians,  and  give 
})romise  of  a  better  and  more  effective  administration  during 
the  coming  year. 

PERMITS    REFUSED. 

But  few  records  of  permits  refused  in  the  counties  have 
been  received  by  the  Bureau  during  1915,  although  for  sev- 
eral years  past  great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  having  such  information  at  hand.  It  is  only  through  a 
complete  and  accurate  rej  ort  of  such  records  that  the  needs 
of  a  communitA'  can  be  shown  and  the  necessary  agencies 
established  or  legislation  enacted  to  correct  defective  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  if  the  records  indicated  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  had  reached  the  legal  working  age  had 
been  refused  because  they  failed  to  qualify  educationally, 
then  the  need  for  uniform  and  State- wide  compulsory  school 
attendance  could  be  shown.  A  large  number  of  physically  de- 
fective children  would  show  the  need  of  organizing  some  medi- 
cal or  nursing  association  to  care  for  them,  or,  if  possible, 
to   remedy   these   defects.      The   children   under   age   upon 
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whose  eanrmf>s  llic  riunilies  have  been  dei)ending  could 
he  given  (heir  i'i<;h(ful  opixninnitics  in  life  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  ii  State  fund  or  of  some  charitable  organization 
to  care  for  the  families  temporarily  rather  than  place  the 
unfair  burden  of  earning  a  livelihood  on  these  immature 
shoulders. 

The  returns  made  by  the  physicians  during  1915  show  the 
refusal  of  only  21  permits;  14  of  these  were  made  to  chil- 
dren under  age,  and  7  failed  to  pass  the  educational  test. 
In  only  one  instance — that  of  an  ll-^x^ar-old  child — was 
any  note  made  of  jjhysical  disqualification. 

One  physician  stated  in  the  course  of  an  interview  that 
no  such  records  had  been  made  by  him,  because  it  would 
appear  that  he  wanted  the  fee  of  50  cents  too  badly.  A  num- 
ber of  physicians  stated  that  they  had  refused  permits,  but 
no  records  had  been  made.  If  the  records  had  been  kept 
carefully,  the  probabilities  are  that  Maryland's  standard 
of  physical  fitness  for  working  children  would  be  no  greater 
cause  for  boasting  than  its  educational  requirements. 


THE  BUREAU  INSPECTION  DURING  1915 

Anna   IIerkxer. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  is  charged  with 
the  inspection  of  places  of  emiiloyment  under  two  laws. 
Chapter  770  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland  requires  that  all  prem- 
ises on  which  any  articles  of  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  furs, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cigars  or  cigarettes  are 
nuide  in  whole  or  in  part  sliould  be  inspected  preliminary  to 
licensing,  and  thereafter  annually  unless  the  premises  are 
likewise  dwellings,  in  which  case  there  should  be  a  semi- 
annual inspection.  Under  the  Child  Labor  Law  the  Bureau 
is  authorized  and  required  to  inspect  all  premises  on  which 
children  regulated  by  this  law  are  employed  or  suffered  to 


VIOLATIONS  REPORTED  DURING  1915. 


Nature  of  Violation. 


Baltimore  City. 


Reported  by 


Counties. 


Licens-  I 
ing      I 
depart-  I  Inspect - 
ment.  ors. 


Reported 
by       I 
Inspect- 
ors. Total. 


Employing  child: 

Without  work  permit 

Below  legal  age 

At  prohibited  occupation 

During  school  hours  on  vacation 

permit 

Over  10  hours  a  day 

At  other  than  specified  occupa- 
tion   

By    other    than    specified    em- 
ployer   

Permit  not  filed  by  employer 

Permit  returned  to  child  instead 
of  Bureau 

Total I 


350 


197 
22 


290 


682 


223 


516 
41 


558 


1,063 

71 

9 


6 

5 

3 

8 

290 
1,463 


192 
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work.  These  legal  enactments  would  seem  suflScieut  to  se- 
cure to  the  workers  the  intended  protection  through  regula- 
tion. In  Maryland,  however,  as  in  all  States  where  inspect- 
ors are  appointed  for  ])olitical  reasons  and  are  not  selected 
by  virtue  of  their  qualitications  and  thereafter  protected  in 
the  careful  discharge  of  their  duties  by  civil  service,  the  in- 
efficient inspection  under  these  laws  is  an  injustice  to  those 
whose  need  of  protection  was  recognized  by  such  enactment. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  present  administration,  to 
economize  time  and  effort,  tlie  inspectors  appointed  under 
these  two  laws  were  considered  as  a  single  group  and  were 
all  detailed  to  do  both  kinds  of  inspections  in  the  districts 
assigned  them.  The  State  had  just  made  a  great  gain  in 
legislation  looking  to  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  and  it 
was  important  that  this  legislation  should  be  carefully,  in- 
telligently and  honestly  administered  in  every  detail.  Ex- 
perience soon  showed  that  not  all  of  the  inspectors  were 
either  able  or  willing  to  carry  out  their  instructions,  and,  lest 
the  cause  of  the  child  laborers  be  injured  seriously,  the  in- 
spectors were  divided  into  two  groups  after  the  first  year. 
The  two  inspectors  provided  under  the  factory  law  were 
assigned  to  that  work  exclusively.  A  great  deal  of  factory- 
made  clothing  is  sent  into  homes  to  be  finished.  This  fact 
affects  seriously  the  effort  of  the  clothing  operatives  to  im- 
prove conditions,  and  was  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  a  spe- 
cial study  by  the  Bureau.  The  results  of  the  effort  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  Bureau  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  desired  data  could  better  be  secured  by  a 
woman  inspector  who,  because  of  the  very  fact  that  she  was  a 
woman,  could  more  easily  secure  the  confidence  of  women, 
who  was  trained  to  establish  the  necessary  friendly  relations, 
and  who  furthermore  could  speak  with  the  foreign  women  in 
their  own  tongue.  In  the  third  year  of  the  administration 
such  a  woman  from  the  forces  of  Child  Labor  inspectors  was 
assigned  to  the  required  inspection  and  to  the  study  of  home 
workers.  The  two  men  inspectors  were  retained  during  the 
third  3'ear  on  the  inspection  of  workshops  and  factories  man- 
ufacturing clothing  and  tobacco  products.  The  woman  in- 
spector was  not  altogether  relieved  of  child  labor  inspection, 
but  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  inspection  of  establish- 
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uu'iils  (Mnj>loyiiif>  large  numbers  of  girls  and  in  others  that 
liad  to  be  covered  in  a  short  busy  season. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  home  finishers,  it  was 
f<nind  tJiat  during  the  past  two  years  the  factory  inspectors 
had  illegally  authorized  workshop  licenses  for  dwellings 
through  their  lack  of  careful  discrimination.  This  fact  shook 
the  bureau's  faith  in  them  an<l  they  were  withdrawn  from 
that  work.  The  entire  tield,  involving  nearly  oUOO  inspec- 
tions a  year,  was  assigned  to  the  woman  inspector,  who  was 
further  instructed  to  make  child  labor  inspections  of  all  the 
premises  she  visited.  The  report  on  this  work  is  given  by 
Margaret  Kosanuska  in  another  i)art  of  this  volume. 

Ihider  the  Child  Labor  Law  there  are  jirovided  seven  in- 
spectors, an  officer  to  issue  permits,  and  medical  examiners. 
There  were  over  20,000  applications  for  permits  throughout 
tJie  State  during  the  year,  about  SO  i)er  cent,  of  which  were 
made  in  Baltimore  City.  Including  newsboys,  the  number  of 
licensed  children  w^orking  in  the  State  during  a  year  is  ap- 
proximately 10,000.  If  apportioned  among  the  persons  ])ro- 
vidwl  by  the  law  to  insure  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of 
their  em})loyment,  each  of  the  seven  inspectors  would  be  re- 
si»onsible  for  over  2200  children.  This  apportionment  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  the  work  of  the  administrative 
force. 

The  administration  of  this  law,  as  has  been  stated  in  pre- 
vious sections  of  this  report,  divides  into  two  distinct  parts, 
both  equally  essential  to  its  complete  enforcement.  The 
guarded  entrance  of  children  into  industry  through  the  care- 
ful issuance  of  work  jiermits  is  logically  the  first  half  of  the 
work.  The  15,000  api)licants  considered  annually  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  together  with  the  task  of  making  records  and 
tilling  them,  obviously  require  the  time  and  services  of  more 
Mian  the  one  person  provided  by  law.  The  supervision  by  the 
liureau  of  some  »'>000  jiernuts  issued  annually  in  the  counties 
makes  a  further  demand  on  the  services  of  the  inspection 
force.  The  foregoing  chapters,  dealing  with  the  work  for 
11)15,  .show  that  of  eight  officials — one  issuing  officer  and 
.smen  inspectors — provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
Child  Labor  Law,  four  are  necessary  to  the  work  of  issuing 
permits.  The  one  designated  in  the  law  as  the  officer  issuing 
j»ermits  is  the  head  of  the  department.    One  inspector  is  sta- 
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tioned  in  a  branch  oflfice  opened  early  in  the  year  in  Cumber 
land,  and  is  doinj;-  the  Bureau's  work  of  issuing  permits  and 
insi)ec'tin<;  under  both  laws  in  the  five  counties  of  Western 
Maryland.  A  second  inspector  has  cai-efully  sujjervised 
through  correspondence  the  issuance  of  i)ermits  in  the  re- 
maining counties.  She  also  has  done  practically  all  of  the 
inspection  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  canneiies  located  there,  is  entitbid  to  the  service 
of  a  permanent  branch  oHice. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  these  branch  offices 
should  assume  the  work  of  considering  all  the  applicants  for 
permits  in  ther  res])ective  territories  as  nearly  as  yiossible. 
This  could  be  done  comparatively  easily  if  each  branch  were 
supplied  with  a  motor  car,  and  a  regular  schedule  of  hours  in 
all  industrial  centers  were  maintained. 

During  1015  a  third  inspector  has  been  detailed  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  newsboys,  which  involves  both  relicensing  and  in- 
spection. Each  of  these  three  inspectors — the  two  working  in 
the  counties  and  the  newsboy  inspector — is  responsible  for 
the  regulation  of  full}^  2000  children.  The  officer  issuing  per- 
mits, aided  by  a  clerical  force  of  two,  passes  practically  upon 
all  the  applicants  who  present  themselves  in  Baltimore  City, 
thus  carrying  an  unduly  large  share  of  the  work. 

The  remaining  four  insi)ectors  are  relieved  of  all  work  re- 
lated to  the  issuance  of  permits,  keeping  of  records  and  files 
and  correspondence.  They  have  been  called  upon  regularly 
the  first  of  every  month  to  tabulate  the  records  of  the  chil- 
dren licensed  during  the  preceding  month.  Some  further  de- 
mands on  them  for  office  work  have  been  made  occasionally. 

The  total  number  of  children  reported  through  inspection 
during  the  year  was  7350.  Of  these,  over  2000  were  included 
in  the  work  of  the  inspector  who  was  assigned  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau's  work  on  the  Eastern  Shore ;  1000  were 
reported  by  the  woman  doing  factory  inspection  in  the  cloth- 
ing and  tobacco  manufacturing  industries,  and  about  350 
were  in  the  territory  of  the  inspector  situated  in  Western 
Maryland.  The  four  inspectors  doing  field  work  in  Balti- 
more City,  and  who  did  some  cannery  inspection  in  the  coun- 
ties, reported  on  about  4000  children,  over  three-fourths  of 
whom  worked  in  the  city.  Since  there  are  approximately 
fJOOO  licensed  child  laborers  in  Baltimore,  the  work  of  the 
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four  ins]>ector!s  in  1\)1~)  fell  about  50  per  eeut.  short  of  their 
task. 

Though  the  State  can  offer  no  excuse  for  this  failure  to 
><ecure  to  its  child  wage-earners  the  protection  accorded  them 
by  law  and  paid  for  by  its  citizens,  the  blame  should  not  rest 
entirely  on  these  four  officials.  They,  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  population,  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  system,  and  it  must  be 
said  in  all  fairness  with  regard  to  these  particular  inspectors 
that  they  tilled  their  positions  for  the  most  part  honestly  to 
the  best  of  their  abilit}'  and  did  not  consider  that  past  service 
in  the  party  organization  relieved  them  of  giving  time  and 
effort  to  their  official  i)Ositions.  Two  of  them  were  as  willing 
and  able  workers  as  can  be  secured  under  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment of  public  officials  to  maintain  political  strength. 

At  the  request  of  several  social  agencies,  the  Bureau 
adopted  in  its  child  labor  inspection  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus Enumeration  Districts,  in  order  that  its  work  might  be 
comparable  by  the  use  of  the  same  district  system  with  the 
findings  of  other  agencies.  The  400  districts  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  four  inspectors.  The  inspection  of  the 
clothing  iinlustry  for  child  labor  had  already  been  combined 
with  the  regular  factory  inspection  and  assigned  to  another 
inspector.  This  eliminated  from  the  work  of  these  four  in- 
spectors the  second  largest  child-employing  industry  in  the 
city.  The  inspection  of  past  years  had  failed  most  in  not 
reaching  the  children  employed  in  the  smaller  establish- 
ments. The  explanation  offered  for  this  was  that  unless  a 
child  was  sighted  on  the  premises,  the  inquiry,  whether  chil- 
dren were  empbtyed  was  apt  to  be  met  in  the  negative.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  give  the  inspectors  another  excuse  for 
entering  every  place  of  business  or  industry,  the  Bureau 
planned  that  the  registration  required  under  Chapter  779,  as 
amended  by  tlie  Legislature  of  1914,  should  be  secured 
through  the  inspectors  rather  than  by  mail.  All  establish- 
ments, whether  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile,  em- 
ploying five  or  more  persons  are  required  to  register  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  inspectors  were  supplied  with  the 
cards  prepared  for  this  purpose  and  were  instructed  to  enter 
everj'  establishment  in  their  respective  districts.  The  Bureau 
hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  a  complete  registration,  as  w'ell 
as  an  intensive  child  labor  inspection.    The  Bureau's  hopes 
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were  doomed  to  iinich  disjippoiiitnieiit.  The  inspection  laws 
do  not  i)iovi(le  I'oi'  a  chief  inspector,  nor  for  an  administra- 
tive force  snCliciently  large  to  permit  of  a  special  detail,  even 
temporarily,  for  this  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Factory  Law,  many 
years  ago,  no  chief  inspector  was  provided,  because  at  that 
time  (he  work  of  the  Bureau  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
the  chief  froni  serving  in  the  capacity  of  director  and  super- 
visor of  the  inspection  work.  During  subsequent  years,  al- 
though the  enactment  of  increasingh^  stringent  child  labor 
laws  and  an  increased  force  of  insi)ectors  enormously  in- 
creased the  work  of  the  Bureau,  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  supervising  inspector.  Doubtless  the  failure  to  make 
adequate  provision  is  due  to  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  the  inspectors  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  ad- 
ministrations, are  chosen  with  reference  to  their  experience 
and  ability  to  perform  the  work  without  constant  super- 
vision. How  far  this  is  from  the  truth,  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  inspection  records  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  will  shoAv. 

While  the  work  of  inspectors,  chosen  chiefly  for  political 
reasons,  never  measures  up  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  it  is  most 
likely  to  show  greatest  defect  during  the  last  year  of  an  ad- 
ministration. The  year  1915  proved  no  exception  to  the  ten- 
dency, for,  what  with  the  political  demands  of  an  election 
year,  and,  after  the  election,  the  certainty  of  loss  of  position, 
it  was  exceediugl}'  difficult  to  keep  the  force  of  inspectors 
steadily  at  work,  and  even  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  qual- 
ity of  work  that  was  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  law.  For  example,  the  law  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  approximately  50  occu- 
pations involving  elements  of  physical  danger,  but,  since 
these  prohibitions  are  necessarily  stated  in  general  terms  and 
the  names  of  the  occupations  are  not  standardized,  the  State 
does  not  live  up  to  the  law  in  j^rotecting  working  children, 
unless  its  inspectors  carefully  analyze  the  processes  in  which 
they  find  children  employed  and  interpret  the  general  terms 
in  order  that  the  permit  issuing  officer  may  know  whether  or 
not  the  occupations  described  on  the  applications  for  a  per- 
mit are  among  those  which  the  law  prohibits.  If  the  State 
inspectors  are  unequal  to  this  task,  the  matter  is  left  too 
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largely  to  the  employer  and  the  children,  as  a  consequence, 
suffer.  The  reports  of  the  State  Accident  Commission,  which 
have  been  available  for  one  year  only,  but  which  will  serve 
henceforth  as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
(^hild  Labor  Law  and  the  efficiency  of  its  enforcement,  show 
that  at  present  the  law  forbidding  certain  occupations  to 
children  under  16  years  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  Mary- 
land's wage-earning  boys  and  girls  from  all  danger. 

The  Bureau  can  only  do  its  part  in  protecting  the  children 
in  industry  when  it  can  secure,  through  its  inspectors,  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  occupations  which  children  perform 
and  can  thereby  eliminate  from  the  applications  the  general 
and  misleading  descriptions  of  the  work  which  the  child  will 
be  called  upon  to  do.  Until  the  Bureau  can  have  this  efficient 
inspection  service  there  will  always  be  danger  of  issuing  a 
permit  for  ''errand  boy"  when  the  work  really  involved  is 
carrying  goods  from  one  floor  to  another  on  an  elevator,  the 
running  of  which  is  prohibited  by  law  for  boys  under  18 
years  of  age.  Obviously,  the  responsibility  for  such  a  situa- 
tion rests  not  only  on  the  failure  to  provide  for  a  chief  in- 
spector, but  principally  upon  a  system  of  providing  for  the 
administration  of  a  law  requiring  technical  interpretation 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  occupational  demands  and  on  the 
ability  for  final  discrimination  by  selection  from  party  work- 
ers, whose  claims  for  appointment  rests  on  entirely  different 
qualities. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  is  a  territory  not  too  large  to  be 
covered  adequately  and  constantly  by  four  able  inspectors, 
especially  during  this  fourth  year  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, when  the  community  is  familiar  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  when  a  good  co-operation  has  been  developed  with 
most  employers  of  child  labor,  and  when  respect  for  the  law 
has  been  quite  thoroughly  established.  And  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  childien  reported  by  the  inspectors  had  equaled  fully 
the  number  of  permits  issued,  the  inspectors  haven't  done 
more  than  to  see  each  child  but  once  in  the  course  of  the 
year  at  every  position  he  has  held.  When  we  consider  that 
the  childien  regulated  by  the  Child  Labor  Law  are  children 
of  legal  school  age,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  even  factory 
inspection  which  does  come  up  in  the  course  of  the  year 
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with  every  jteniiil  issued  is  a  pathetic  substitute  for  tlie 
child's  ii<»lil  (o  a  daily  use  of  the  public  school  system.  Until 
the  State  has  developed  its  social  conscience  and  sense  of 
justice  to  the  point  of  securing  to  every  child  under  16  years 
within  its  border  schooling,  healthful  recreation  and  freedom 
from  wage-earning  in  piofit-producing  industry,  it  cannot 
hope  for  a  future  loj'al  citizenship  from  child  workers,  who 
some  day  will  realize  that  the  administration  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law  was  more  a  matter  of  jobs  for  faithful  party 
workers  than  of  the  protection  of  exploited,  wronged,  help- 
less youth. 


CANNERIES  INSPECTED  BY  THE  BUREAU'S  INSPECTORS  DURING  1915. 


Canneries  Visited. 

Inspected. 

Not  Inspected. 

Total. 

Location 

of 
Canneries. 

Num- 
ber. 

Chil- 
dren 
at 
work. 

Viola- 
tions. 

Employ- 
ing no 
children. 

Not  in 
oper- 
ation. 

Out  of 
busi- 
ness. 

Listed, 

but 

not 
visited. 

Anne  Arundel  Co.. 
Baltimore  City. . . 

Baltimore  Co 

Caroline  Co 

Carroll  Co 

Cecil  Co 

Charles  Co 

Dorchester  Co... . 

Frederick  Co 

Harford  Co 

Kent  Co 

10 

25 

2 
58 
8 
8 
2 

53 

4 

57 

9 

2 

9 

2 

26 

41 

27 

6 

109 
317 

27 
720 
238 

64 

5 

786 

46 
384 

77 

10 
133 

12 
182 
442 
226 

53 

21 

31 

6 

93 

1 

1 

90 
2 

27 
8 
6 
6 

46 
32 
29 
13 

4 
3 

'l 
"2 

S 

'3 
2 
8 
3 

1 

'3 
'2 

"7 

36 
6 
1 
5 
3 
7 
8 
6 
6 

6 

2 

16 
25 

5 
62 
17 
11 

4 
63 

4 

105 

16 

3 
14 

5 
43 
52 
47 
17 

2 

Prince  George  Co.. 
Queen  Anne  Co. . . 

St.  Mary's  Co 

Somerset  Co 

Talbot  Co 

Wicomico  Co 

Worcester  Co 

Total 

349 

3  831 

412 

40 

91 

29 

517 

T^ 
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NUMBER   OF   PERMITS   ISSUED   TO   CHILDREN   ENTERING   FIF- 
TEEN PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
FOUND  AT  WORK  IN  SUCH  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND  DURING  1915. 


Baltimore  City. 

Counties. 

Total. 

Industry. 

Children 
Permits    found 
issued,   at  work. 

1  Children 
PermitsI    found 
issued,    at  work. 

Children 
Permits     found 
issued,    at  work. 

Canning 

1,619 
2,136 
1,764 

428 

535 

391 
716 
938 

74 

240 

2,279 

219 

54 

152 

11 

3,523 

105 

54 

213 

9 

3,898 

2,355 

1,818 

580 

546 

3,914 

Mercantile 

Clothing  mfg 

Textiles 

821 
992 

287 

Copper,      tin     and 
sheet -iron  prod- 
ucts  

249 

5  Industries: 
Number 

6.482 
67.5 

2,359 
73.0 

2,715 
91.5 

3,904 
94.4 

9,197 
73.2 

6,263 

Per  cent 

85.0 

Confectionery  mfg. 

Offices 

Printing 

Wooden  box  mfg... 

Telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone service . . 

Bottle   stopper 
manufacturing. . . 

Glass 

Paper  boxes 

Brooms,  brushes, 
hair  work 

Artificial  flowers 
and  feathers 

290 

258 
223 
174 

192 

181 
125 
164 

104 

99 

31 

1 

42 

99 

67 

1 

58 
82 

50 

45 

i 

8 
53 

11 

'47 
3 

27 

ii 

48 
9 

'94 

4 

290 
259 
231 

■  227 

203 

181 
172 

167 

131 
99 

31 

1 

53 

147 

76 

1 

152 

82 

54 

45 

15  Industries: 

Number 

Per  cent 

8,292 
86.5 

2,835 
87.8 

2,865 
96.5 

4,070 
98.4 

11,157 
88.9 

6,905 
93.7 

All  others 

1,289 

392 

101 

65 

1,390 

457 

Grand  total 

9,581 

3,227 

6,966 

4,135 

12,547 

7,362 

M^ 


Mi 


^„„u,-^  issiwri  BY  TOT-  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUREAU  IN  1915.  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  FOUND  AT  WORK  BY  INSPECTORS.  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERMITS  RETURNED  BY 
PEHMI  1-b  ISiUIiD  B I    1  ni,                                                                     CHILDREN  WHO  HAD  LEFT  JOBS.-ARRANGED  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

PERMITS  ISSUED. 

■ 

Character  of  Employment. 

General  Permits. 

Vacation  Permits. 

General  and  Vaca- 
tion Permits,  Origi- 
nal  and  Subsequent. 

Pound 
at 

work 
by 

spect- 

Permits  Returned,  Children  Haying  Left. 

General. 

vacation. 

Total. 

Original. 

Subsequent. 

Grand 
total. 

Original. 

Subsequent. 

Grand 
total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F, 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

• 

Grand 
total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

P. 

Total 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

Mercantile: 

214 
307 
108 
119 
G6 

193 
41 
160 
83 
31 
80 
34 
58 
15 
39 
33 

2 
10 
31 
15 
21 
15 
20 
12 
18 

5 

3 
19 

6 
12 

10 

7 

'4 
8 
5 

12 

10 
19 

17 
12 
7 

38 

258 
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S   aU^ret^ail  stores 

Manufactures: 

Confectionery 

Manufacturing  chemists  and  food  preparations... 

Mechanical: 

..1       32 
..I       32 
..1       19 

■ll      ^^6 

23        lis 

Auto  and  motor  cycle  repair  shop,  garage 

1,967 

1,285 

3,252 

2,272 

1,582 

3,854 

7,106 

1 

978 

610 

1,588 

466 

421 

887 

2,475 

5,683 

3,898  19,581 

1 

3.227 

2,272 

1.682 

3,854 

466 

421 

887 

2,739 

2,002 

4,741 
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CHILD  LABOR  INSPECTION  ON  THE  EASTERN 
SHORE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Mathilde  L.  Selig^  Inspector. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915  an  intensive  study  was 
made  of  the  child  labor  employing  industries  which  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  children  were 
engaged  and  the  extent  to  which  their  employers  were  com- 
plying with  the  Child  Labor  Law,  While  the  Eastern  Shore 
is  looked  upon  largely  as  an  agricultural  section,  the  data 
procured  by  the  survey  of  this  territory  shows  a  marked  in- 
dustrial activity  as  well. 

Because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  in  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  abundance  of  sea  food  in  the 
counties  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  canning  and  packing  of  these  products  are  exten- 
sivelj'  carried  on,  constituting  the  leading  industry  of  the 
Eastern  Shore.  While  there  is  scarcely  a  town,  village  or 
settlement  of  any  size  that  does  not  boast  of  one  or  more  can- 
neries, and  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula,  the 
canning  industry  is  centered  in  Dorchester  and  Caroline 
counties. 

Box  AND  Basket  Manufacture. 

The  shipping  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  sea  food  in  raw 
state  or  in  cans  has  given  rise  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
necessary  boxes,  baskets,  crates  and  packages  of  various 
kinds.  Although  this  industry  is,  in  most  cases,  conducted 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  rush  season  begins  in  early 
spring  and  extends  into  the  summer  months.  It  is  at  this 
time  of  the  year  that  additional  labor  is  engaged,  including  a 
number  of  boys  and  girls.  The  labor  of  the  men  in  establish- 
ments of  this  class  is  confined  to  the  preparation  of  lumber 
and  veneer  and  in  making  the  larger  baskets  and  crates. 
Boys  are  engaged  in  making  baskets,  basket  covers  and  trays, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  shipment  of  small  fruits  in  crates, 
while  women  and  girls  are  engaged  in  nailing  baskets, 
usually  the  quart  basket  or  cup,  as  it  is  called.    When  these 
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quart  baskets  are  made  in  the  homes,  as  many  of  them  are, 
the  emi)loyer  fni  iiislies  the  veneer  cut  in  the  recpiircd  lengths, 
the  form  over  which  the  baskets  are  made  and  the  nails.  The 
pay  for  this  work,  which  is  sent  and  collected,  is  from  60  to 
80  cents  per  1000  baskets.  While  the  table  shows  that  the 
number  of  children  em])loyed  in  this  industry*  is  small,  a 
great  many  more  than  tliis  number  were  enj;af?ed  during  the 
summer.  As  the  inspection  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  schools,  most  of  the  children  had  left  the  industry. 

The  question  most  frequently  raised  by  employers  in  this 
industry  was :  "Whj^  are  boys  under  14  years  of  age  ex- 
cluded from  the  work  of  nailing  boxes  or  baskets,  when  they 
are  emi)loyed  in  a  room  or  shed  remote  from  machinery  of 
any  kind?"  It  was  most  difficult  to  explain  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  law  made  no  exception  whatever  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  from 
manufacture.  In  fact,  it  was  learned  that  some  of  the  em-, 
ployers,  either  for  this  or  for  other  reasons,  had  prevailed 
upon  the  pli3\sicians  to  issue  permits  to. children  over  12  and 
under  14  years  of  age  to  work  in  this  capacity.  A  number  of 
these  permits  were  revoked. 

Occasionally  a  boy  under  16  years  is  still  found  working  at 
a  forbidden  occupation,  such  as  that  of  off -bearer  of  sawed 
strips  at  a  circular  or  band  saw  which  is  operated  by  an 
adult. 

Clothing. 

The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
particularly  in  Dorchester  and  Wicomico  counties.  In 
nearly  every  little  town  of  any  size  in  Wicomico  county  there 
is  a  little  factory  manufacturing  shirts  or  overalls,  usually 
contracting  for  Baltimore  firms.  Comparatively  few  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
but  few  were  operating.  Most  of  these  children  were  trim- 
ming and  folding. 

There  were  a  few  instances  of  overcrowding  in  these  fac- 
tories, the  law's  requirement  of  500  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
each  worker  having  been  ignored.  As  the  factory  in  small 
towns  is  usually  a  frame  structure  of  one  story,  50  or  60  feet 
long,  20  or  25  feet  in  width  and  9  or  10  feet  high,  air  space 
enough  is  furnished  to  accommodate  from  20  to  22  workers 


•See  table,  page  186. 
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under  the  law.  However,  when  more  people  were  employed 
the  employers  received  most  unfavorably  the  instructions  of 
the  inspector  to  increase  the  air  space.  It  was  explained  that 
this  might  be  done  by  raising  the  ceiling  a  foot  or  two,  for 
in  this  manner  the  air  space  had  been  greatly  increased  in 
some  factories  as  a  result  of  similar  instructions  on  occasion 
of  previous  inspections. 

One  factory  was  found  in  operation  in  a  dwelling  where 
about  8  or  10  persons  were  emploj'ed.  The  operators  were  at 
work  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  machines  were  installed,  while 
the  other  employes  were  at  work  in  the  living-rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  This  state  of  affairs  had  existed  about  four 
months  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  and  the  work  was  being 
supplied  by  a  Baltimore  firm  whose  representative,  it  was 
learned,  had  visited  this  establishment  only  a  week  prior  to 
the  visit  of  the  inspector.  The  foundation  for  the  erection  of 
a  factory  building  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  had  been  begun. 
For  the  most  part  the  factories  w^ere  in  good  condition,  and 
not  a  few  were  managed  entirely  by  women. 

In  some  cases  garments  were  sent  to  the  homes  to  be  made 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  sometimes  only  buttons  were  sewed  on. 
In  one  instance  the  inspector  learned  a  Baltimore  firm 
shipped  the  cut  garments  to  a  distributing  agent,  who  dis- 
tributed the  work  to  the  houses  of  the  workers,  collected  it  on 
completion  and  shipped  it  back  to  the  Baltimore  house.  No 
local  factory  was  established  in  this  case. 

Mercantile. 

The  mercantile  industry,  here  as  elsewhere,  employs  chil- 
dren in  the  capacity  of  clerks  occasionally,  but  usually  they 
are  errand  boys,  who  for  the  most  part  are  employed  before 
and  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  during  the  school 
year  and  continuously  during  vacation.  Often  these  boys  are 
furnished  with  bicycles  by  the  employer  for  the  delivery  of 
goods. 

It  has  been  most  difficult  to  impress  on  these  employers  the 
necessity  of  having  on  file  vacation  employment  certificates. 
They  claim  that  it  is  entirely  too  much  trouble  for  them,  be- 
cause nearly  every  week  a  different  boy  is  engaged;  if  one 
boy  fails  to  come,  another  is  substituted.  It  was  explained 
by  the  inspector  that  if  all  the  employers  complied  with  the 
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requirements  of  the  law  by  requiring  the  boys  to  present  the 
uecessiiry  cerlilicates  on  entering  the  employment,  the  boy 
would  be  compelled  to  work  at  the  establishment  for  which 
a  permit  had  been  issued.  If  he  desired  to  work  elsewhere, 
he  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  secure  a  subsequent  per- 
mit. It  Avas  found  almost  impossible  to  straighten  out  this 
tangle  satisfactorily  during  the  period  of  a  short  annual 
visit.  In  one  town  of  some  size,  boys  of  12  years  of  age  were 
engaged  in  driving  delivery  wagons,  to  the  consternation  of 
drivers  of  motors  and  other  vehicles.  An  effort  was  made  to 
get  in  touch  with  employers  of  these  boys  and  acquaint  them 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  fixing  the  age  limit  for  such 
employment  at  14  years. 

Bakery  Products. 

But  few  children  were  engaged  in  this  industry.  In  one 
bakery,  however,  the  inspector  found  a  machine  in  operation, 
which  was  used  for  the  division  of  the  loaves  of  bread.  It 
was  learned  that  this  machine  was  frequently  operated  by 
boys  under  16  years  of  age,  and  three  boys  had  each  lost  a 
finger  while  so  engaged.  As  the  only  forbidden  machinery  in 
connection  wdth  an  establishment  of  this  kind  mentioned  in 
the  law  is  a  dough  brake  or  cracker  machinery,  the  informa- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Bureau  for  consideration. 

Printing, 

Occasionally  boys  are  found  working  in  printing  establish- 
ments, but  usually  they  are  over  16  years  of  age.  Only  8 
boys  under  this  age  were  found  at  work,  and  they  were,  for 
most  part,  engaged  as  typesetters  or  errand  boys.  Only  one 
boy  was  found  operating  a  foot  power  press,  and  but  one 
violation  was  noted  of  a  boy  operating  an  electrical  power 
job  press. 

Several  large  textile  mills  manufacturing  tapestries  and 
portieres  are  operating  in  Cecil  County,  the  only  ones  of  this 
kind  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  employing  but  few  children. 
Here  are  also  to  be  found  a  large  pulp  mill  and  several  paper 
mills,  but  no  minors  were  employed.  Comparatively  few 
children  were  found  engaged  in  the  other  industries. 
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Canning  Industry, 

Because  of  the  widely  dififerent  conditions  existent  in  the 
two  classes  of  establishments  inspected  under  this  head,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  them  separately  as:  1.  Fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries.    2.  Sea  food  packing  establishments. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canneries. 

Most  of  the  canneries  of  Maryland  are  engaged  in  can- 
ning tomatoes  only,  while  others  handle  peas,  corn,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  peaches  and  apples.  During  1915  the  can- 
ners  suffered  a  shortage  in  the  tomato  crop,  the  supply  being 
roughly  estimated  at  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
yield.  As  the  canners  had  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  cane 
which  they  desired  to  utilize,  many  of  them  supplemented  the 
tomato  pack  with  any  available  material,  and  because  of  this 
the  season  was  extended  beyond  the  average  canning  season 
of  from  six  to  ten  weeks.  The  canneries  were  operated  very 
irregularly,  and,  in  some  instances,  were  visited  three  or  four 
times  before  they  were  found  in  operation.  But  little  money 
was  made  by  the  cannery  workers  during  the  past  season, 
and  many  workers  reported  that  they  had  consumed  more 
than  their  earnings  during  their  sojourn  in  the  country. 

Factory  Conditions. 

A  number  of  establishments  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  general  factory  conditions.  In  many  canneries  the  cement 
floors  required  by  the  health  laws  of  the  State  have  been  pro- 
vided, though  in  some  cases  the  construction  has  been  faulty, 
in  that  proper  drainage  is  not  provided.  Water  and  tomato 
juice  cover  these  floors,  and  in  one  cannery  conditions  were 
so  bad  that  the  workers  in  the  skinning-room  were  obliged  to 
secure  boxes  or  packing  cases  to  stajid  on  while  at  work.  Of 
course,  the  greatest  problem  in  keeping  the  floors  clean  is 
during  the  canning  of  tomatoes.  In  handling  the  other  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  not  a  great  deal  of  trouble  is  encountered. 
In  canneries  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  where  the 
buckets  filled  with  scalded  or  skinned  tomatoes  are  carried 
along  by  means  of  a  conveyor  which  passes  down  the  middle 
of  the  skinning  table,  the  floors  are  usually  clean  and  dry. 
In  other  canneries,  where  the  tomatoes  are  carried  to  and 
from  the  workers  in  pails  or  buckets,  the  floors  are  in  com- 
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■paralively  j;(i(>(l  condition.  liuL  in  those  cauneiies  wliere 
woven- wire  baskets  are  in  use  the  water  and  tomato  juice  are 
constantly  drippinj;-  and  the  iloors  are  always  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Sm-h  conditions  are  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  woikers  who  are  compelled  to  stand  in  this 
tilth  all  day,  but  the  floors  become  very  slippery  and  have 
caused  a  number  of  falls  to  the  men  employed  as  carriers  of 
tomatoes. 

Workers  are  compelled  by  the  State  health  laws  to  wear 
caps  and  oilcloth  aprons  while  at  work.  One  would  think 
they  would  do  this  for  their  own  protection  without  any  legal 
regulation.  On  the  approach  of  the  child  labor  inspector 
both  adults  and  child  workers  would  often  be  seen  running 
to  the  living  quarters  to  secure  the  missing  cap  or  apron. 
Some  of  the  workers  had  newspapers  or  burlap  bags  tied 
around  them. 

Labor   Supply. 

Unless  the  supply  is  local,  the  labor  is  drawn  from  some 
other  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore  or  from  nearby  cities. 
Usually,  Polish  labor  is  brought  from  Baltimore,  Italian 
labor  from  Philadelphia  and  colored  labor  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  During  the  canning  season  this  labor 
is  housed  in  rude  shacks,  and  in  most  cases  the  living  condi- 
tions are  anything  but  desirable.  Some  of  the  canuers,  how- 
ever, have  put  forth  some  eftort  to  improve  these  conditions. 

One  of  the  largest  canneries  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which 
is  in  operation  for  about  three  or  four  weeks  out  of  the  year 
and  is  engaged  in  the  preserving  of  fruit,  has  comfortable  liv- 
ing quarters  provided  for  its  workers  at  no  little  expense.  A 
substantial  frame  house  is  allotted  each  family  or  members 
of  the  familj^,  and  one  hydrant  is  provided  for  every  seven 
families.  A  man  is  employed  to  clear  away  all  refuse  from 
these  dwellings.  A  physician  is  in  constant  attendance  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  these  workers  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  both  factory  and  living  quarters.  A  playground  at- 
tendant is  on  hand  to  look  after  and  amuse  the  children 
under  legal  working  age,  and  at  night  stories  are  told  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  adults  as  well  as  the  children. 

At  one  tomato  cannery  a  woman  was  chosen  from  the 
workers  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  nursery,  where  some 
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means  were  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  children  while 
the  parents  were  at  work. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  places  visited  presented  ideal  living 
conditions.  This  was  a  corn  cannery  located  on  the  site  of 
former  camp-meeting  grounds.  A  substantial  frame  shack 
was  provided  for  each  family,  and  the  employer  took  great 
pride  in  pointing  out  the  cleanliness  of  the  shacks  both  as  to 
exterior  and  interior,  and  stated  that  he,  personally,  made  a 
daily  inspection  of  these  quarters  and  required  them  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  mark.  There  was  plenty  of  shade  and  a  won- 
derfully clear  spring  supplied  the  water  for  the  workers. 

Children  of  the  canning  colony  look  forward  to  this  trip 
to  the  countrj'^  each  summer  as  a  vacation.  If  such  condi- 
tions could  be  provided  at  all  the  canneries  it  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  little  lives  spent  in  crowded  tenements  in 
the  city. 

A  number  of  complaints  were  made  by  canners  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  handling  Polish  labor.  One  canner  who  had  em- 
ployed Polish  help  in  previous  j^ears  had,  in  1915,  substituted 
colored  help  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  control  for- 
eign labor.  The  parents  insisted  on  bringing  into  the  work- 
room children  under  the  legal  Avorking  age,  and  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  presented  itself  they  were  put  to  work  at  the 
skinning  table  in  wilKul  violation  of  the  canner's  orders. 
The  employer's  son  had  charge  of  the  skinning-room,  and  he 
stated  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  paddle  just  inside  the  door, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  on  the  offenders.  In  stubborn 
cases  he  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  hose  and  gave  numerous 
unexpected  shower  baths  to  the  unwelcome  workers.  Even 
these  severe  methods  of  enforcing  discipline  proved  ineffec- 
tive, and  in  half  an  hour,  sometimes  less,  the  offender  was 
again  at  work.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  experienced 
no  trouble  of  this  kind  with  the  colored  help. 

Another  canner  based  his  objection  to  Polish  help  on  the 
uncleanliness  of  the  people,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  the 
living  quarters.  He  stated  that  he  had  employed  a  man  dur- 
ing the  canning  season  at  |9  a  week  to  remove  the  refuse  and 
keep  the  exterior  of  the  living  quarters  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  results  were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  he  declared 
his  intention  of  substituting  local  white  or  colored  labor  an- 
other season. 
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On  the  other  hand,  little  or  no  etlort  had  been  made  by 
some  of  the  canners  to  jjrovide  comfortable  or  sanitary  living 
quarters  for  the  workers  or  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  factories.  It  is  to  be  hojied  that  through  some 
agency  the  interest  of  these  canners  will  be  aroused  to  keep 
in  pace  with  their  more  progressive  corai>etitors. 

Demand  for  Child  Labor. 

Because  this  work  is  not  considered  laborious,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  child  labor  in  this  industry.  It  employs 
the  bulk  of  child  workers  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  and 
a  large  percentage  of  those  between  14  and  16  years.  The 
majority  of  children  employed  in  the  canning  industry  are 
engaged  as  skinners  or  peelers  at  piece  rates,  and  usually 
assist  the  parents  or  older  members  of  the  family.  Can 
boys,  who  are  engaged  in  placing  cans  in  chutes  which  con- 
duct them  to  the  filliug  machine  or  packing  table,  usually 
work  in  lofts  above  the  processing  rooms,  and,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  and  steam,  the  work  is  most  unpleasant.  They 
are  paid  from  10  to  15  cents  an  hour.  In  one  factory  two 
girls  were  engaged  in  this  work,  and  the  pay  was  75  cents  a 
day.  In  some  of  the  less  modernly  equipped  factories  boys 
are  engaged  in  pushing  tomato  skins  out  of  the  troughs  under 
the  skinning  tables.  They  are  known  as  skin-pushers.  Cap- 
pers, either  boys  or  girls,  sit  beside  a  conveyor  and  drop  a 
little  tin  cap  on  each  can  as  it  passes  to  be  soldered.  Packers 
are  engaged  in  filling  the  cans  at  the  packing  tables.  Large 
girls  are  usually  engaged  to  do  this  work,  but  occasionally 
boys  are  employed.  Both  packing  and  capping  are  done  by 
machinery  in  the  more  modernly  equipped  canneries.  Other 
children  are  engaged  in  various  errand  services  about  the 
factory.  The  pay  for  all  occupations  excepting  that  of  pre- 
parers of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  time  work,  and  averages 
from  10  to  15  cents  an  hour.  Occasionally  children  are  paid 
by  the  day. 

If  the  hours  could  be  regulated  and  the  factory  conditions 
improved,  the  drain  on  the  vitality  of  these  child  workers 
during  the  busy  canning  season  would  be  greatly  decreased. 
After  working  for  a  long  stretch  the  workers,  whether  stand- 
ing or  sitting,  often  acquire  a  rocking  movement  to  relieve 
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the  straiu  on  the  body  due  to  the  long  hours  of  employment, 
the  speed  and  the  monotony  of  the  occupation. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  the  present 
law  fixing  tlie  12-year  age  limit  for  cannery  work,  many  can- 
ners  predicted  dire  results  for  the  industry  in  the  State. 
These  predictions  were  based  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  secure  adult  laborers  if  the  children  were 
excluded  from  the  industry.  Now  they  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  this  law  has  done  them  a  great  good, 
for,  without  fear  of  arousing  the  displeasure  of  the  parents, 
little  children  can  at  present  be  kept  out  of  the  cannery, 
where  previously  they  had  been  a  great  nuisance  by  getting 
in  the  way  of  the  workers  and  wasting  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial through  their  childish  and  inexperienced  efforts.  Many 
canners  do  not  hesitate  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  inspector 
in  dealing  with  the  troublesome  parents  who  insist  on  bring- 
ing into  the  workroom  children  under  the  legal  working  age. 
Indeed,  some  canners,  of  their  own  accord,  have  fixed  a 
14-year  age  limit  for  the  cannery  workers,  and  a  few  have 
excluded  all  workers  under  16,  claiming  that  by  excluding 
such  workers  waste  of  material  is  reduced  from  10  to  25  per 
cent. 

Sea  Food  Canneries. 

This  class  of  canneries  includes  crab  and  oyster-packing 
establishments.  The  usual  season  for  the  crab-packing  in- 
dustry is  from  May  to  September,  while  that  for  oyster  pack- 
ing begins  in  September  and  extends  into  March  or  April, 
depending  upon  weatlier  conditions. 

In  the  crab-packing  establishments,  usually  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  workers  are  children.  The  work,  while  de- 
cidedly unpleasant  and  monotonous,  is  not  laborious. 
Women  and  the  larger  children  pick  the  crabs,  since  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  separating  the  flake  from  the  small 
meat,  while  smaller  children  are  set  to  work  to  crack  the 
claws  and  pick  out  the  meat,  which  later  is  put  with  the 
small  meat.  For  this  kind  of  work  the  pay  usually  averages 
6  cents  a  pound  for  small  meat  picked  and  7  cents  for  flakes. 
Active  girls  sometimes  can  pick  from  15  to  18  pounds  a  day. 
Such  men  as  are  employed  in  these  establishments  usually 
engage  in  steaming  the  crabs  as  they  are  brought  in  by  the 
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ci"xbbei«  una  in  prnkins  (he  M.cut  in  |«uls  ol'  various  si/,<-»  in 
prfpa  ati^u  fo,- «l.i„me„t  to  ,l,e  n.uU,.,.  ..«vs  an.  s,,,,h. 
LL  won,en  are  engaged  in  washmg  crab  «he  Is,  >'  ■j;h,ch 
they  are  paid  from  20  to  25  cents  per  barrel.  Tliese  are 
shipiwd  to  iiinis  who  jiut  np  deviled  ciabs.  ,  .     ^  .  „  , . 

'    "  Son,erset  county  this  indnstry  is  «-'teve<   in  Cn  fte  d 
noted  throughout  the  country  for  its  sea  food         ^^^ 
county  the  industry  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Ca  nbi  dge 
and  Hoopers  Island,  and  in  lower  Talbot  county  in  the  Mon- 
itv  of  St.  Michael's  and  Tilghnian's  Island. 

As  these  crab-packing  establishments  are  usually  built  oyer 
thfwa ter  and  are  reached  by  walking  out  on  a  pier,  during 
h  gh  i^Je  this  sometimes  proves  a  difficult  feat  for  the  lu- 
spl  to;  On  one  occasion  the  crabhouse  could  be  .eaaed  only 
by  means  of  a  rowboat,  as  about  eight  feet  of  the,  piei  «as 
under  water.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  these  establish- 
ments aie  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory.  After  the  day  s 
work  tiie  koors  are  washed  and  lime  dusted  over  to  remove 
the  odor  of  the  crabs.  .  , 

Because  of  its  isolation,  no  thorough  inspection  of  the 
crfb^tTcl^ing  honses  had  previously  been  made  at  Hoopers 
s  and     It  was  found  that,  although  approximately  12o  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  this  industi-y,  no 
p^mufwere  filed  with  any  of  ^e  employers   and  chidren 
of  all  si.es  and  ages  were  engaged  m  this  ^•»'-V.  ^^'i 'f;°" 
for  the  existence  of  such  conditions  was  traceable  to  the  fact 
Sat  the  physician  issuing  permits  for  this  section  lives  at 
Cambridge,  20  miles  from  the  upper  island  and  30  miles  from 
the  middle  island,  where  the  establishments  are  located^ 
Man    of  these  people  had  no  teams  of  any  kind,  and  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  fare  to  Cambridge,  $1.20  a  round  trip, 
entamng  a  cost  of  S2.40  for  the  applicant  and  parent  to  make 
tSe  trip  to  secure  a  permit.    As  the  physician  at  Cambridge 
^plained  that  because  of  the  great  distance  and  the  impass- 
Tble  condition  of  the  roads  in  early  spring,  -hen  this  indus^ 
try  begins,  be  would  be  unable  to  take  care  of  the  ^^otk  in 
this  tCTritory,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  agreed 
to  appoint  a^iocal  physician  in  his  place.    For  this  position 
the  Bureau  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  phjsi- 
ctan  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  local 
representative  of  the  State  Health  Department,  and  it  is  to 
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be  expected  that  the  work  in  this  section  of  the  country  will 
be  satisfactorily  cared  for  in  the  future. 

Because  of  the  great  care  and  skill  necessary  in  success- 
fully shucking  oysters,  but  few  children  are  employed  in  the 
oyster-packing  houses.  The  employers  claim  that  the  inex- 
perienced hand  stabs  the  oyster  and  renders  it  unfit  for  mar- 
ket. Occasionally  a  14:  or  15-year-old  child,  usually  colored 
is  found  among  the  adult  workers,  and  most  of  them  average 
but  four  or  five  gallons  of  oysters  a  day.  The  pay  is  20  cents 
a  measure,  holding  about  814  pints. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  oyster-packing  industry 
well  know  how  uninviting  and  uncomfortably  gloomy  these 
establishments  usually  are,  because  of  poor  lighting  and 
heating.  The  floors  are  damp  and  cold,  because  but  little 
heat  it  allowed  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  oysters.  However, 
Cambridge  can  boast  of  a  pioneer  reformer  who  has  removed 
existent  evils  in  the  working  conditions  of  this  class  of  estab- 
lishments. This  employer  has  accomplished  wonderful  re- 
sults in  the  construction  of  a  modern  factory  with  the  shuck- 
ing-room  on  the  second  floor.  Double  rows  of  shucking  tables 
are  arranged  to  run  the  length  of  the  room,  accommodating 
500  workers.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  table  at  the  place 
of  each  worker,  into  which  the  oyster  shells  are  dropped  and 
conducted  hj  a  chute  to  the  floor  below,  where  they  are 
carted  away.  Running  under  the  flooring  at  the  feet  of  the 
workers  are  heating  pipes  serving  a  double  purpose,  as  they 
supply  the  necessary  heat  to  the  workers  and  keep  the  floors 
dry  and  warm.  A  double  row  of  windows  which  are  ranged 
at  either  side  at  the  top  along  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, supply  the  necessary  light  and  ventilation.  Further- 
more, it  was  proposed  to  have  every  worker  don  a  uniform 
during  the  hours  of  employment,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  inspector  sample  uniforms  had  just  been  received. 
No  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  employed  in  this 
establishment.  We  could  better  enjoy  eating  oysters  if  we 
knew  that  they  were  all  supplied  to  us  under  such  conditions 
and  with  no  greater  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in 
this  industry. 

Violations. 

Violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  in  canneries  or  packing 
establishments  sometimes  occur  through  a  misunderstand- 
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ing,  but  usually  through  negligence.  In  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered,  if  the  canner  or  packer  attempts  to  have 
permits  filed  for  all  the  children  at  work  and  excluding  all 
others  from  partaking  in  the  work,  his  efforts  are  usually 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  bad 
conditions  are  existent  in  the  same  establishments  season 
after  season. 

One  canner  has  arranged  to  badge  all  children  entitled  to 
work  in  his  cannery.  When  the  permit  is  filed  in  the  office  the 
child  makes  a  deposit  of  50  cents  to  insure  the  return  of  the 
badge,  or  as  a  prevention  from  lending  it  or  giving  it  away. 
Record  is  made  of  the  name  of  the  child  and  the  number  of 
the  badge,  and  as  all  children  are  required  to  wear  these 
badges  while  at  work,  an  unbadged  child  in  the  room  is  soon 
detected.  Residing  in  the  same  countj',  though  operating  in 
a  different  county,  is  a  canner  who,  it  has  been  reported,  has 
openly  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  law  or  any  attempt  at 
its  enforcement.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  child  labor 
conditions  in  this  cannery  are  strongly  indicative  of  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  When  this  cannery  was 
visited  last  June,  a  number  of  children,  some  under  12  years 
of  age,  were  engaged  in  the  canning  of  peas,  and  no  permits 
were  filed.  Various  excuses  were  offered  on  this  occasion, 
and  no  legal  action  was  taken  by  the  inspector,  but  a  warn- 
ing to  better  conditions  was  given,  and  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  that  a  repetition  of  such  violation  would  result 
in  prosecution.  In  August,  although  the  help  brought  from 
Baltimore  had  been  on  the  premises  three  or  four  days,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  collect  or  file  the  permits  for  the 
workers  under  16  years  of  age.  The  inspector  found  children 
from  7  years  of  age  up,  either  husking  corn  or  brushing  the 
silk.  The  names  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  were 
noted;  those  who  had  permits  were  sent  to  the  shacks  for 
them,  and  after  checking  up  these  permits  it  was  found  that 
16  children  were  working  in  violation  of  the  law.  Of  this 
number,  9  were  under  12  years  of  age.  Because  of  the  warn- 
ing given  in  June  and  of  previous  warnings  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau,  the  case  was  prosecuted.  During  the  trial, 
which  took  place  before  a  local  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
canner  admitted  the  conditions  as  testified  to  by  the  inspec- 
tor, but  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  run  of  corn,  and  he 
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had  not  luul  sufficient  time  to  stiaiglilen  ont  the  matter  of 
permits.  Althoujih  the  law  ]>hiinly  states  that  all  permits 
must  be  ou  tile  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  enter  the  iudus- 
trj,  this  proved  to  be  the  weak  point  of  the  State's  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  judiiinent  of  the  justice.  He  informed  the  in- 
si)ector  that  action  had  been  taken  too  hastily  and  sufficient 
time  had  not  been  given.  When  the  inspector  endeavored  to 
ascertain  just  what  was  meant  by  "sufficient  time,"  she  was 
unable  to  have  the  question  answered  satisfactorily.  It  was 
explained  that  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  inspectors  and 
the  extensive  territory  to  be  covered,  that  conditions  as  found 
were  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
factories,  and  that  since  the  law  had  been  actively  enforced 
since  its  passage  and  its  provisions  were  well  known,  the  ac- 
tion taken  could  uot  be  called  unreasonable.  During  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict  the  Justice  remarked :  "I  have  a 
brother  in  the  canning  business,  and  suppose  you  had  caught 
him  in  such  a  position?  You  must  give  the  employers  more 
time  in  getting  these  matters  adjusted.  The  accused  is  de^ 
clared  not  guilty." 

The- dismissal  of  this  case  caused  a  great  deal  of  comment, 
and  a  number  of  influential  canners  expressed  their  disap- 
proval of  the  outcome  because  they  expressed  themselves  as 
trying  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  or  had  al- 
ready fulfilled  the  requirements,  and  they  felt  that  no  excep- 
tions should  be  made,  and  that  such  a  verdict  was  a  reflection 
on  all  engaged  in  the  industry.  Several  of  them  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Bureau  did  not  take  the  case  to  a  higher 
court  and  make  a  test  case  of  it  on  which  to  base  such  cases 
in  the  future. 

During  the  progress  of  another  trial  the  testimony  showed 
that  .the  physician  issuing  permits  for  this  cannery  had  in 
1914  arranged  with  the  canner  to  issue  permits  on  a  certain 
day.  Because  the  "physician  had  failed  to  take  this  precau- 
tion" in  1015,  the  children  had  been  allowed  to  work  during 
six  runs,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  secure  permits. 
The  verdict  in  this  case  was  "guilts' — sentence  suspended" — 
because  the  canner  had  failed  to  provide  permits  only 
through  "negligence,  and  not  through  willful  violation." 

Another  jjrosecution  was  that  of  a  crab-])acking  establish- 
ment.    In  1914,  while  the  inspector  entered  this  establish- 
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ment  at  the  front  door,  to  bis  chagrin  the  children  engaged  in 
work  made  a  hasty  exit  through  a  rear  door  and  esoai)ed  in 
boats.  The  employer  was  plainly  informed  of  his  responsi- 
bilities in  such  a  procedure,  and  he  was  urged  to  comply  with 
the  law  in  the  future.  In  101.5  the  names  of  the  children  at 
work  were  secured,  '.i  under  legal  working  age  and  5  between 
12  and  IG  years  of  age,  for  whom  no  i)ermits  were  filed.  A 
warrant  was  sworn  out  for  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  i)leaded  guilty  and  a  fine  was  imposed.  Some 
weeks  later  the  inspector,  while  passing,  was  hailed  by  one 
of  the  employers  and  was  told  that  permits  had  been  filed 
for  every  child  at  work,  and  that  never  again  would  he  be 
"caught  napping."  An  attitude  of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  be 
fully  appreciated  by  the  inspector,  to  whose  lot  falls  the  un- 
pleasant duty  of  a  prosecution. 

Several  magistrates  in  the  counties  greatly  strengthened 
the  work  of  the  inspector  by  ably  handling  these  cases.  As 
is  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  table  of  violations,  out  of 
the  number  of  violations  found,  only  6  cases  were  prosecuted, 
involving  51  children.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that 
prosecution  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  unless 
support  is  given  by  the  local  magistrates  in  prosecuting  these 
cases  of  "habitual  violators"  the  law  will  fall  short  of  accom- 
plishing its  purpose. 

As  courtesy  due  to  the  proprietor,  an  inspector  on  entering 
an  establishment  immediately  seeks  out  the  person  in  charge; 
at  the  same  time  her  eyes  should  be  ever  watchful  of  condi- 
tions. If  the  same  courtesy  is  extended  the  inspector  and  a 
true  condition  of  affairs  shown,  the  results  are  usually  satis- 
fying to  both  parties  concerned.  One  thing  to  be  resented  by 
the  inspector  is  an  attempt  to  assist  children  working  ille- 
gally to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  On  approaching  a  particular 
cannery,  a  Avorkman  at  the  front  door  was  seen  to  give  the 
"high  sign,"  and  the  children  darted  to  the  rear  exit.  Since 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  know  conditions  as  they 
reall}^  are,  and  not  as  the  employer  would  have  them  repre- 
sented, the  inspector  ran  to  the  rear  door  on  the  outside  of 
the  cannery  in  time  to  catch  the  yougsters  tumbling  forth, 
with  bags  tied  around  them,  skinning  knives  still  in  their 
hands  and  greatly  bespattered  with  tomato  juice  and  skins. 
They  admitted  they  had  been  working,  and  said  they  had  met 
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with  no  opposition  in  their  desire  to  do  so.  The  parents  of 
these  children  were  sought  out  and  their  responsibilities  in 
the  matter  explained.  By  this  time  the  employer,  greatly  ex- 
cited, appeared  on  the  scene.  jS^othing  uncomplimentary  to 
the  inspector  remained  unsaid.  It  was  stated  in  no  unmis- 
takeable  terms  that  the  race  to  reach  the  escaping  youngsters 
had  been  most  undignified  and  unladylike.  Needless  to  say, 
the  inspector  was  more  than  recompensed  for  this  loss  of  dig- 
nity by  learning  the  methods  employed  at  this  particular  can- 
nery. An  open  defiance  was  made  by  the  employer  to  the  in- 
spector to  go  ahead  and  prosecute,  and  he  further  stated  that 
he  could  produce  any  number  of  witnesses  to  testify  that  the 
children  were  not  working.  It  is  admitted  that  the  inspector 
did  not  see  the  children  actually  at  work,  but  if  circumstan- 
tial evidence  counts,  their  appearances  were  most  incrimi- 
nating. 

The  only  way  to  better  the  conditions  in  this  territory  is 
to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  employer 
and  the  Bureau.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  employers  ap- 
point a  committee  to  meet  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  and  dis- 
cuss the  questions  arising  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In 
this  way  both  sides  of  the  questions  could  be  considered  and 
satisfactory  results  obtained.  Better  work  could  be  done  if 
the  territory  were  divided  into  districts,  placing  an  inspector 
in  charge  to  issue  the  permits  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  estab- 
lishments. In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  securing  permits  for 
cannery  children  could  be  overcome  by  arranging  for  them 
before  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season.  The  inspector 
could  get  in  touch  with  the  canner,  learn  the  names  of  the 
children  under  16  years  of  age  and  issue  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  securing  data  for  the  issuance  of  the  permits. 
Assistance  could  be  given  the  parents  in  securing  this  data, 
and  when  arrangements  were  completed  the  physician  could 
be  on  hand  to  make  the  necessary  physical  examination  and 
have  the  permits  issued. 

During  the  inspection  of  the  various  industries  an  effort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  to  visit  the  physicians 
issuing  permits  in  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  co-operation  between  their  work  and  the  work 
of  the  Bureau.  Questions  relative  to  difficulties  encountered 
were  discussed  and  a  willingness  expressed  to  assist  in  the 
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work  in  any  possible  way.  The  difficulty  of  securing  evi- 
dence of  age  was  also  taken  up  and  the  physicians  were  told 
that  the  Bureau  would  be  glad  to  secure  proof  of  age  for  ap- 
plicants at  any  time  if  the  cases  were  referred  to  the  Balti- 
more office.  The  physicians  were  also  urged  to  ai)peal  to  the 
Bureau  at  any  time  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  all  possible  assistance  was  assured. 

Inspection  work  in  the  counties  has  proven  most  difficult, 
and  in  some  cases  ineffective,  because  children  in  so  many 
cases  are  not  required  to  attend  school.  Inspectors  are  often 
criticised  severely,  though  unjustly,  for  taking  children  from 
industry  because  they  are  under  legal  working  age  or  can- 
not qualify  educationally  for  a  permit,  and  allowing  them 
to  run  at  large.  Where  there  is  no  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance this  is  the  only  alternative.  With  the  possible  success 
of  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Bill  and  the  provision 
of  a  State  fund  to  enable  widowed  mothers  to  give  their  chil- 
dren their  rightful  share  of  education,  instead  of  requiring 
their  help  to  support  a  family,  we  might  hope  for  better  re- 
sults in  the  administration  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  during 
1916. 


FACTORY  INSPECTION  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Maugaret  Rosanuska. 

In  accordance  with  the  factory  inspection  law  providing 
for  the  licensing  and  inspection  of  "any  loft,  workshop  or 
factory  in  any  building  whatsoever"  in  which  are  made  "in 
whole  or  in  j)art  any  articles  of  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  furs, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cigars  or  cigarettes,"  and 
"any  room  or  apartment  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house" 
in  which  are  "manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  altered,  re- 
paired or  finished  any  articles,"  the  Bureau  this  year 
licensed,  on  new  applications,  178  workshops  and  328  home- 
workers,  and  reinspected  857  licensed  workshops  and  277 
licensed  homeworkers,  totaling  1640  inspections.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  factory  inspections  were  made,  the  fac- 
tory inspector  made  Child  Labor  inspections  in  practically 
all  of  the  establishments  and  secured,  as  required  by  law, 
registration  cards  from  all  the  plants  employing  5  or  more 
people.  In  addition  to  the  inspections,  957  visits  were  made. 
In  413  cases  the  people  had  moved;  in  215  they  had  gone  out 
of  business;  in  124  the  workrooms  were  closed,  and  the  re- 
maining 205  were  special  assignments,  which  included  prin- 
cipally following  up  orders  issued  under  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tion Law  and  prosecutions  of  violations.  Since  the  inspec- 
tions and  visits  involved  often  two  and  sometimes  three 
calls — with  the  exception  of  homeworkers,  who  were  in- 
spected not  more  than  once — 223  licensed  workshops  and  233 
licensed  homeworkers,  or  456  of  the  2096  licensed  workrooms, 
were  not  reinspected.  The  table  on  the  following  page  re- 
flects the  inspector's  field  of  labor. 

A  special  attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  of  the  large  plants, 
in  order  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  workers  affected  by 
factory  conditions.  Of  the  smaller  places,  the  two  largest 
groups  dealt  with  were  the  custom  tailors  and  the  altering 
and  repairing  shops. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  the  large  establishments  were 
good,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  firms  are  located  in 
practically  new  factories  in  the  district  burnt  out  b}^  the  fire 
of  1904,  or  in  the  two  large  industrial  buildings — the  "Bee 
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Hive"  and  the  Coca-Cola  Building — or  in  the  residential 
sections  of  the  city.  The  sanitary  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  contractor'  shops,  usually  located  in  old  dwelling- 
houses  which  have  been  converted  into  workshops,  were  natu- 
rally not  all  that  might  be  desired.  Frequently  minor  de- 
fective sanitary  conditions  may  be  remedied,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, without  resorting  to  prosecutions.  For  example,  a  con- 
tractor was  found  working  seven  i)ersons  in  a  room  which 
was  licensed  for  the  employment  of  five.  A  needless  clutter 
of  tables  and  trunks  increased  the  congestion  and  discomfort. 
Two  other  rooms,  although  licensed,  were  used  as  rubbish 
rooms  instead  of  workrooms,  in  order  to  save  fuel  for  heat- 
ing. The  contractor  was  requested  to  clean  up  these  unused 
rooms  and  to  transfer  thereto  some  of  his  employes.  Upon 
reinspection  a  few  days  later  the  rooms  were  found  to  be 
surprisingly  clean  and  orderly.  This  method  of  persuasion 
consumes  less  time  and  causes  less  irritation  than  prosecu- 
tion. Of  course,  in  some  cases  prosecution  is  the  only  effect- 
ive method  of  correction.  Insanitary  conditions  of  toilets 
and  dangerously  worn-out  floors  and  stairs  can  be  remedied 
only  by  a  close  co-operation  with  the  departments  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  health  and  building  laws.  The  law 
sets  no  definite  standard  for  adequate  light  and  ventilation. 
So  long  as  a  room  contains  500  cubic  feet  of  space  per  person, 
it  may  be  in  a  dark  basement,  poorly  ventilated,  or  it  may  be 
in  a  building  especially  built  for  workrooms  with  light  and 
ventilation  wholly  adequate.  In  general,  the  regulations  as 
specified  on  the  license  card  issued  by  the  Bureau  and  posted 
in  the  workrooms  were  adhered  to  by  manufacturers,  con- 
tractors and  homeworkers. 

In  connection  with  the  factory  inspections,  a  study  based 
on  the  registration  cards  secured  from  establishments  em- 
I)loying  five  or  more  persons  as  well  as  on  the  lists  of  their 
outside  workers,  was  made  of  the  organization  of  the  ready- 
made  clothing  industry  in  order  to  learn  the  relation  of 
large  establishments  to  small  contractors  and  the  relation  of 
both  to  the  amount  and  extent  of  home  finishing.  The  regis- 
tration cards  show  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  or  the  payday  nearest  the  15th, 
from  May.  1914,  through  April,  1915,  and  the  number  of  men,  ^ 
women,  boys  and  giils  em})loyed  on  the  day  of  reporting.    All 
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the  figures  used  in  this  report — with  the  exception  of  number 
of  inspections  and  visits — are  based  on  these  registration 
cards. 

The  table  on  the  next  ])age  shows  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trades  of  Baltimore 
City,  grouped  according  to  goods  manufactured. 

The  manufacturers  of  ready-made  garments  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  divisions : 

I.    Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Woolen  Garments. 
II.    Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Cotton  Garments. 

7.    Manufacture  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Woolen 

Garments. 

The  making  of  woolen  garments  falls  into  two  sub- 
divisions : 

(1)  Men's  and  boys'  suits,  pants  and  overcoats. 

(2)  Women's  and  children's  skirts,  suits  and  cloaks. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  suits, 
pants  and  overcoats  make  nearly  all  the  work  in  their  own 
factories.  Sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  coats  or  vests  or 
pants,  machine  and  hand  buttonholes  and  the  finishing  of 
coats  and  pants  are  the  work  of  contractors  and  home- 
workers.  The  extent  to  which  coats  and  pants  are  given  to 
homeworkers  to  be  finished  varied  with  the  size  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  policy  of  the  manufacturer.  For  instance,  one 
manufacturer  employed  150  home  finishers,  the  great  ma- 
jority being  Italian  women.  This  firm  is  the  only  one  of  all 
the  establishments  in  Baltimore  City  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  ascertains  that  all  outside  work  places  to  which 
its  products  are  sent  to  be  finished  are  licensed. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  gar- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  the  pants'  manufacturers,  gener- 
ally cut,  trim,  assort  in  lots  and  tie  the  work  in  bundles  in 
their  own  establishments.  The  contractors  and  homework- 
ers relieve  the  manufacturers  of  the  expense  of  maintaining 
an  establishment  and  working  organization  and  of  supplying 
the  necessary  manufacturing  equipment.    The  outside  work- 
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ei'S  call  loi-  and  letuni  the  work.  1,'sually  the  coutractors  and 
the  homewoi-kers  pay  the  transportation  charges  if  the  goods 
are  too  heavy  io  carry.  This  is  true  of  the  large  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Nearly  all  of  the  contractors  and  a  large  x)roportion  of 
homeworkcrs  licensed  are  emploj'ed  by  manufacturers  and 
custom  tailors  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen  suits,  pants  and 
overcoats. 

A  great  deal  of  the  finishing  for  pants'  contractors  is  done 
by  homeworkers,  women,  as  a  i-ule,  not  being  employed  in 
pants'  contractors'  shops.  The  Bureau's  inspector  frequently 
came  upon  unlicensed  homeworkers  working  for  contractors. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  manufacture  of  women's  and 
children's  w^oolen  skirts,  suits  and  cloaks  is  made  in  the 
establishments  of  the  manufacturers — 29  firms  employing 
only  a  total  of  nine  contractors.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  homew^orkers  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  clothing  industry. 

II.    Manufacture  of  Men's,  Women's  and  Children's  Cotton 

Garments. 

The  making  of  men's,  women's  and  children's  cotton  gar- 
ments also  falls  into  two  subdivisions : 

(1)  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  overalls,  pajamas  and 

undei-wear. 

(2)  Women's  and  children's  waists,  dresses,  middy 

blouses,  bungalow  aprons  and  underwear. 

The  majority  of  the  26  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys' 
shirts,  overalls,  pajamas  and  underwear  make  practically 
all  of  the  better  grades  of  goods  in  their  own  factories,  giv- 
ing out  the  cheaper  grades,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  to 
be  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  homeworkers.  Of  the  26  firms 
in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  7  employed  contractors. 
Among  the  total  of  62  contractors  thus  employed,  8  were 
institutions  making  shirts  for  3  out  of  the  7  firms.  Two 
firms,  according  to  the  statement  of  homeworkers  at  the  time 
of  reinspection,  have  reduced  the  rates  of  pay  for  home- 
work received  in  1914.     One  manufacturer,  employing  104 
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homeworkers  on  shirts,  reduced  the  price  Ic.  on  every  dozen 
pairs  of  cuffs  stitched  to  sleeves.  The  homeworkers  claimed 
that  the  same  work  that  paid  from  Oc.  to  I2I/2C.  a  dozen  pairs 
in  1914:  now  pavs  from  5c.  to  lli/oc.  a  dozen  pairs.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  manufacturer  claimed  that  the  work  is 
different.  Another  manufacturer,  employing  39  women  on 
making  pajama  Ioojjs  or  frogs,  according  to  his  outside 
workers,  cut  the  rate  from  95c.  to  85c.,  or  10c.  on  a  double 
gross.  In  other  words,  the  women  are  making  288  loops  for 
85c.  Some  of  the  women  objected,  but  were  informed  that 
They  would  have  to  accept  the  new  rate,  or  the  loops  would 
be  made  in  New  York  City. 

The  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  overalls, 
pajamas  and  undei-wear  in  Baltimore  City  on  the  day  of 
inspection  employed  401  of  the  total  of  GOl  children  under 
16  years  of  age  found  working  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
industry.  Girls  formed  8G.03  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  401.  The  work  of  these  girls  consisted  chiefly  of  trim- 
ming threads  of  garments  or  parts  of  garments  in  the  same 
room  with  operators,  or,  as  in  case  of  one  factory,  in  a  room 
set  aside  especially  for  this  phase  of  the  work ;  of  assorting, 
folding  and  stacking  garments  or  parts  of  garments;  of  oper- 
ating, and  of  miscellaneous  occupations,  such  as  examining, 
ripping,  recutting,  buttoning  and  lacing  garments,  putting  in 
unsewed  buttons  in  overalls,  dampening  down  cuffs,  winding 
bobbins  for  operators  and  running  errands.  Sometimes  the 
girls  carry  from  2  to  9  dozen  garments  to  a  truck  standing 
about  8  feet  away  or  to  a  check  table,  which  may  be  some 
distance  away,  holding  the  load  while  it  is  being  checked. 
The  work  of  the  boys  comprised,  mainly,  running  errands, 
packing  shirts  and  acting  as  spreader's  helper.  A  spreader's 
helper  may  perform  one  of  the  following  four  processes : 
spreading  out  material  on  the  tables  for  cutters,  cutting  rub- 
ber in  required  length  for  overall  straps,  notching  overalls 
with  a  hand  notcher  and  assorting  backs  and  fronts  of  shirts. 

Fifteen  firms  out  of  a  total  of  3G  manufacturing  women's 
and  children's  cotton  apparel  gave  out  home  finishing.  Two 
firms  practically  do  only  the  cutting  and  assorting  of  the 
garments  in  their  own  establishments.  The  homeworkers 
call  for  and  return  the  finished  product,  with  the  exception 
of  pressing.    One  of  these  firms,  employing  123  homeworkers, 
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required  the  women  to  buy  the  cotton  from  the  manufacturer. 
The  head  of  the  establishment,  when  aslced  why  he  had 
most  of  his  work  made  by  homeworlvcrs,  answered :  ''Oh, 
that's  easy!  It's  cheaper.  I  have  no  exj)ense  in  the  fur- 
nishiiiji^  of  workshops  and  supplying  equi|)ment."  The  other 
lirm  referred  to  employed  131)  homeworkers. 

To  summarize,  the  study  of  the  ready-made  clothing  indus- 
try in  Baltimore  City  showed  that  contractors  are  employed 
principally  by  the  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  woolen 
suits,  pants  and  overcoats ;  that  SI 5,  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  of 
all  the  establishments  licensed  were  homeworkers;  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  workrooms  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, located  largely  in  comparatively  new  buildings, 
were  good,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  sanitary  conditions 
in  contractors'  shops,  located  usually  in  inadequate  old 
dwelling-houses,  were  not  all  that  might  be  desired ;  and  that 
minor  defective  sanitary  conditions  may  be,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, remedied  without  resorting  to  prosecutions. 

Eegarding  the  employment  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  by  the  manufacturers  of  cigars  and  little  cigars  in 
Baltimore  City,  3  firms  employed  21  children  found  in  this 
industry  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Twenty  of  these  were 
girls  employed  by  two  manufacturers  of  little  cigars.  The 
work  of  these  girls  consisted  principally  of  stacking  and 
packing  pasteboard  packages  of  little  cigars. 

The  general  impression,  however,  that  licking  of  cigar 
edges  and  biting  off  of  cigar  tips  by  cigar  workers  are  relics 
of  the  past  is  a  delusion.  A  few  factories  in  Baltimore  City 
still  permit  this  practice.  Not  only  has  the  inspector  seen 
women  licking  the  edges  of  cigars  and  biting  off  cigar  tips, 
but  she  has  seen  them  chewing  these  bitten-off  pieces. 


STRIKES 

To  have  a  year  without  strikes  would  be  unusual,  yet  1915 
passed  without  any  large  or  serious  disturbances.  The  will- 
ingness of  most  large  employers  of  labor  to  recognize  shop 
committees  has  been  the  means  of  adjusting  differences 
which  would,  otherwise,  have  resulted  in  serious  strikes. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  better  organization  of  the 
workers  who  can  present  their  demands  with  a  more  solid 
front.  The  position  of  "shop  committeeman"  is  not  an  en- 
viable one,  as  he  is  the  target  from  both  sides.  Some  em- 
ployers take  occasion  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  him, 
especially  if  he  is  active  in  the  interest  of  his  fellow- workers. 
He  is  not  onl,y  accused  for  the  things  he  does,  but  is  accused 
of  doing  things  he  does  not;  and  is  often  "picked"  to  go  at 
first  opportunity.  If  he  is  not  active,  he  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  his  co-workers  and  is  often  accused  of  selling 
them  out  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  employer. 

Most  strikes  in  Maryland  occur  in  the  clothing  industry, 
and  here  we  have  three  elements  to  deal  with  :  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  most  conservative  of 
the  three.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  Bureau  to  mediate 
through  them  than  the  other  two;  it  being  possible  to  have 
a  committee  represent  the  strikers  with  full  power  to  act, 
without  the  points  involved  being  referred  to  the  workers 
for  ratification.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  will  not  give  this  power  to  any  committee;  every 
point  agreed  upon  by  them  at  a  mediation  conference  is  only 
tentative  and  must  be  ratified  by  all  concerned.  This  very 
seriously  handicaps  a  prompt  settlement  of  strikes.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  in  a  class  to  them- 
selves. The  Bureau  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  head  to 
them  or  any  responsible  party  with  whom  to  deal. 

The  Bureau  entered  into  but  four  strikes  in  1915  as  fol- 
lows: Burke,  Fried  &  Company,  clothing  manufacturers; 
Miss  Bettie  Fuechsl,  ladles'  tailor;  Fineman  &  Goldsmith^ 
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clothing  manufacturers,  and  the  Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires. 

BURKE,  FRIED  &  COMPANY, 

Clothing  Manufacturers. 

The  cause  of  this  walkout  was  due  to  the  dismissal  of  one 
man,  who  was  claimed  by  the  firm  to  be  inefficient.  The 
employes  did  not  approve  of  this  action  and  refused  to  re- 
turn to  work  until  this  man  was  reinstated.  The  State  was 
called  into  the  case,  and  on  January  18,  1915,  a  joint  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  Bureau  between  the  employers  and  a 
committee  of  the  emploj^es.  At  this  conferenc  it  was  agreed 
that  if  the  firm  would  take  this  man  back  that  the  employes 
would  guarantee  that  they  would  not  have  to  keep  him  more 
than  30  days,  and  probably  not  that,  as  they  would  secure 
work  for  him  elsewhere.  To  this  the  employers  agreed,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Bureau  to  see  that  the  proposal  was  carried 
out.  All  went  back  to  work  the  next  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  30  days  the  employers  reported  that  the  man  was  still 
at  work,  and  apparently  no  effort  being  made  to  remove  him. 
Under  date  of  April  1  a  letter  was  addressed  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  employes  calling  his  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion and  urging  immediate  action.  The  case  dragged,  and 
it  was  not  until  June  19  that  he  finally  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. The  men  involved  in  this  strike  numbered  only 
about  15,  and  were  the  cutters  and  trimmers  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  tailors,  numbering 
about  75,  who  were  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  did  not  go  out,  but  remained  at  work. 
No  hardships  resulted  from  this  strike  as  it  was  of  short 
duration  and  only  a  few  families  concerned. 

MISS  BETTIE  FUECHSL, 

Ladies^  Tailor. 

The  first  notice  the  Bureau  had  of  this  strike  was  through 
a  circular  distributed  on  the  street,  which  read  as  follows: 
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AN  APPEAL 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

We  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  are  on  strike  at  Miss  Bettie  Fuechsl, 
1101  North  Charles  street,  for  human  existence,  where  19  of  the  hest 
Mechanics  of  the  Ladies'  Tailoring  Trade  of  this  city  have  been  re- 
fused the  following  conditions,  such  as  54  hours  per  week  and  about 
5  per  cent,  increase  of  their  salaries,  which  we  only  can  get  about 
six  months  in  the  year,  for  these  first-class  mechanics  of  the  Ladies' 
Tailoring  Trade  of  this  city,  after  getting  what  we  want,  our  average 
salary  is  about  $12  per  week.  Can  we  exist  on  such  wages  and  be 
honest?  Think  of  this  and  help  us  to  get  what  we  want.  We  are 
fair ;  be  fair  to  us  is  all  we  ask.    Take  a  hand  and  investigate. 

Thanking  you  for  this,  we  remain  respectfully, 

The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  of  This  City, 

Local  No.  4. 

Investigation  showed  that  19  men  had  left  their  positions. 
There  were  also  employed  by  Miss  Fuechsl  about  50  women 
and  girls,  who  remained  at  work,  as  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  organization  and  were  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions. Eleven  strike-breakers  were  immediately  brought 
from  New  York  and  put  to  work  in  the  places  of  the  men 
who  had  quit.  This  resulted  in  some  assaults  being  made  on 
the  ''scabs"  as  they  are  termed.  One  free-for-all  fight  oc- 
curred one  afternoon  in  front  of  the  Belvedere  Hotel,  just 
opposite  the  establishment  of  Miss  Fuechsl,  in  which  several 
men  were  badly  shaken  up.  Seven  of  the  strikers  were  ar- 
rested charged  with  assault  and  hustled  off  to  the  Cen- 
tral Police  Station.  Miss  Fuechsl  positively  refused  to  grant 
any  of  their  demands  and  declared  that  she  would  continue 
with  the  men  from  New  York,  who  were  giving  satisfactory 
service.  The  strikers  finally  realized  the  folly  of  continuing 
to  hold  out  and  offered  to  go  back  to  work  under  the  old 
terms.  Miss  Fuechsl  refused  to  consider  the  reinstatement 
of  several  of  the  men,  who,  she  declared,  had  always  been 
objectionable,  but  would  give  work  to  the  others  as  fast  as 
openings  occurred. 

The  Bureau  mediated  back  and  forth  and  finally  reduced 
the  number  to  six  who  would  not  be  taken  back ;  the  others 
would  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  once.  To  this  last  proposi- 
tion which  was  final,  so  far  as  Miss  Fuechsl  was  concerned, 
the  strikers  did  not  agree;  they  insisting  that  all  would 
return  or  none.    The  Bureau  dropped  the  case  at  this  point 
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and  was  later  informed  that  the  men  had  secured  work  else- 
where. 

FINEMAN  &  GOLDSMITH, 

Men's  Clothing  Manufacturers. 

In  introducing  the  cause  of  the  Fineman  &  Goldsmith 
strike  we  quote  from  a  local  labor  paper  under  date  of  July 
3,  1915,  as  follows : 

AMALGAMATED   FIGHTS    BOSSES'    ATTEMPT   TO   BREAK 

UNION. 

A  strike  was  declared  against  the  tirm  of  Fineman  &  Goldsmith, 
318  West  Baltimore  street,  last  Wednesday  by  members  of  District 
Council  No.  3,  Amalgamated  Clothiers  of  America.  This  firm  has 
had  a  union  shop  for  several  years  and  employed  all  of  their  workers 
on  the  inside  under  full  union  conditions.  Matters  took  a  turn  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  Mr.  Fineman,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
complained  that  there  was  "too  much  unionism  in  the  shop,"  and  on 
the  plea  of  hard  times  attempted  to  introduce  piecework  among  his 
employes.  The  workers  refused,  and  Mr.  Fineman  told  them  as  there 
was  not  enough  work  that  he  could  only  employ  them  two  days  a 
week. 

To  this  the  employes  did  not  object,  and  the  agreement  between  the 
firm  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  union  was  that  all  of  his  work 
was  to  be  done  on  the  premises. 

Everything  went  along  well  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  firm 
was  giving  out  work  to  non-union  tailors — of  course,  at  cheaper 
prices.  A  committee  called  on  Mr.  Fineman  and  asked  hiiu  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  he  was  not  keeping  his  agreement  with  the 
union.  Mr.  Fineman  said  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they  could  leave, 
and,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  union  employed  by  the  firm  imme- 
diately walked  out.     This  occurred  on  June  23. 

There  are  about  125  people  on  strike,  and  they  declare  they  will 
stay  out  until  their  demands  are  granted,  which  are  recognition  of 
the  union  and  restoration  of  former  conditions  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  organization  and  the  firm. 

After  all  had  walked  out  the  firm  placed  their  work  in 
outside  contract  shops  and  dismantled  their  own  plant; 
later  renting  out  the  floors  to  other  industries,  declaring 
that  in  the  future  all  the  work  would  be  done  on  the  outside 
under  contract.  The  object  in  continuing  this  strike  was  to 
force  the  employers  to  reopen  their  shops  and  reinstate  all 
former  employes.  The  factory  was  faithfully  picketed  for 
several  weeks  and  the  sympathies  of  the  public  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  sashes  worn  by  the  picketers,  inscribed  on  the 
front  "Strikers  of  Fineman  &  Goldsmith"  and  on  the  back 
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''Help  Us  Win."  A  few  assaults  occurred  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  serious  damage  was  done.  The  firm  agreed  to 
give  the  work  to  their  former  employes  if  they  would  open 
outside  shops  and  take  it  by  contract,  which  they  refused  to 
accept. 

The  Bureau  used  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  this  strike,  but  to  no  avail.  The  pickets  were 
finally  withdrawn  ad  the  strikers  sought  work  elsewhere. 
Later  investigations  showed  that  some  of  the  workers  opened 
smaller  shops  and  took  work  from  the  firm. 

DREADNAUGHT  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Tires. 

Making  rubber  tires  for  automobiles  is  a  new  industry  in 
Baltimore,  and  all  skilled  men  were  brought  here  from  other 
cities.  Local  labor  was  used  only  in  the  unskilled  depart- 
ments. After  the  rubber  and  canvas  is  prepared  and  cut 
into  layers,  it  is  passed  to  the  tire-builders — every  piece  be- 
ing numbered  and  in  exact  rotation  as  it  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  frame  or  stand  as  it  is  called  where  the  tire  is  assembled. 
This  operation  is  entirely  by  hand. 

It  was  in  this  department  of  tire-builders  that  the  trouble 
occurred,  and  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  men 
organizing  themselves  into  a  union.  A  question  of  doubt 
entered  into  the  case  of  the  tire-builders  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  strike,  a  lockout,  or  both.  There  had  recently  been 
organized  in  Baltimore  the  "Rubber  Tire-builders'  Union 
No.  14828,"  composed  solely  of  the  employes  of  the  Dread- 
naught  Tire  «&  Rubber  Co.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
the  men  who  were  active  in  the  organization  were  dis- 
charged ;  the  president  being  the  first.  A  few  days  later  two 
others  were  called  into  the  office  and  were  told  that  their 
services  were  no  longer  needed;  the  company  declaring  that 
the  men  were  unsatisfactory.  The  men  insisted  that  they 
were  dismissed  because  of  their  affiliations  with  the  union. 
As  soon  as  these  last  two  men  were  told  that  they  were  no 
longer  needed,  they  asked  permission  to  go  into  the  shop  and 
confer  with  the  workers  about  the  matter.  Permission  was 
given  and  the  men  went  outside  the  building  for  a  consulta- 
tion, which  resulted  in  a  protest  being  made  against  the  dis- 
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charge  of  the  men.  While  the  meeting  was  being  held  out- 
side, the  comjjany  hastily  prepared  an  agreement  which  was 
presented  to  the  men  to  sign  on  their  return  to  the  shop. 
In  this  paper  the  men  agreed  to  disregard  the  organization 
they  had  just  formed,  also  the  Federation  of  Labor;  and  they 
further  agreed  not  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  would,  as  far  as  possible,  protect  the  interests  of 
the  company. 

The  superintendent  of  the  factory  called  the  men  together 
in  the  shop  and  presented  the  form  for  signature.  He  first 
read  it  to  the  workers  as  a  whole  and  then  asked  all  to  come 
to  the  desk  singly,  read  it  carefully,  and  then  sign  or  forfeit 
their  jobs.  Up  to  this  time  37  men  were  employed  in  this 
department  as  tire-builders  and  19  signed  the  agreement 
and  returned  to  their  stands. 

At  the  time  the  Bureau  investigated  the  case,  which  w^as 
about  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  37  names 
were  on  the  list.  Eighteen  new  men  had  been  assigned  to 
stands  who  were  not  in  the  tire-building  department.  The 
Bureau  made  no  headway  in  mediating  the  trouble,  the  em- 
ployers claiming  that  their  stands  were  all  full  and  that  the 
shop  was  operating  under  normal  conditions.  They  gald 
that  the  men  were  given  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  work, 
but  refused  it  and  others  were  assigned  to  their  places.  No 
demands  had  been  made  by  members  of  the  organization, 
but  a  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  the  company  that  the  union 
would  endeavor  to  control  the  apprenticeship  in  the  shop, 
which  meant  that  no  Baltimore  man  should  be  taught  tire- 
building  and  that  no  stand  be  given  to  a  man  who  had  not 
served  at  least  one  year  of  apprenticeship.  It  was  shown 
by  the  organization  that  men  were  assigned  to  the  work  of 
tire-building  after  only  six  weeks  of  instruction.  The  union 
flatly  denied  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  control  ap- 
prenticeship, as  shown  in  the  following  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  organization  to  the  companj^ : 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  26,  1915. 
Mr.  Walter  Swindell,  Sr., 

President  Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Sir : 

It  was  reported  to  us  at  our  meeting  on  Saturday  evening  by  a 
representative  who  called  upon  you  at  your  office  Saturday  after- 
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noon  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  according  to  the  information 
received,  was  that  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  plant  had  been 
informed  that  no  Baltimore  man  should  be  taught  the  work  of  tire 
building,  but  that  in  the  event  of  the  desire  of  the  company  to  teach 
new  men,  these  men  must  be  secured  from  out  of  town. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  your  information  is  incorrect.  While 
some  individual  without  responsibility  or  authority  may  have  made 
so  foolish  a  statement,  it  is  a  certainty  that  our  organization  has 
never  taken  such  an  untenable  position,  nor  does  it  in  the  future 
propose  so  to  do.  We  organized  to  benefit  each  other  by  association 
and  co-operation. 

We  did  hope  to  maintain  conditions  as  they  are.  Our  hope  wa3 
for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  business,  that  it  might  grow  into 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  sir,  we  were  refused  the  right  to  work  because 
we  declined  to  sign  a  paper  presented  to  us  by  your  superintendent, 
Mr.  Mauk,  in  which  we  took  oath  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  not  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  organization,  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  argument  or  talk 
bearing  on  the  question  of  unionism. 

We  know  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this  demand  was  wholly 
un-American,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing,  and 
would  have  required  a  sacrifice  of  our  manhood  to  accept. 

We  have  set  down  the  truth  in  this  communication,  and  we  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  justice,  your  widely-known  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing to  your  employes,  to  take  up  this  matter  and  bring  about  an 
adjustment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  C.  Eardly,  President. 

Jasper  Pritchard,  Secy,  pro  tern. 

The  Bureau  was  unsuccessful  in  adjusting  the  differences, 
and  most  of  the  men  who  originally  left  the  factory  sought 
employment  in  other  cities,  as  no  other  similar  place  was 
open  to  them  in  Baltimore. 


EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  LABOR  EXCHANGE. 

Although  the  Bureau's  organization  and  resources  were 
under  heavy  burden  to  meet  the  administrative  demands  of 
the  Child  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection  Laws,  yet  an  effort 
was  made  during  a  period  of  excessive  unemployment  to  es- 
tablish a  Labor  Exchange.  An  office  was  opened  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Guilford  avenue  and  Lexington  street  in  June  of  1915. 
An  employment  expert,  Mr,  W.  B.  Leiserson,  was  engaged  to 
advise  the  Bureau  as  to  the  best  methods  of  bringing  the  job- 
less man  into  touch  with  the  manless  job.    Two  of  the  reg- 
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ular  inspectors  were  assigned  to  tlie  work  of  registering  ap- 
plications and  getting  into  touch  with  employers. 

By  the  time  the  office  had  been  opened  125  days  two  situa- 
tions developed,  either  one  of  which  would  have  rendered  un- 
advisable  the  continuation  of  the  experiment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  increasing  demand  for  labor  from  munition  and 
general  war  supply  factories  all  over  the  country  reduced  un- 
employment in  the  city  to  a  minimum.  In  the  second  place, 
the  brief  experience  proved  that  the  office  was  not  equipped 
with  an  organization  equal  to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
Labor  Exchange.  The  work  called  for  the  continued  service 
of  a  managing  expert.  The  resources  of  the  Bureau  were  not 
equal  to  such  a  demand.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Leiserson  to  abandon  the  project  was  ac- 
cepted, the  exchange  was  closed  and  the  inspectors  reas- 
signed to  regular  service  work. 
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